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Montanus, who commapded a Vitellian cohort at Cremona, is 
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vilis inflames the turbulent spirit of Montanus. XXXIII. Ci- 
vilis sends a detachment against Vocula. A battle is fought, 
prosperous at first on the side of the Germans. The Romans 
prevail at last. Vocula makes no use of his victory. XXXVI. 
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among the RomanSi The soldiers murder Hordeonius Flaccus. 
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A,u e. of booty. Houses were pillaged, and all who attempt- 

^^ ed to resist died by the edge of the sword. The vile 



69. 



and indigent joined in the fray; slaves discovered 
the wealth of their masters; and numbers suffered 
by the treacheiy of their friends. The groans of des- 
pair were heard in every quarter, and Rome was 
filled witf) all the horrors of a city taken by storm. 
In cpmparison with the present barbarity, the peo- 
ple regretted the licentiousness of the Othonian and 
Titellian soldiers. The* leading chiefs, who had suc- 
ceeded so well in kindling the flame of war, had 
now no authority to check the insolence of victory. 
In the hont of tumult and pubUc distraction, the 
bold and desperate take the lead; peace and good 
order are the work of virtue and ability. 

II. Domitian fixed his residence in the imperial 
palace, enjoying the name of Caesar, but without 
aspbing to a share in the cares of government Riot 
and debauchery gave the first impression of the em- 
peror^s son. The command of the praetorian bands 
was assigned to Arrius Varus, while the supreme 
authority rested with Antonius, who, in haste to en* 
rich himself, seized the treasure and the slaves of 
the prince, as if they were the spoils of Cremona. 
The oAer oflScers, who, through their own mo- 
deration or want of spirit, were undistinguished 
'during the war, remained in obscurity, unnoticed 
and unrewarded. The people, still in consternation, 
and ready to crouch in servitDde, eitpressed their 
wishes that Luduci Yitellius^ Aen advancing with 
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the cohorts from Terracina, might be intercepted book 
on his march, in order, by that blow, to end the ^ u. c. 
war. The cavalry was sent forward to Aricia (a), ^^^ 
and the l^ions took their station at Bovilte (6). ^* 
But Lucius Yitellius was no longer disposed to main- 
tain the conflict He and his cohorts surrendered 
at discretion. The soldiers, abaqdouing an unfor^ 
tunate cause, laid down their arms with indigna- 
tion rather than fear. They entered the city of Rome 
in a long dismal procession.» guarded on each side 
by a file of troops under arms. In their looks no 
sign of repentance, no dejected pasition; they retein- 
ed an air of ferocity, and heard the taunts of the 
vulgar with sullen contempt A few broke from 
their ranks to repress the insolence of the populace, 
but were overpowered by numbers. The rest were 
secured in prison. Not a word escaped from any 
of them unworthy of their warlike character. They 
were unfortunate, but still respected for their vak>ur. -^ 
Lucius Yitellius was put to death. In vice and pro- 
fligacy he was equal to his brother; in vigour and ' 
industry his superior; by the splendour of success 
no way benefited; in the day of adversi^, a sharer 
in the general ruin. ^ . 

in. Campania was still in agitation. The disturb* 
ances in that country were not so much occasioned 
by a spirit of opposition to the new prince, as by 
the internal dissensions of the municipal cities, all 
at variance among themselves. To compose those 
differences, and restore public tranquillity, Lucilius 
Bassus (a) was dispatched with a party of light- 
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BOOK armed cavalry. On the first appearance of a military 

j^uqI force^ a perfect c^lm succeeded. The cities of in- 

^ ferior note were treated with indulgence; but the 

^^ third legion was stationed in winter quarters at 

Gapna, in order to bridle the principal families, who, 

' by consequence, felt the weight of oppresion. To 

. the sufferers at Terraciaa no relief was extended; 

so true it is, that men are more willing to retaliate an 

injury than to xequite an obligation (6): obligation 

• implies a debt, which is a painful sensation; by a 

stroke of revenge something is thought to be gained. 

The people of iTeiTacina saw the slave of Yei^inioa 

Capito, who, as already mentioned, betrayed them 

to the enemy, hanging on a gibbet, with the rings 

on his fillers which he received from Yitellius as 

the reward of his perfidy. That act of justice was 

all that was done to assuage the sorrows erf* a city in 

distress. 

At Rome, in the mean time, the s^sale, conceiv* 
ing hopes 6i the new establishment, decreed to Ves- 
pasian all the honours which custom had hitherto 
granted to the reignmg prince. The flame of war, 
which first broke out in Spain and Gaul, and, after 
spreading into Qermany and Illyricum, blazed out 
in Egypt, Juda^ and Syria, involving the several 
provinces and armies of the empire, seemed at 
length, by a severe lustration, to have expiated the 
crimes of mshkind. The joy, occasioned by that 
ipteasing prospect, was heightened by letters from 
Vespasian, ihough, by the contents, it did not ap- 
pear that he knew the issue of the war. As if that 
(Svent ^ad not yet reached his ear, he wrote m the 
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style* and« language of an emperor: of himself lie book 
spoke with moderation; of the commonwealth with ^ ^^i'^ 
pomp and dignityr. Nor was the senate backward in j^ 
demonstrations of obsequious duty. They decreed ^9. 
the consulship to Yespasian and his son Titus. Do* 
mitian was mad(»^(c) prastor with consular authority. 

IV. Muciamis had also thought fit to write to 
the senate. His letters gave coom fof various reflec- 
tiona Men observed, ^ If he was stQl a private ^ 
^ citizen, why aspire above his rank (a), and usurp 
^ the prerogative of the sovereign? What he had to 
^^ communicate, might have been reserved till he 
"" took his seat in the senate. His strain of invective 
^^ against Yitellius came too late, and, after that 
^^ emperor^s death, gave no proof of ardour in the 
^ cause of liberty. His vain-glorious boast, that, 
^^ having the sovereign power in his own disposal, 
^ he resigned it to Vespasian, was deemed an insult 
^^ to j^e* commonwealth, and, as far as it related to 
^^ih«^^rince^ highly arrogant.'' iftut the senate 
acttiil witfi dissimulation; they murmured in private, 
and spoke aloud the language of flattery. They 
decreed triumphal decorations to Mueianus, in fact 
for his conduct in the civil war; but his expedition 
agamst the Sarmatians (b) was th«f os(ensible reason. 
The consular ornaments were voted to Antonius 
Primus, and the praetorian to Cornelius Fuscus and 
Arrius Varus. 

The gratitude due to the gods was the next ob- 
ject of their care. They resolved to rebuild the ca^^ 
pitoL The several motions were made by Valeriiis 
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j^uQ nified their assent by a nod of approbation, or by hold- 
A^^D ing up tlieir hands. A few, who valued themselves for 
^^' their rank and dignity, or, by their eloquence, were 
able to give new graces to adulation, made elab^^e 
speeches. Helvidius Priscus, prstoii* elect, delivered 
his sentiments in a manly strain. His speech was 
the panegyric^ of a virtuous prince, without a tinc- 
ture of flattery. He was heard with applause by 
the whole assembly; and yet that day, so truly illus- 
trioiiSn may be called the first of his danger as well 
as glory. 

Y. As we shall have frequent occasion, in the 
c()ursc of our history, to speak of this excellent man 
(a), it may be proper in this place, to touch the 
features of his character, his conduct in life, and the 
fortune that attended him. Helvidius Priscus was 
born in the municipal city of Terracina. His father, 
Cluvius, was a centurion of principal rank Blessed 
with talents and an early genius, Helvidius applied 
* himself to speculations of the sublimest kind; |iqt 
with a design, as many have done, to grace a life of 
indolence with the name of abstract philosophy, {mt 
to bring with him into public business a mind pro- 
vided with science, and prepared to meet evei^y 
danger. He adopted the tenets of those philosophers 
who maintain that nothmg can be deemed an evil 
but vice; and nothing a positive good, but what is 
fair and honourable; who place in the class of things 
indifferent all external advantages; and consider 
power, wealth, and nobility as foreign to the soul, 
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mere adventitious circumstances, in themselves book 

IV. 

equivocal, neither good nor evil. He had risen no ^ ^^ 
higher than the- quaestorian rank, when Paetus Thra- ^^s. 
sea (b) gave him his daughter in marriage. Of all ^^* 
$^'|artues of bis father-in-law he imbibed none ^' 
deeply as the s^it of liberty, which animated that 
extraordinary man. He performed the relative duties 
of every station with the strictest attention ; citizen, 
senator, husband, friend, and son-in-law, he dis- 
charged all parts with equal lustre; despising riches; 
in the cause of truth inflexible, ^d, when danger 
threatened, erect and firm. 

YI. The love of fame was by some objected to 
him as his strongest motive, his ruling passion. But 
the love of fame, it should be remembered, is often 
the incentive of the wise and good, the great prin- 
ciple of the noble mind, and the last whu^ it resigns 
(a). When his father-in-law fell a victim to his ene- 
mies, Helvidius was driven into exile ;^ but, being 
afterwards recalled by Galba (&), he stood forth the 
aopiiser of Eprius Marcellus, the informer (c), who 
jnrrbught the downfal of Psetus Thrasea. By that 
vindictive measure, as bold as it was just, Ittie se- 
nate was divided into contending fac^ns. The ruin ^ 
of Marcellus, it was clearly seen, would draw after 
it the whole legion of informers. The cause, how- 
ever, went on, supported on both sides with equal 
ardour and consummate eloquence, f^alba balanced 
between the parties, and the leading senators inter- 
posed to end the contest At their request, Helvidius 
desisted from the proffecution. His conduct, as usual. 
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IV 

^ ^'^ ing.die moderation of his temper, while others con- 
JB23. demned him for his want of firmness. ThA dajr at 
69. length arrived, when the senate met (d) to confirm 
the imperial dignity to Yespasian.-^ ft was agrei|0 
that deputies should be /lent to congratulate the 
prince on his accession. In the debate upon this oc* 
casion, a sharp conflict ensued between Helvidius 
Priscus and Eprius Marcellus. The former proposed 
that the ambassadors should be named by magis- 
trates sworn for the purpose. The latter was for 
drawing the names by lot, as had been proposed by 
Valerius Asiaticus, the consul elect, who first 
moved in the'business. 

YII. Marcellus contended the point with force 
and vehemence. If an open election took place, he 
dreaded the disgrace of being rejected. The dis- 
pute, at first, was carried on in short, hot passionate, 
onsets; fnmi altercation it rose to the forni of regu- 
lar speeches. ^^ Why,^' said Helvidius, '^ does Mar- 
^^ cellus decline the judgment of the magistrates? 
^ the influence of wealth is on his side; the fame of 
^ eloquence gives him great advantages; but, per- 
^^ haps.i the memory of his guilt is not yet eftaced. 
^^ By drawing names out of an urn, no distinction of 
^ character is made. The mode of open soffirages is 
^ an appeal to the judgment of the senate, and, in 
^ that way of proceeding, the fame and morals of 
^ men are brought to the test It is for the interest 
^ of tl& community, and the honour of the prince, 
^ that such as approach hio^ on so important as 
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^ event lAaahl be chosen with discrimination, men book 

' IV. 

'• of fair integrity, who are known to carry with Aem - ^ ^j q, 
" sentitients and prindples worthy of the imperial JJ^ 
^^ ear. Vespasian had been, heretofore, in habits of ^^* 
^^jA'ieodship witK Thrasea, with Soranus, and Sen- 
^ tius; (a) and if the informers who ruined those 
^ excellent men are not to suffer the punishment 
^ due to their crimes, let them not expect, in the 
^^ opening of a new reign, to play tlie first characters 
^ in the state. By the choice of the senate, the prince 
^ would see a line of distinction between the men 
^ whom he may safely trust, and such as deserve to 
" be removed for ever from his presence. Virtuous 
/"^^ friends are the true support of an upright govern- 
'^ ment. Marcellus may rest satisfied with the ex- 
^^ ploits of his life: he incited Nero to the murder of 
^ the most illustrious citizens; that was bis victory; 
^^ let hioi.'ei^y the rewards of his guilt; let him 
'• triumph with impunity; but let him leave Vespa- , 
" sian to better men than himself.^' *' 

VIII. Marc^^Iltts observed in reply, ^^ that the 
^ motion, which was opposed with so much warmtli^ 
^^ did not originate with himself It was proposed 
^ by the consul elect, in conformity to ancient pre- 
^ cedents (a), by which, to prevent intrigue and 
*^ cabal, the choice <^ ambassadors had been wisely 
^^ left to be decided by lot And is th^re now any 
^ reason to warrant a departure from^ a system so 
^ long established, with intent, under colour of doing 
^ honour to the prince, to give a stab to the character 
^ of individuals? To p^y due homage to the prince, 
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■J7^[J7^" danger to be appi;ehended at present, is, thatbjr 

^^^ ^ the sullen humour of diseontented men,, an un- 
^9. 44 pression may be made on the mind of an emperor; 
^^ new to the cares of state, and foi^that reason jea^^ 
^ lous of all, balancing ^eir words, and forming a 
*^ judgment of their looks and most frivolous actions. 
^^ For himself, he knew the temper of the times in 
^^ which he lived, nor was he a stranger to the form 
^^ of government established by the old republic: he 
^^ admired the past, and submitted to the present 
^^ system, wishing, at all times, for a race of virtuous 
^^ princes, but willing to acquiesce under the worst 
'^ The fall of Thrasea could not, with any cok>ur of 
^ reason, be imputed to him (&): the fathers heard 
^^ the cause, and pronounced judgment against him. 
^ Nero, it was well known, amused mankind with a 
^^ show of justice, while, under the forms of law, he 
^^ practised the most unrelenting cruelty. Nor did 
^^ others ^^ffer more by the pains and penalties of 
^^ exile than he himself had felt from the dangeroos 
^' friendship of that emperor. Let Helvidius, if he 
^^ will have it so, be ranked with Cato and with 
^' Brutus; in courage and unshaken fortitude let him 
^^ rival tho^ exalted worthies: for himself, he pre* 
^^ tended to be no more than one of that very senate, 
^ ^^ which submitted with passive obedience to the 

^ V ^ ^^ reigning prince. But, if he might presume to ad- 

^^ vise Helvidius, he would caution him not to aspire 
^ above his sovereign, nor affect, with airs of supe- 
^^ rior wisdom, to give dogmatical lessons to a prince 
^^ advanced in years, who had gamed triumphal ho- 
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^ nonrS) and was the father of two princes flourish- book 
" ing iu the prime of hfe. For though it be true, - ^ ^j'^ ■ 
^^ that despotic power is the constaut aim of the worst ^^^ 
^ princes; it is equally true, that liberty, without due ^^* 
f^ limitations, is minever agreeable even to the best^' 
Such were the arguments urged on both sides. The 
fathers heard the debate with divided sentiments. 
The party that inclined to the old practice of draw- 
ing the names by lot, prevailed in the end, supported, 
as they were by the most illustrious members, who 
foresaw the danger of giving umbrage to numbers, 
if the choice was decided by a majority of voices. 

IX. This debate was followed by anpther no less 
warm and spirited. The praetors, who at that time 
conducted the department of the treasury (a), after 
giving a gloomy picture of the distress and poverty 
of the state, proposed a plap bf public economy. 
The consul elect opposed the motion. The business, 
he said, was in itself of so much magnitude, and 
the remedy so nice and difficult, that the question 
ought to be reserved for the consideration of the 
prince. Helvidius Prisons was of a contrary opinion. 
To make new regulations, he contended, was the 
duty and the province of the senate. The consuls 
put the question, and were proceeding to collect the 
votes, when Yolcatius Tertullinus, a tribune of th^ 
peojfte, interposed his authority, that in db arduous 
a business nothing might be determined in the ab- 
sence of thb emperor. Helvidius had moved another 
resolution, importing that the capitol should be re* ^ 

built by the public, with the voluntary aid of Yes* 

VOL. V. . S . 
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'^[^^Cr wished to give their silent negative, and consign 
^^^ the motion to oblivion: but certab busy memories 
^' hoarded it up for a future day (6). 

X. Miisonius Rufus (a) took thm opportunity to 
fall on Publius Celer (6), whom he charged with 
having, by false testimony, taken away the life of 
Bareas Soranus (c). A prosecution of this kind 
tended to revive the resentments of the public 
against the whole race of informers; but an offender 
so vile^ and so detested, could not be screened from 
justice. The memory of Soranus was held in vene- 
ration, and in the conduct of Celer there were cir- 
cumstances that a^avated his crime. Professing 

' to be a teacher of wisdom and philosophy, he took 
up the trade of an informer. He affected to explain 
the laws of friendship, and, in open violation of his 
own rules, became a traitor to the pupil whom it 
was his duty to protect. The cause was appointed 
to be heard at the next meeting of the senate. In the 
mean time the minds of men were eager with ex* 
pectation, not only to see Musonius and Publius 
Celer engaged m a public controversy, but also to 
behold Helvidius Priscus returning to the charge 
against Eprius Marcellus, and the rest of that de- 
tested crew. 

XI. In this, distracted state of affairs, when the 
senate was divided into factions; when a ruined party 
still breathed resentment, and the conquerors were 
without authority; when no law was in force, and 
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BO sovereign at the head of the government; Mu- book 



IV. 



cianus entered the city, and soon engrossed into his'^ ^ ^. 
own hands the whole power of the slate. The influ- ^^^j 
ence of Antonius, with that of Arrius Varus, ^* 
vanished at oiice« Mucianus^ harbouring secret ani- 
xiiosity, amused them with aspeaoos show of friend- 
ship; but a fair face could not disguise the malice 
of his heart The people of Rome, ever quick to dis- '' 
cern the spirit of parties, transferred their homage 
to Mucianus. He was now the rising sun. All de- 
grees and ranks of men paid court to him alone. 
Mucianus, on his part, omitted nothing that could 
add to the grandeur of his appearance. He appeared 
in public attended by guards; he removed from one 
palace to another, and resorted to different gardens: 
his train, his equipage, and his pompous display, 
announced the ambition of the man. He assumed 
the majesty of the empire, renouncing the title only. 
His first act of power struck a general terror. He 
ordered Calpurnius Galerianus (a) to be put to 
death. The unfortunate victim was the son of Cains 
Fiso. His popularity, his youth, and the graces of 
bis* person, were bis only crimes. In a city like 
^Rome, still in agitation, prone to change, and listen* 
ing with greedy ears to every rumour, Calpurnius 
ftas marked out, by the discourse of sbaltow politic 
cians, as a person likely to succeed to the sovereign 
power. By order of Mucianus he was *taken mto 
custody, and, under a military guard, conveyed to a 
p)ace forty miles distant on the Appian road. His 
veins were there opened, and he bled to death, Mu* 
cianus did not choose to hazard so tragical a scene 
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— ^^^the praetorian bands under Vitellius, without any 

822. ' ui^ent necessityi but conscious of various iniquities, 

69. ' dispatched himself with his own hand. Alphenus 

Tarus preferred a life of disgrace and infamy. Asia^ 

ticus, the freedman (6), suffered the punishment of 

common slaves, and, by that ignominious end, made 

atonement for the abuse of his ill-gotten power. 

XIL About this period, the report which had 
prevailed for some time, of a dreadful defeat ia 
Germany, was confirmed by fresh advices. The 
news made no impression at Rome, Men talked with 
calm indifference of the revolt of the provinces in 

, Gaul, of the slaughter of armies, and of legions 
stormed in theur winter-quarters. Distant events 
were not considered as calamities. The flame of war 
being kindled in Germany, the occasion requires 
that we here explain the causes of that convulsion, 
which involved the allies of Rome, and armed 
whole nations of barbarians against the Roman 
empire. 

The Batavians (a), while they dwelt beyond the 
Rhine, were a part of the people caUed the Cattians. 

' Driven from their native country by intestine com- 
motions, they settled on a waste tract of land bor- 
dering on the confines of Gaul, and, at the samo 
time, took -possession of an island washed at the 
northern extremity by the ocean, and at the back, 
and on both sides, by the two branches of the Rhine. 
They formed a treaty of alliance with the Romans, 
and did not sufier by their firiendsh^). A supidy of 
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men and arms was the whole of their contribution, book 

IV. 

In the wars in Germany they learned to be soldiers. ^ ^j^; 
They passed afterwards intd Britain (6), under the ^^^2^ 
command of their own chiefs (according to their ' ^^* 
peculiar custom), and added* new laurels tp their 
former fame. In their owq country they maintained 
a chosen body of cavalry, so expert in the art of 
swimming, that, in whole squadrons, incumbered 
with their arms, and moving in regular order, tliey 
could dash across the current of the Rhine. 

XIII. The leading chieftains of the nation were 
Julius Paulus and Claudius Civilis (a), both of 
royal descent. The former under a false charge of 
rebellion, was put to death by Fonteius Oapito. 
Cirilis was sent in irons to be disposed of b/Nero: 
Galba released him from his fetters. Under Yitel- 
lius, he was again in danger from the fury of the 
Roman soldiers, who called aloud for bis execution. * 
Hence his hatred of the Roman name, and his 
hopes of success founded on the distractions of the 
empire. Disfigured by the loss of an eye, he took 
occasion from that blemish to call himself a second 
Sartorids (6), or another Hannibal. Politic beyond 
the reach of barbarians, be wished to avoid an open 
ruptara with Rome, and, to that end', affected to 
espouse the cause of Vespasian. To this conduct 
some colour was given by the letters which he re- ^ 

eeived from Antonius, directing him to make a 
diversion in Germany, in order to prevent the sue* 
cour of the legk>DS expected by Yitetlius. Hordeo- 
iiius Fhectts gave the same order in person. Thi^t 
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^ ^j \, chiefly zealous in the cause of his country. If such 

^ prodigious numbers made an irruption into Italy, he 

^- trembled for the fate of the empire. 

XIV. Civilis had taken his resolution to throw off 
the yoke. With a bold, but concealed, plan of am* 
bition, he looked forward to future contingencies, 
and took his measures in the following manner. By 
order of Vitellius, new levies were to be made, and 
the youth of Batavia was to be called out This ex* 
pedient, harsh in itself, was rendered still more so 
by the avarice and profligacy of the Roman officers. 
liy their direction the aged and inlirm were pressed 
into the service, in order to extort from them a 
stipulated price for their dismission. Boys of tender 
years, but advanced in their growth (as is generally 
the case in that country), were dragged away to 
gratify the criminal passions of their masters. Hence 
murmurs, jeak>usies, and grievous complaints. The 
leaders of the conspiracy saw their opportunity, and 
by their advice, the people refused to be enrolled. 
Civilis, under the pretext of a convivial meeting, 
drew together the prime nobility, and the bravest 
of the nation, to a banquet (a) in a sacred grove. 
At a late hour, when wine and midnight revelry 
bad inflamed their spirits, he took occasion to expa- 
tiate on the fame and military exploits of the Bata- 
vians, artfully making a transition to the sufferings 
of his countrymen, the depredations of the Romans^ 
and the cruel tyranny under which the nation! 
groaned. ^^ Rome,^ he said, '^ no longer treats us 
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IV. 

*' bondage. The commanders of legions were wont j^ ^ q 
" to come among us with their train of attendants, ^. 
" always a grievous burthen; but even that honour ^^* 
" is now withheld. We are turned over to centu- 
^^ rions and subaltern officers. Those petty tyrants 
^^ are no sooner enriched with plunder, and pam- 
'^ pered with our blood, than they are recalled, tq 
^ make way for new oppressors. Rapacity follows 
'^ in succession ; and, to varnish their guilt, new ex- 
^ pedients are found, and new names for extortion. 
^^ A project is now on foot to recruit their armies, 
^^ and, for that puipose, the country must be drained 
^ of inhabitants; sons must be torn from thciir 
^ parents, and brothers from their brothers. And 
" yet the Romans were never, at any period, in so^ 
^^ feeble a condition. Behold their winter-quarters: 
^^ besides their old men, and their stores of plunder: 
" what have they to exhibit to our view.^ Dare to 
^^ lift your eyes, and you will see the phantom of an 
^^ army, mere nominal legions. Our forces are in 
" vigour: we have both infantry and cavalry: the 
'^ Germans are our kinsmen; the Gaub think as we 
^^ do; and even the Romans themselves invite us to 
^^ the war. If we fail, our zeal for Vespasian will 
^^ plead our excuse; if we succeed, victory gives no 
^ account of her actions.'^ 

XY. This speech was received with shouts of 
approbation. Civilis, taking advantage of the im- 
pression he had made, bound them all in a solemn, 
league, with oatlis and imprecations, according to 
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-j^^^ castles, had been coUected together, advanced up 

^ the river to second the operations of ttie army. A 
69.' battle ensued, and had not lasted long, when a 
cohort of Tungrians, with their ensigns displayed, 
went over to Civilis. By this unexpected treachery 
the Roman army was thrown into confusion. The 
soldiers found themselves beset on every side. They 
were slaughtered by their friends and enemies. 
Nor did the fleet behave with more fidelity. Num- 
bers of the men at the oars were Batavians: thej 
began, as it were through ignorance and want of 
skill, to counteract the mariners and sailors, till, at 
length, turning the prows of the vessels, they bore 
away to the opposite shore. The pilots and centu- 
rions who dared to oppose them, were put to death; 
and thus the whole fleet, to the number of four-and- 
twenty ships, was either taken, or went over to the 
enemy. 

XFII. This victory was splendid, and at the same 
time brought with it solid advaiiliBes. The Bata- 
vians were in want of arms and shipping, and they 
were now supplied with both. Their fame resound- 
ed throughout Gaul and Germany. Both nations 
honoured them as the assertors of public lib^ty. 
The Germans, by their ambassadors, offered to 
espouse therf cause, and the Gauls were already 
inclined to join the confederacy. Civilis had the 
address to allure that nation to his interest. To such 
of their officers as were taken prisoners he granted 
liberty to return to their native country, and the 
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cohorts had their option either to depart, or to join book 
the victorious army. Those who remained were ^. u.c. 
employed honourably in the service, and such as .^^ 
preferred their dismission went off loaded with the ^* 
spoils of the Romans. Before their departure, Givilia 
laboured, in secret conferences, to inflame theur in- 
dignation. ^^ Call to mind,^' he said, '^ the miseries 
^ which you have endured for a series of years. 
^ Your condition, during that period, was a state of 
^ bondage, and you gave it the name of peace. 
^ The Batavians were exempt from taxes and tri- 
^^ butes, and yet they took up arms against the op- 
^^ pressors of mankind. In the first engagement, the 
^ Romans fled before the sons of freedom. Let the 
^ Gauls shake off the yoke, and what must be the 
^^ consequence? Tho resources of Italy are exhaust- 
^ ed. It is by the blood of the provinces that the 
^^ provinces have been wrested from us. For the 
^ defeat of Vindex (a) the Romans have no reason 
^^ to triumph. That victory was gained by the Rata* 
^ vian cavalry^;'|igr^ them the .Sduans and Arver- 
^ nians were put to the rout Among the auxilia- 
^^ ries led by Yerginius on that occasion, the Belgic 
^^ Gauls were his strongest force. Gaul, it may be 
^ truly said, was conquered by herself At present, 
^^ one common interest unites us all, and we have 
^ this further advantage; whatever of useful disci- 
^ plme was to be found m the Roman camps, we 
^ have made that our own. Theu- military skill is 
^^ on our side. The veteran cohorts, befoi% whom 
^ Otho^s legions were obliged to fly, have declared 
^ for us. . Syria and Asia, and the oriental nationft 
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A.u.c. ^ ^^^^^ necks to the yoke: under their own despotic 
A^6, ^ y^^^S^ they have been taught to crouch in bondage. 
^- " In Gaul there are men still living, who were bom 
^^ in freedom, before tributes (6), imposts, and other 
^^ badges of Roman tyranny were invented. By the 
^^ overthrow of Varus and his legions slavery was 
^ driven out of Germany. In that juncture, it was 
"' not with a Yitellius that the assertors of freedom 
^^ were to contend: the struggle was with Augustus 
^^ Caesar. Against that emperor the Germans fought 
^^ for liberty, that best gift, dealt out by the impar- 
^^ tial hand of nature, even to the brute creation. Man 
^ has the addition of courage and virtue to defend 
^^ his rights; and all who have the fortitude to stand 
^^ forth in that glorious cause, are sure to be favour- 
^ ed by the gods. Let us rise at once, and. sword 
^^ in hand, attack a people weakened by their own 
^ divisions. Our strength is unimpaired; the Romans 
^ are exhausted; they are divided between Yespa* 
^ sian and Yitellius; and, while they are fighting for 
^ a master, they offer themselves to the just ven- 
^^ geance of an injured people.^^ 

XVIII. While Civilis, in this manner, endea- 
voured to rouse the states of Gaul and Germany, 
the ambition of that politic warrior inspired all his 
measures. If his project succeeded, he thought of 
nothing less than making himself king of those rich 
aqd powerful nations. Hordeonius Flaccus affected, 
. for some time, to have no suspicion of Civilis. He 
soon, however, received inteUigence that the camp 
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was taken by storm, the cohorts put to the sword, booh: 
and the Roman name exterminated from the Isle of 



A. u. c. 



Batavia, In this alarming crisis, be ordered Mam- s^- 
mius Lupercus, with two legions, then under his <60- 
command in winter quarters, to march against the 
enemy. That oflScer obeyed with prompt alacrity. 
With the forces in his camp, with the Ubians, who 
were near at hand, and the Treverian cavalry, drawn 
from an inconsiderable distance, he passed over into 
the island. He added to his army a squadron of Ba- 
tavian horse, already corrupted by the wily arts of 
Civilis. These men made a show of zeal in the ser- 
vice of the Romans, to the end. that, on the day of 
battle, they might enhance the value of their treach- 
ery. Civilis prepared to receive the enemy. Near 
his person he displayed the banners taken from the 
vanquished cohorts, that the sight of those glorious 
trophies might inspire his troops. with ardour, and 
depress a conquered enemy by the recollection of 
their late calamity. In the rear he placed his mother 
and his sisters, with the wives and children of the 
soldiers, that they might there inflame the ardour of 
the combatants, and, by their reproaches, prevent an 
Ignominious flight The field resounded with the 
war-song of the soldiers, and the savage bowlings 
of the women. The Romans returned a feeble shout. 
The Batavian cavalry went over to their country- 
men, and by that desertion the left wing of the Ro- 
man army was exposed to the enemy. The legion- 
ary soldiers, though pressed on every side, preserved 
iheir ranks, and showed an intrepid countenance; 
The Ubian and Treverian auxiliaries fled with pre- 
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^ „' mined fury. The legions, in the mean time, seized 
822. the opportunity, and retreated in good order to the 
^9. station known by the name of Vetera, or the old 
camp (a). After this victory, a struggle for power 
and pre-eminence broke out between Givilis and 
Claudius Labeo, who commanded the Batavian ca- 
valry. Civilis did not judge it safe to put his rival 
to deatti: an act of violence might provoke the popu- 
lar hatred; and yet, if he suffered him to remain with 
the army, internal discord might be productive of 
quarrels and confusion. Labeo was removed to the 
country of the Frisians. 

XIX. Such was the posture of aflairs when the Ca- 
ninefates and a detachment of Batavian cohorts, by 
order of Yitellius, set out on their march for Rome. 
A messenger dispatched by Civilis overtook them 
with the news of his victory. The intelligence filled 
the soldiers with arrogance and ferocity. They de- 
manded a recompense for their march, the donative 
promised by Yitellius, with double pay, and an 
.augpientation of their cavalry. In making these de- 
mands, they had no hopes of success; a pretext for 
sedition was all they wantpd. Hordeonius Flaccus 
yielded m several instances; but his concessions 
provoked ulterior demands, which the men knew 
would not be granted At length, throwing aside all 
respect for the general, they resolved to join Civilis, 
and accordingly bent their course towards the Lower 
Germany. Flaccus called a council of the tribunes 
aud centurionsi to deliberate wbedier it were ezpe* 
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dient to redace the mtitiDeers by force of arms. His book 
natural timidity returned upon him, and his officers XuTcT 
had no resolution. They suspected the fidelity of ^ 
the auxiliary forces, and knew besides, that the le- ^* 
gions were chiefly Qlled with raw recruits. Flaccus 
resolf ed to keep his men within their entrenchments; 
but be resolved without decision, and the next mo- 
ment repented. The very officers who advised the 
measure were the first to condemn it. The general 
sent off dispatches to Herenius Gallus, then at the 
head of the first legion stationed at Bonn (a), with 
orders to oppose the march of the Batavians, while 
be himself with his whole army hung upon their 
rear. The plan was, no doubt, well concerted. Had 
both generals advanced with their troops, the re- 
volters must have been hemmed in, and cut to 
pieces. Flaccus once more changed his mind. In a 
second letter to Gallus, he directed that officer not 
to obstruct the Batavians in their march. By this 
fluctuation of counsels, both the generals were 
brought .under a cloud of suspicion. The war and 
all its consequences were imputed, not to the in- 
active spirit of the soldiers, nor yet to the superior 
bravery of the insurgents, but to the perfidy dlthe 
commanding officers. 

XX. The Batavians, as soon as they drew near to 
the camp at Bonn, sent a message to H^ennios 
Gallus, importing, ^^ that they had no hostile design. 
^ They had often fought for the Romans, and did not 
^ mean to make war against them. Worn out in a 
^ long and painful service, tfaey desired nothing but 
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^ ^\, '• march, if not obstructed, would leave behind no 
^822. u trace of mischief; but if their passage was dis- 
^' ^^ puted, thejr were determined to cut their waj 
^ sword in hand.^ The Roman general was stag- 
gered by these menaces; but his soldiers, eager for 
action^ obliged him to hazard a battle. The whde 
army rushed out at the several gates of the camp, 
in number three thousand legionary soldiers, some 
Belgic cohorts raised by sudden levies, and a large 
body of peasants, and followers of the camp, an un- 
disciplined band, before the onset brave and inso* 
lent, and in the heat of action the first to betake 
themselves to flight. The Romans hoped to surround 
an enemy whom they knew to be mferior in number. 
The Batavians, whom a life* of warfare had made 
soldiers, formed their ranks with skill; the front, 
the flanks, and the rear, prepared to meet the enemj. 
The Roman lines were too much extended into 
length. The Batavians attacked with fury, and soon 
broke through the ranks. The Belgic cohorts gave 
way on the first impression. The rout of the legions 
fallowed. All endeavoured to regain their camp. In 
the^ entrenchments a dreadful slaughter followed. 
The fosse was filled with mangled bodies, nor was 
the havoc made by the Batavians only: numbers, 
in that wild confusion, perished by the hands of their 
comrades. The conquerors pursued their march, 
avoiding Jthe road to the Agrippinian colony, and, 
. during the rest of their way, committed no act of 
hostili^. They even endeavoured to exculpate them- 
selves from all imputation in their late encounter at 
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Bonn, att^ing that they were, on that occasion, un- boor 
der the necessity of acting on the defensive, when "XTuTc 
peace was humbly offered, and haughtily refused. 
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XXI. CiviUs, being now reinforced by these vete- 
ran cohorts, found himself at the head of a regular 
anny. His resolution, notwithstanding^, began to 
falter. The weight and power of the Romans priB- 
sented themselves to his mind; he balanced all con^' 
sequences, and, still remaining indecisive, judged it 
best to save appearances by making his whole army 
take the oath of fidelity to Vespasian. He also sent a 
deputation to the two legions, which aflter their late 
defeat retired to the old camp, inviting them to fol- 
low his example, :and acknowledge the title of (he 
new emperor. The legions returned for answer, 
^^ that it was not their custom to adopt the counsels 
^ of an enemy, much less of a traitor. Yitellius was 
^^ their sovereign, and in his cause they would stand 
^ firm to the last It was not for a deserter, a Bata- 
^ vian fugitive, to assume the style and character of 
^ an arbiter in the afiairs of Rome. The punishment 
^ due to his crimes was what he had to expect^^ En- 
raged by this reply, Civilis roused the whole Batavian 
nation. The Bructerians and Tencterians (a) enter* 
ed into the league, and by agents, dispatched for the 
purpose, all Germany was invited to share in the spoil 
and glory of the conquest 

XXII. Mummius Lupercus and Nnmisias Ru- 
fus, the two Roman generals, saw a storm gathering 

vol*. T. 5 
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^ ^J '^. combined forces of the enemy, began to strengthen 
^^ the fortifications of the old camp. A number of 
^' buildings, during a long peace, had been erected 
near the entrenchments, so thick as to resemble a 
municipal town; but, in time of war, they might 
favour the approach of an enemy, and, for that rea* 
son, were levelled to the ground. But a sufficient 
store of provisions was not laid up in the camp. 
The soldiers were permitted to seize the whole 
stock, as lawful plunder: and, by consequence, that 
which might have held out for a considerable time, 
was in a few days entirely consumed. Civilis ad- 
vanced with the main body of his army. He com* 
mandod the centre in person, at the head of the 
select Batavian forces. To stnJce tHe Romans with 
terror, he lined both banks of the Rhine with batta- 
. lions of Germans, and ordered the cavalry to scour 
the country round. His fleet, at the same time, ad- 
vanced against the current To increase the pomp 
and terror of the war, the colours taken from the 
cohorts were displayed to view, and the images 
of wild beasts (a) were brought forth from the 
sacred ^oves, according to the custom of those 
barbarous nations rushing to a battle. The besieged 
saw the appearance of a civil and a foreign war upon 
their hands at once. The extent of the entrencb- 
ments, designed at first for the reception of two 
legions, and now defended by scarce five thousand 
men, inspired the barbarians with hope and courage. 
It is true, that within the lines there was a numerous 
body of sutlers and followers of the army, who, on 
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the first alarm, bad fled to the camp for protection, book 
and from those men some kind of service was ex- 
pected. 

XXIII. The camp stood partly on the side of a 
hill, that rose with a gentle acclivity, and partly on 
the level plain; originally the design of Augustus 
Caesar, who had conceived, that the legions, stationed, 
there in winter quarters, would be able to bridle 
both the Germaniea That emperor tlid not foresee 
the time when the barbarians would dare to seek 
the legions in their entrenchments. It followed, by 
consequence, that no pains were employed to add 
to the natural strength of the place: no works were 
thrown up to secure the ramparts; courage and mi- 
litary discipline ' were deemed a sufficient bulwark. 
The Batavians, and the troops from beyond the 
Rhine, did not advance to the attack in one united 
body. Jealous of their national honour, and eager to 
distinguish themselves by brave exploit, the several 
nations formed their lines in separate divisions. The 
assault began with missive weapons lanced at a dis- 
tance; but no impression was made. The darts hung 
without effect upon the towers and pinnacles of thci 
walls, while the discharge of stones from the fortifi* 
cations overwhelmed all beneath. The barbarians 
resolved to storm the works. They rushed to the 
attack, rending the air with wild and furious bowl- 
ings; they advanced their scaling ladders, and form- 
ed a military shell. Some boldly gained the top of 
the parapet, but were driven back at the point of the 
sword, or beat down with bucklers. As- they fejl, 
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j^^^] ' ^. Their own impetqous fury htirried them into danger. 

^^ Encouraged by their former Access, and. sure of 
«9- victory, they rus>ied on to the assauK with that un- 
daunted courage with whicb the thirst of prey in- 
spires the minds of^barbarians. Under every disad- 
vantage they still thought of plunder. Thcgr at- 
tempted, for the first time, to make use of batter- 
ing engines, but without sufficient skill They were 
ta\ight by prisoners and deserters to raise, with rude 
materials, a platform, in the shape of a bridge, and to 
- move it forward upon wheels. From the top'of the 
arch, as from a rampart, some were able to annoy 
the besieged, while others, under cover, endeavoured 
to sap the walls. But the weight of .stones discharged 
from the engines of the Romans broke down and 
crushed the enormous fabric. The Batavians, how- 
ever, did not desist They b^n to prepare pent- 
houses, and to form a covered way with hurdles* 
The besieged attacked them with a volley of flaming 
javelins, and poured such an incessant fire, that the 
assailants were on every side enveloped by the flames. 
In despair of carrying the works by force, they 
turned their thoughts to a regular blockade. They 
knew that the besieged had but a scanty store of 
provisions, by no means equal to the subsistence of 
a vast unwarlike multitude. Famine, they had no 
doubt, would conspire with the natural treacheiy of 
the slaves to kindle the flame of sedition in the camp^ 
^ They relied, besides, on the unforeseen events of wari 
andhad no doubt of being, in a short time, masters 
of the place. 
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XXIY. Hordeonius Fteccas, having received in- book 
telligence flmt the old camp was invested^'seot dis- -;^~[j^ 
patches into Gaul for a reinforcement, and order- 
ed DiUius Yocttla, who commanded the eighteenth 
legion, to proceed, at the head of a chosen detach- 
ment, by rapid marches along the banks of the 
Rhine; while he himself, disabled by bodily infirmi- 
ty, and detested by his men, sailed down the river, 
to follow the motions of the army. The complaints 
of the soldiers against their general were loud and 
violent ^^ It was by his connivance that the Bata- 
^ vian cohorts departed from Magontiacum; he was 
^^ blind, or pretended to be so, to the machinations of 
^ Civilis; and he wilfully suffered the German nations 
^^ to be drawn intcf the revolt Neither Antonius 
^^ Primus, nor Mucianus, by their vigour and acti- 
*^ vity, so effectually served the interest of Yespa- 
^^ sian. Open hostility declares itself at once, and 
^* men are on their guard: fraud works in secret, and 
^* the blow, because concealed, is not easily warded 
^ off. Civilis has thrown off the mask; above disguise, 
'^ an open enemy, he heads his army in the field. 
^^ Hordeonius Flaccus wages war in his chamber; he 
^ gives his orders in bed, and favours the operstfions 
*^ of the enemy. And shall so many brave and war- 
^^ like soldiers languish under a wretched valetudina- 
^ rian? a superannuated general? Better to strike 
^ at once, and, by the death of a traitor, detiver the 
^ army from an impotent chief, under whose inauspi- 
^ ciotts banners tfiey had nothing to expect but dis- 
^ grace and ruin.^^ While by these and such like d»- 
courses the minds of the legions kindled to a blaze. 
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\^ tj \; receipt of those letters could not be concealed from 

A.^u. ^^^ armj. Flaccus, for that reason^ read them to a 

^' full assembly <tf the soldiers, and «ent the messen- 

genf bound in 'chains to Vitellius. 

XXV. That proceeding had its effect: the men 
were pacified, and soon after arrived at Bonn, the 
winter-station of the first legion. The soldiers at 
that place ivere still more enraged against the gene- 
ral. To his misconduct they imputed their late 
defeat ^ By his order they marched out to of- 
^^ fer battle to the Batavians, expecting, while they 
'^ engaged the enemy in front, that the troops from 
^^ Magontiacum were to fall npon the rear. But 
^^ no succours arrived; the men fell a sacrifice to 
^^ the treachery of the general. The other armies, 
^ wherever stationed, were kept in ignorance of all 
^^ that passed, nor was any account transmitted to 
^ Vitellius. And yet it was evident, that, by the 
^ vigorous efforts of the adjoining provinces, the 
^.rebellion might have bepn crushed in the bud.^ 
To appease these discontents, Flaccus produced, 
and read, in the presence of the army, copies of die 
several letters by which he had endeavoured to ob- 
tain succours from Britain, Spain, and GauL He 
descended to other compliances still more perm* 
cious and disgraceful He established a new rule, 
by which it was settled, that, for the future, all 
letters should be delivered to the eagle-bearers of 
the legions, to be by them communicated to the 
soldiers, before they underwent the inspection of 
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the general oflScers. He then ordered one of the book 
mutineers to be loaded with irons; not that the man ^^ ^j ^ 
was the only incendiary, but the geiRral meant, by jj^^; * 
that act to retain ^ome shadow of aiUhoritjL From ^^* 
Bonn the army proceeded to the Agrippinian colony. 
At that place they were joined by numerous sue- * 
cours that came pouring in from Gaul, where, in 
the beginning of the troubles, the people still ad- 
hered to the interest of Rome. But, in a short time 
afterwards, when they saw the efforts of the Germans 
crowned with success, the different states of thjat 
country had recourse to arms, determined to reco- 
ver their liberty, and, if the enterprise succeeded, 
with the ambitious design of imposing upon others 
the yoke which they.shook off from their own shouK 
ders. The fury of the legions was far from being ap- 
peased. The example of a single offender bound in 
chains made no impression. That very man was 
hardy enough to turn his own particular case into 
an argument against his general. He had been, he 
said, the confidential messenger between Ftaccus 
and Civilis; and now, to hinder the trath from being 
brought to light, his testimony was to be suppress? 
ed by an unjust and cruel sentence. The wicked- 
ness of this incendiary roused the indignation of 
Ybcula. That spirited officer mounted the tribunal 
with a firmness tliat struck a general awe. He or- 
dered the miscreant to be seized, and, notwithstand- « 
ing the violence of his shrieks, sent him to instant 
execution. The seditious were overawed, and the 
well-disposed obeyed with alacrity. Yocula was 
BOW the favourite of the army. The soldiers, with ^ 
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and Fldtccus resigned the command. 
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XXyL The minds of the soldiers were still in 
agitation, and various causes conspired to inflame 
their discontents. Thdr pay was in arrear; provi- 
sions were scarce; the Gauls were not in a tmnper 
to pay their tribute, or to furnish supplies of men; 
the Rhine, by a long course of drjr weather, almost 
unknown ia that climate^ was sunk so low as to be 
hardly navigable; supplies for the army were con- 
'Veyed with difficulty; to hinder the Germans from 
fording over, a chain of posts was necessaiy on the 
banks of the river; and, by consequence, there was 
a dearth of grain, and many mouths to demand it 
With vulgar minds, the shallowness of the stream 
passed for a prodigy. According to their interpre- 
tation, the very rivers deserted the Romans, and 
the ancient boundaries of the empire disappeared. 
That, which in time of peace (a) would have been 
no more than the effect of natural causes, was 
now called fate, and the wrath of the god& The 
army marched to Novesium (6), and was there 
joined by the thirteenth legion under the command 
of Herennius Gallus, who was now associated with 
Yocula. The two generals were not inclined to 
seek the enemy. They pitched their camp at a 
place called Gelduba (c), and, to keep their men in 
exercise, employed them in forming the line of 
battle, in diggmg trenches, throwing up ramparts, 
and other military wwks. To give thrai an oppor- 
tunity to plunder, jand by that incentive to animate 
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their courage, Vocula marched with the main body book 
into the territory of the Gdgeroians (d), a people ^ ^j ^. 
leagued with Civilis. Gallus, in the meaii time, ^^2^ 
with part of the troths, kept possession of the camp. ^ 

XXYII. It happened that a barge, laden with 
grain, was stranded in a shallow part of the river, 
at a small distance from the camp. The Germans 
exerted themselves to draw the vessel to their own 
bank. Gallus dispatched a cohort to prevent tlie dis- 
grace. The Grermans poured down in greater num- 
bers: succours arrived on both sides: an engagement 
followed. The Germans, after making a prodigious 
slaughter, secured the vessel. The Romans imputed 
their defeat not to their own want of valour, but to 
the treachery of the general. This, in all csdamities, 
was the constant language of the army. The soldiers 
in their fury dragged Gallus out of his tent; they 
tore his clothes, and fell on him with blows, de- 
manding who were the accomplices combined with 
him to betray the army? and what was the price of 
his perfidy? Their rage against Hordeonius Flaccus 
broke out again with increasing violence. He was 
the author of the crime, and Gallus was an instru- 
ment in his hands. In this extremity, to deliver 
himself from instant death, the general was obliged 
to yield to the passions of the men, and give his 
testimony against Hordeonius Flaccus. He was, not- 
withstanding, loaded with fetters, and not released 
till Yocula returned to the camp. That general, on 
the following day, ordered the ringleaders of the 
mutiny to be put to death. Such was the wonderful 
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^^' at pne moment rage and madness, and, in qaick 
822. successioni patience and resignation. The common 
69. ■ men beyond all doubt, were devoted to Vitellius, 
while the most distinguished oflBcers inclined to Ves- 
pasian. Hence that astonishing medley of guilt and 
' punishment, of dutiful behaviour and savage fero- 
city. The men were unwilling to be governed, and 
yet submitted to correction. 

XXVIII Civilis, in the mean lime, grew every 
day more formidable. All Germany espoused his 
cause, and succours arrived from every quarter. The 
states beyond the Rhine delivered their prime nobi- 
lity as hostages to bind the league in closer unbn. 
Civiiis issued his orders, that tlie confederates, who 
lay contiguous to the Ubians (a) and Treverians, 
should harass the people by frequent incursions, 
and carry slaughter and devastation through their 
country. At the same time, he gave directions that 
a strong party should pass over the Mouse, to invade 
the Menapians (b), the Morinians, and the frontiers 
of Gaul. The soldiers in every quarter were enriched 
with plunder. The Ubians, in particular, felt the 
vengeance of the ravaging parties. Though they 
were originally of German extraction, they had re- 
nounced their country, and, proud of a Roman name, 
styled themselves the Agrippinian colony. Their 
cohorts, posted at a distance from the Rhine, and in 
that station thinking themselves secure, were sur- 
prised at the town of Marcodurum (c), and cut to 
pieces. The Ubians, in their tum^ penetrated into 
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Grermauy, and at first committed depredations with book 
impunity, till, in the end, they were overpowered by ^ ^j ^; 
superior numbers. Through the whole of the war j^^ 
their fidelity to Rome was unshaken; but a train of ^^* 
misfortunes was their only recompense. Fhished 
with success, and pleased with the defeat of the 
Ubians, Givilis pressed the siege of the old camp 
with the utmost vigour. His first care was to cut off 
all communication, that no intelligence of intended 
succours might reach the garrison. The manage- 
ment of the battering engines and other warlike pre- 
parations he left to the Batavians ; and seeing that tbQ 
forces from beyond the Rhine were eager for action, 
he ordered them to advance to the entrenchments, 
and by a sudden assault to force the works. They 
were repulsed) and by his order returned to the 
chaise. In so numerous an army men might he 
sacrificed, and yet the loss not be felt 

XXIX. The night afforded no pause from the 
attack. The barbarians set fire to the clumps of 
wood, which they had ranged along the entrench* 
ments, and betook themselves to feasting and reyeliy. 
Growing warm with liquor, they rushed with head- 
long fury to assault the works. Their darts were 
thrown at an enemy safe in obscurity, while the 
Romans were enabled by the glaring fires to view 
the scene of action, and ta&e aim at the combatants, 
who made themselves conspicuous by their valour 
w the splendour of their arms, Civilis saw the dis- 
advantage, and ordered the fires to be extinguished. 
Confusion, darkness, and wild uproar followed. Di^^ 
sonant shouts were heard ; randon blows were given ; 
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\ ^[^ or avoid the enemy. Where a noise was loudest, 
^^^ they faced about to that quarter, and discharged 
^^' their weapons m the dark. Valour was undistin- 
guished, and the bravest often fell by the hand of the 
coward. The Germans fought with the rage of mad- 
men; the Romans with their usual discretion, like 
soldiers inured to danger. Their poles pointed with 
iron were never darted at random, nor did they dis- 
charge their massy stones without being sure of their 
effect Whenever they heard the barbarians sapping 
the foundation of the walls, or found their scaling- 
ladders applied to the ramparts, they made sure of 
their blow, and with their bucklers or their javelins 
drove the assailants headlong down the steep. Some 
gained the summit of the walls, and perished on the 
spot. The night passed in this manner, and the day 
brought on a new mode of attack. 

XXX. A tower, with two floors for the soldiers, 
had been constructed by the barbarians. With this 
huge machine they now advanced against the works 
at the praetorian gate (a), the ground on that side of 
the camp being smooth and level. The Romans di- 
rected their strong beams and other instruments 
with so much force, that the whole structure was 
crushed to pieces, and the soldiers who had been 
posted in the galleries, lay buried under the rums. 
In that moment the besieged made a successful 
sally. The legionary soldiers, in the mean time, 
framed with skill a number of new machines. One, 
in particular, struck the enemy with terror and 
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amazement This was so constructed (6), that an book 
arm, projecting from the top, waved over the heads ^ ^[^ 
of the barbarians, till, being suddenly let down, it ^^* 
caught hold of the combatants, and, springing back ^^ 
with sudden elasticity, carried them up in the air, 
in the view of the astonished Germans, and, turning 
round with rapidity, threw them headlong into the 
camp. Civilis found himself baffled in every attempt 
He despaired of carrying the place by storm, and 
once more turned the siege into a close blockade; in 
the mean time tampering with the garrison, and, by 
false intelligence as well as ample promises endea- 
vouring to seduce the men from their duty. 

XXXI. The transactions, which we have here 
related, happened in Germany before the battle of 
Cremona (a). The first account of the victory at 
that place was sent by Antonius Primus, with Caeci- 
na^s proclamation annexed to his letters. The news 
was further confirmed by Alpinus Montanus, the 
commander of one of the vanquished cohorts, who, 
after the defeat, made the best of his way into Ger- 
many. By this event the minds of the Roman army 
were thrown into violent agitations. The aui^iliaries 
from Gaul, a mercenary band, who neither loved 
one party nor hated the other, mere soldiers of for- 
tune, without sentiment or principle, were soon per- 
suaded by their officers to abandon the cause of 
Yitellius. The veteran soldiers remained for some 
time in suspense. Overruled at length by Hordeo* 
nius Flaccus, and importuned by the tribunes, they 
«wore fidelity to Vespasian; but with an air of re- 
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their hearts were not in unison with their words. In 

^^^' repeating the form of the oatli, they faltered at the 

^9- name of Yespasianf never pronouncing it distinctly, 

hut muttering to themselves, and, in general, passing 

it over in silence. 



XXXn. A letter from Antonius to Civilis was 
read to a full assembly of the legions. The style, in 
which that. active partisan was treated as a friend to 
the new emperor, while the legions were considered 
as enemies, excited a general indignation. An ac- 
count of these transactions was soon after ti'ansmit- 
ted to the camp at Gelduba, where the same com- 
pliance, and the same discontents, prevaOed. Mon- 
tanos was deputed to Civilis, with instructions to 
require, that he would ^ lay down his arms, and 
^( cease to varnish hostile intentions with the spe- 
^ cious pretence of fighting in the cause of Rome. If, 
^ in fact, he meant to serve Vespasian, tiiat end was 
'^ answered, and it was time to sheatii the sword. ^ 
To this message Civilis replied with guarded sub- 
tiety; but perceiving in Montanus an active genius, 
and a spirit of enterprise, he opened his mind witii- 
out reserve. *' I have served,'' he said, " in the 
^ Roman armies for five-and-twenty years: in that 
^ time I have encountered various perils; and what 
^ has been my reward? I have seen the death of a 
^ brother; I have been loaded with fetters; and I 
^^ have heard the clamours of the Roman army^ 
^ with rage and violence demanding my blood. If, 
" in return, I seek the blood of my enemies, I stand 
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^^ justified by tbe law of nations. As to 70a, ye Tre* book 
" verians, and you, ye abject nations, who can tamely ^ ^'^ 
^^ submit to a foreign master, what do yon expect ^^ 
^^ will be the fruit of aU your toil, and all your blood 69/ 
'^ lavished in the service of Rome? Endless warfare, 
^ eternal tributes, the lictor's rod, the axe, and the 
^ wanton cruelty of your imperious masters; those 
^ are the rewards that wait you. Behold in me the 
^^ prsefect of a single cohort; behold the Caninefates 
<^ and the Batavian forces; they are but a mere 
^ handful of men, a small portion of Gaul: and yet, 
^^ what have we not achieved? That spacious camp, 
^^ the proud display of Roman labour, is, at this 
^^ moment, tottering to its fall. If their legions hold 
^^ out, famine will devour them; if famine forbears, 
^^ the sword must end tliem. In a word, by daring 
'^ nobly, we shall recover our liberty: if we fail, our 
'^ condition can not be worse than it was before.^' 
By this animated speech Givilis roused the ambi* 
tion of Montanus. He then dismissed him with di- 
rections to report his answer in milder terms. Mon- 
tanus obeyed his orders, content with reporting that 
he failed in his negotiation. He suppressed the rest; 
but the whole broke out afterwards with redoubled 
fury. 

XXXIII. Civilis turned his attention to the mo- 
tions of Yocola and- his army. Having reserved for 
himself a sufficient force, he dispatched to Gelduba 
his veteran cc^orts, and the bravest of the Germans^ 
under the command of Julius Maximus and Glau* 
dius Victor. The last was nephew to Civilis, being a 
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^ u ^> (a), and there stormed the winter encampment of a 

A^ D ^uadron of horse. From that place they made a 
^^' forced march, and fell with such unexpected furj 
on the camp at Gelduba, that Yocula had neither 
time to harangue his men, nor to form his line of 
battle. AH he could do, was to order the legionary 
soldiers to draw up in the centre. The auxiliaries, 
in a tumultuary manner, ranged themselves in the 
wings. The cavalry advanced to the attack; but 
making no impression on the well embodied ranks 
of the Germans, they soon gave ground, and fled 
with precipitation. From that moment, it was a 
scene of slaughter, not a battle. The Nervians quit- 
ted their post through fear or treachery, and, by 
their flight, left the flank of the Romans open to the 
enemy. The barbarians, following their advantage, 
penetrated to the centre. They drove the legions 
into their entrenchments; they seized their standards, 
and made a dreadful carnage. But a reinforcement 
coming up in time, the fortune of the day was 
changed. The Gascon cohorts (6), formerly levied 
by Galba, had received orders to join the army. 
Hearing, as they approached the camp, the din of 
arms, and the uproar of battle^ they advanced to 
the attack, and charged the Batavians m the rear. 
The terror that seized the enemy, was greater than 
could be expected from so small a number. Some 
imagined that succours arrived from Novesium; 
others thought of nothing less than the whole army 
from Magontiacum. The mistake revived the droop- 
ing courage of the Romans. Depending on the valour 
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of ofberg, they began to exert their own. The Ba- book 
tavian iDfantry was put to the rout. Their cavalry ^ ^'^ 
escaped, and carried with them the prisoners and ^^^ 
standards, which they had taken in the beginning of ^- 
the action. The number slain on the part of the Ro- 
mans greatly exceeded the Iq3s of the enemy ; but the 
slaughter fell on the worst of their troops, whereas 
the Germans lost the flower of their army. 

XXXiy. The commanders on both sides were 
equally in fault By their misconduct, they deserved 
the check they met with ; and, when fortune favoured 
their arms, neither of them knew how to improve 
his advantage. Had Civilis sent into the field a 
stronger force, it is evident that his men could not 
have been hemmed in by so small a number. Hav- 
ing forced the entrenchments, he might have rased 
them to the ground. On the other hand, Yocula 
had sent out no scouts to watch the motions of tlie 
enemy. Taken by surprise, he marched out of his 
camp, and was defeated. Having afterwards gained 
a victory, he made no use of it, but k>st several 
days before he made a forward movement Had he 
pursued his advantage^ and given the enemy no 
time to rest, one vigorous effort would have raised 
the siege of the camp. Civilis exerted every effort, 
determined to profit by the inactivity of the Roman 
general. He endeavoured by his messengers, to 
shake the firmness of the garrison ; he represented 
the forces under Yocula as entirely overthrown; he 
boasted of' a complete victory; he displayed the 
banners taken from the enemy, and, with ostenta- 
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^ ^J'^^ - which one of thera behaved deserves to be recorded. 
^^ With a clear and audible voice, he called out to the 
69. ' besieged, and told them the event of the late battle. 
For this gallant action, he was butchered on the 
spot That act of vengeance gave credit to his story. 
The besieged, at the same time, saw the blaze of 
villages on fire, and the country laid waste on every 
side. This announced the approach of a victorious 
army. Yociila commanded his men to halt in the 
sight of the camp, and, having erected his stand- 
ards, ordered a fosse to be made, and a palisade to 
be thrown up, that, the ba^age being safely depo- 
sited, he might offer battio with greater security. 
The soldiers thought it loss of time: Ihey desired 
to be led on to the attack; and, according to custom, 
threats of vengeance resounded through the army« 
No order of battle was formed. Fatigued by their 
march, and their ranks in confusion, they rushed 
on with impetuous fury. Civilis was in force, and 
ready to receive them. He relied no less on the 
vices of his enemy, than on the valour of his own 
troops. The Romans fought with various turns of 
fortune. The bold and forward in sedition were 
cowards in the field. A sense of honour prevailed 
with some. They remembered their late exfdoits, 
and, flushed with victory, maintained their post; 
they attacked the barbarians, and by deeds of vak>ur 
roused the spirit of their comrades. Having restor- 
ed the broken ranks, and renewed the battle, tb^ 
waved their hands to the besieged, inviting them to 
tally out, and use their opportunity. The legjow 
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from their ramparts saw the scene of action, and book 
rushed out at every gate. An accident disconcerted ^xhc, 
Civilis. His horse fell under him. A report that he |^. 
was slain, or dangerously wounded, ran through ^* 
both armies. Consternation covered the Batavian 
ranks, and joy inspired the Romans with new ar- 
dour. 

XXXV. Yocula did not think fit to harass the bar- 
barians in their retreat Instead of hanging on their 
rear, he amused himself with repairing the works 
of the camp, as if he expected a second siege. The 
consequence was, that he who so often neglected 
to make use of his victory, was thought no enemy 
to a lingering war. The scarcity of provisions was 
what chiefly distressed the Roman army. To remedy 
the evil, Vocula sent off all his useless people^ with 
the wagons, as far as Novesium, with intent that, 
by the return of the same convoy, a supply of corn 
might be brought to the camp. The conveyance by 
land was necessary, as the enemy were masters of 
the river. The first attempt succeeded, Civilis not 
having then recovered his strength. Being informed 
soon after, that a second party was on the way to 
Novesium, with a few cohorts marching in all the 
negligence of a profound peace, their colours and 
standards thinly guarded, their arms laid up in the 
wagons, and the men scattered in loose disorder, 
he resolved to attack them by surprise. Having first 
secured the bridges over the river, and the defiles 
of tfie country i, he advanced in order of battle. The 
Romans, though their lines were stretched to a vast 
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'j;^ir- to the conflict The cohorts arrived at Gelduba^and 

^^ found the entrenchments and the garrison in good 
^^' condition. The difficuhy of returning, after this 
check, to the old camp was now too apparent Yo- 
cula resolved to march to their assistance. For diis 
purpose he drafted from the fifth and fifteenth le- 
gions a thousand chosen men, who had stood the 
siege in the old camp, and were distinguished by 
their rancorous animosity to their commanding offi- 
cers. These he added to his army. A number of 
others, without orders, thought fit to follow, declaring 
aloud, that they would neither bear the distress of 
famine, nor the treachery of their chiefs. Among 
those who remained behind, the spirit of discontent 
was no less violent They complained, that, by draw- 
ing off a part, the whole was weakened. Hence two 
seditions raged at the same time; one demanding the 
return of Yocula, and the other resolved never again 
to enter the camp. 

XXXYI. Civilis, in the mean time, returned to 
the siege. Yocula retired to Gelduba, and thence to 
Novesium. Civilis took possession of Gelduba, and 
soon after, in an engagement of the cavalry, near 
Novesium, gained a victory. All events, whether 
prosperous or otherwise, were now alike to the Ro- 
mans, incensed, on every occasion, against their 
general oflBcers. Being reinforced by the detachment 
from the fifth and fifteenth legions, they grew more 
outrageous than ever; and having gained intelligence 
that a sum of money was sent by Yitellius, they cla- 
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moQred loudly for ihe immediate discharge of their book 
donative. Hordeonius Flaccus complied without he- ^ ^\. 
sitation, but in the name of Vespasian. By this step ^^ 
the flame of sedition was kindled to a blaze. The ^^* 
men betook themselves to feasts and revelling^ they 
caroused during the night, and, in their liiquor, their 
old antipathy to Flaccus revived with all its viru- 
lence. They rushed to his tent; the darkness of the 
night served to muffle their horrible design, and no 
sense of shame remained. Neither tribune nor cen- 
turion dared to interpose. They dragged their gene- 
ral out of his bed, and murdered him on the spot 
The same catastrophe was prepared for Yocula; but 
that officer, in the disguise of a slave, made his escape. 
The fury of the mutineers began to relent: fear suc- 
ceeded to rage; they dreaded the consequences, and, 
in their distress, dispatched some of the centurions, 
with letters to the states of Gaul, requesting a supply 
of men and money. 

XXXYII. Being left without a leader, they were 
no better than a senseless multitude, bold and wa- 
vering, rash and cowardly, by turns. Civilis ad- 
vanced to offer battle; they seized their arms, they 
laid them down, and betook themselves to flight. 
Even in distress they could not act with a spirit of 
union; they quarrelled among themselves, and the 
soldiers from the Upper Rhine abandoned the com- 
mon cause. The images of Y itellius were, notwith- 
standing, set up in the camp, and the adjacent Bel- 
gic cities; but Yitellius was then no more (a). The 
soldiers of the first, the fourth, and the eighteenth 
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^ ^Q selves under the command of Yocula, and havisg, 
^^ hj his direction, taken the oath of fidelity to Yes- 
^' pasian, marched to raise the siege of Magontiacum. 
A motley army of the Cattians (6), the Usipians, 
and the Mattiaci had invested the place; but, on the 
approach of the Romans^ they decamped with a load 
of booty* The legions fell in with their straggling 
parties, and put a great number to the sword. The 
Treverians had sunk a fence and raised a palisade, 
to defend the frontier of their country against the 
inroads of the Germans, whom they attacked with 
alternate success, and no small eifusion of blood. In 
the end, they deserted from the Romans, and, by 
their perfidy, sullied the lustre of all their former 
services. 

-^'^^ XXXVIII. Meanwhile, Yespasian and his son 
A. D. Titus, though both absent from Rome, entered on 
the year of their joint consulship. A melancholy 
^oom hung over the city. The minds of men were 
distracted with different apprehensions, and to their 
natural fears imagination added a train of groundless 
terrors. It was supposed that Africa (a), at the in- 
stigation of Lucius Piso, was in open rebellion, l^so 
was, at that time, governor of the province; but the 
love of innovation made no part of his charact^. 
It happened that the roughness of the winter inter- 
rupted the navigation, and, the corn ships not arri- 
ving regularly, the pq>ulace, who have never more 
than one day^s provision, dreaded an approachiif 
famine. Of all that concerns the public, the price 
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of grain is dieir only care (&). Their fear, at pre* book 
sent, was, that, to cut off supplies from Rome, the ^ ^'^ - 
coast of Africa was guarded; and what thejr feared, 823. 
thejr easHj believed. The TitelUans, not having yet ro. ' 
renounced the spirit of party, did what in them lay 
to confirm the report Even the conquerors did not 
dislike the news. Convulsions of the state were not 
unwelcome to 'men of their description, whose ava* 
rice no foreign conquest could appease, and no civil 
war could satisfy. ^ 

XXXIX. On the calends of January, the senate, 
convened by Julius Frontinus (a), the city prsetor, 
passed a vote of thanks to the general officers, the 
armies, and the kings in alliance with Borne. Ter* 
tius Julianus, who had quitted the legion under his 
command, as soon as the men declared for Yespa* 
sian, was, for that offence, deprived of the prastorship. 
Plotius Griphus succeeded to the office. Hprmus 
was raised to the equestrian rank. Upon the volun^ 
tary abdication of Frontinus, Domitian, who bad the 
additional title of Cassar, assumed the dignity of city 
pra9tor. From that time, all edicts and public instru^ 
Qients were issued in his name; but the authority of 
government still centred in Mucifinus, though some* 
times counteracted by Domitian. That young prince, 
encouraged by his friends, or spurred on by his own 
ambition, by fits and starto assumed the character of 
first minister. But Antonius Primus and Arrius Far 
rm were the persons whom MuctanQs viewed with t 
jealous j^e. They were both recent from the field 
qS glory; both covered with hurels, idolized by ihe 
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BOOK amy; and, as aD fhe blood tbey had qrilt was in the 
^'^' field of batde, tbej were both respected by the popu- 
823. lace. Antonios, it Was confidently said, had invited 
TO.' Scribonianus Grassus (b) to the head of the com- 
monwealth. Crassus was descended from an illustri- 
ous line of ancestors, and derived additional lustre 
from his brother, whom Galba made, by adoption, 
heir apparent of the empire. Thus distinguished, he 
would not have wanted partisans; but he was deaf 
to all temptation. A man of his way of thinking, who 
would have refused himself to a party already form- 
ed, was not to be dazzled by a distant and uncer- 
tain prospect. Mucianus found that he had, in the 
person of Antonius, a powerful rival. To ruin him 
by open hostility were a dangerous attempt He re- 
solved to act by stratagem, and accordingly, m the 
senate, grew lavish in his praise. He amused him in 
private with splendid promises; he (^ered him the 
government of the nethermost Spain, then vacant by 
the absence of Cluvius Rufus,and bestowed favours 
on his friends, assigning to some the rank of praefect, 
and rabing others to military honours. He flattered 
tiie ambition of Antonius, and was, at the same time, 
at work to undermine him. He sent the seventh le- 
gion, known to be devoted to his rival, into winter- 
quarters. The third was in the interest of Arrius 
Varus, and for that reason sent into Syria. Fkrt of 
the army was ordered back to Germany; and, the 
seeds of tumult and sedition being in this manner 
removed, the city b^an to resume its ancient form: 
the laws revived, and the magistrates discharged the 
functions of theur oflBce. 
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XL. Domitian, on the day of bis first appearance book 
io the senate, lamented, in a short speech, the ab- - ^ ^j'^ 
sence of his father and his brother Titus. Of him- ,^^ 
self he spoke with becoming diffidence. His deport- 70. 
ment was graceful, and his manner interesting. The 
vices of bis heart being then unknown, the blush of 
youth was considered as the mark of an ingenuous 
mind. He proposed that the name of Galba should 
be revived with all the honours due to his memory. 
Curtius Montanus added to the motion the name of 
Piso. A decree was passed accordingly, but as far 
as it related to Piso, never executed A number of 
commissioners were drawn by lot; some with power 
to restore to the lawful owners the property vn'ested 
from them during the violence of civil war; others, 
to inspect the tables of brass on which the laws 
were engraved, and to repair such as were defaced 
by the injuries of time; to examine the public re- 
gisters, and erase the expressions of servile adula- 
tion (a), with which, at different periods, they were 
all contaminated; and finally, to set due limits to the 
public expenditure. Tertius Julianus, it now ap- 
peared, fled from his legion, to join the banners of 
Vespasian, and thereupon the praetorian dignity was 
restored to him; but the honours of that rank were 
by a decree confirmed to Griphus. The prosecution 
commenced by M usonius Rufus (&) against Publius 
Celer was resumed, and brought to a hearing. Celer 
was convicted, and by the sentence of condemnation 
he made atonement to the manes of Soranus. This 
act of justice was honourable to the fathers, and 
not less so to Musonius. Men applauded the con- 
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HOOK stancy with which he vindicated the memory of 
A u.c. ^^^ frieDd. Nothing could equal his glor}*, except 
^^P the infamy that attended Demetrius (c), a professor 
of the cynic philosophy, who, with more ambition 
than virtue, employed his eloquence in the cause 
of a notorious criminal, who, in the hour of danger, 
had neither courage nor ability to defend himself 
The event gave the signal for a general attack on 
the whole race of informers; and, accordingly, Junius 
Mauricus (d) moved for an order to lay the journals 
of the late emperors before the senate, that in those 
records it might be seen, who were the men of a 
persecuting spirit, and against whom their malice 
had been levelled. Domitian was of c pinion, that, in 
a matter of such magnitude, the emperor ought to 
be consulted. 

XLI The senate, on the motion of some of the 
leading members, devised a new form of oath, by 
which they called the gods to witness, that no man 
by any act of theirs had been aggrieved, and that 
they themselves had derived no kind of advantage 
from the calamity of the times. The magistrates 
took this oath with the most ready compliance; and 
the fathers, in regular succession, followed their ex- 
ample. Some, whom their conscience reproached 
in secret, endeavoured, by various subtleties, to 
weieJcen or to vary the form of words. The re- 
morse of scrupulous minds the fathers approved, 
but equivocal swearing they condemned as perjury. 
That judgment, delivered by the highest authority, 
fell with weight upon Sariolenus Vocula, Nonius 
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Actianus, and Cestius Severus, three notorious in- book 

IV. 

formers in the reign of Nero. The first of these ^ ^'^ 
offenders added to his former practices the recent ^^ 
guilt of attempting the same iniquity under Yitel- ^^* 
lius. The fathers, fired with indignation, threatened 
to lay violent hands on him, and never desisted till 
they forced him to withdraw from the senate house. 
Pactius Africanus was the next object of resent- 
ment It was he, they said, who made Nero sacrifice 
to his cruelty the two Scribonii (a), those excellent 
brothers, not more distinguished by the splendour 
of their fortunes, than by their affection for each 
other. The miscreant had not the contumacy to 
avow the fact, and to deny it was not in his power. 
He turned short upon Yibius Crispus (6), who 
pressed him with pointed questions; and, since he 
could not justify his own conduct, he contrived, by 
blending it with the guilt of his accuser, to soften 
resentment against himself 

XLII. In the debates of that day, Yipstanius 
Messala, though a young man, not yet of senatorian 
age (a), gained immortal honour, not only by his 
eloquence, but for natural affection and the goodness 
of his heart. He had the spirit to stand forth for his 
brother, Aquilius Regulus (6), and to implore, in 
his behalf, the lenity of the fathers. By the ruin of 
the ancient family of the Crassi, and the illustrious 
house of Orphitus (c), Regulus had drawn upon 
himself the public detestation. Of his own motion 
he undertook the prosecution against those eminent 
citizens. He had no motives of fear, no danger to 
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BOOK ward off from himself. The early genius of the man 
^u Q^ made him an informer from his youth; and by the 
^^^ destruction of others he hoped to open his road to 
^^- honours. His brother, notwithstanding, interceded 
for him ; but, on the other hand, Sulpicia Prsetextata, 
the widow of Crassus, with her four fatherless 
children, attended the senate, ready, if the cause 
came to a hearing, to demand the vengeance due to 
his crimes. Messala did not enter into the merits of 
the cause. Without attempting to make a defence, 
he sued for mercy, and succeeded so well, that 
many of the fathers were softened in his favour. To 
counteract that impression, Curtius Montanus (d) 
rose, and, in a speech of great warmth and vehe- 
mence, went so far as to charge, in direct terms, 
that Regulus, as soon as Galba was dispatched, 
gave a purse of money to the ruffian that murdered 
Piso, and, throwing himself on the body with un- 
heard-of malice, gnawed the head with his teeth. 
" This,'' he said, " was an act of barbarity not im- 
" putable to Nero. Did that tyrant order it, or, did 
" you, Regulus, advance your dignity by that atro- 
" cious deed? Did your pei*sonal safety require it? 
'^ Let us, if you will, admit, in some cases, the plea 
"of necessity: let those, who, to save themselves, 
" accomplish the ruin of others, be allowed, by such 
" excuses, to extenuate their guilt You, Regulus, 
" have not that apology: after the banishment of 
" your father, and the confiscation of his effects, yoa 
" lived secure, beyond the reach of danger. Ex- 
'^ eluded by your youth from public honours, you 
" had no possessions to tempt the avarice of Nero; 
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^^ no rising merit to alarm his jealousy. A rage for book 
" blood, early ambition, and avarice panting for the ^ ^ q 
" wages of guilt, were the motives that urged you ^^3^ 
^^ on. Unknown at the bar, and never so much as 7o. 
^^ seen in the defence of any man, you came upon 
^^ mankind with talents for destruction. The first 
^^ specimen of your genius was the murder of iUus- 
^^ trious citizens. The commonwealth was reduced 
^^ to the last gasp, and that was the crisis in which 
^' you plundered the remaining spoils of your coun- 
^^ try. Tou seized the consular ornaments, and, 
^^ having amassed enormous riches, swelled your 
^^ pride with the pontifical dignities. Innocent chil- 
*^ dren, old men of the first eminence, and women 
^^ of illustrious rank, have been your victims. It 
'' was from you that Nero learned a system of com- 
*^ pendious cruelty. The slow progress with which 
^^ he carried slaughter from house to house, did not 
" satisfy your thirst for blood. The emperor, ac- 
^^ cording to your doctrine, fatigued himself and his 
^^ band of harpies by destroying single families at a 
"•time, when it was in his power, by his bare word, 
" to sweep away the whole senate to destruction. 
'* Retain amongst you, conscript fathers, if such be 
" your pleasure, retain this son of mischief, this 
" man of dispatch, that the age may have its own 
" distinctive character, and send down to posterity 
" a model for imitation. MarceHus and Crispus 
" gaye lessons of villany to your fathers: let Regu- 
" lus instruct the rising generation. We see, that 
" daring iniquity, even when unsuccessful, has its 
" followers: when it thrives and flourishes, will it 
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BOOK ^ want admirers? We have before us a man, no 

IV. 

^ " higher at preseot than the rank of quaestor; and if 

823. ^< we are now afraid of proceeding against him, 
70. (^ what think you will be the case, when we see him 
^ exalted to the praetorian and the consular dignity? 
^^ Do we flatter ourselves, that the race of tyrants 
^^ ended with Nero? The men who survived Tibe- 
^^ rius reasoned in that manner; after the death of 
^ Caligula they said the same; but another master 
^^ succeeded, more cruel, and more detestable. From 
^^ Vespasian we have nothing to fear. He is at the 
^^ time of life when the passions subside; the virtues 
^^ of moderation and humanity are his: but virtue 
^^ operates slowly, while pernicious examples remaiu 
^ in force, and teach a system of cruelty when the 
^^ tyrant is no more. As to us, conscript fathers, we 
^' have lost all our vigour: we are no longer the 
^^ senate that condemned Nero to death, and in the 
^ spirit of ancient times called aloud for vengeance 
^ on the ministers and advisers of that evil period. 
^ The day that succeeds the downfal of a tyrant is 
" always the best'' 

XLIII. This speech was heard with such marks of 
general approbation, that Helvidius Priscus, taking 
advantage of the temper of the fathers, thought it a 
fair opportunity to have his full blow at Eprius Mar- 
cellus. He began with an encomium on the character 
of Cluvius Rufus; a man of wealth, and distin- 
guished eloquence, yet never known, through the 
whole reign of Nero, to have employed his talents 
against the life or fortune of any person whatever. 
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As a contrast to this bright example, he painted book 
torth, in glaring colours, the flagitious practices of —^ — 
Marcellus. The fathers heard the charge with in- 8^3. 
dignation. Marcellus saw the tejnper of the assem- Vo. 
biy, and, rising in his place, addressed hinoself to 
Helvidius: " I withdraw," he said, " and leave you 
^to give your laws to the senate. Preside, if you 
^ will, and, even in the presence of the eoiperor^s 
^son, usurp the supreme authority. '^ He spoke, 
and quitted his seat. Yibius Crispus foUowed him; 
both enraged, but with different passions in their 
looks; Marcellus with eyes that darted fire; Crispus, 
with a malignant smile. Their friends prevailed on 
them to return to their places. The whole assembly 
was in a flame. The men of integrity were on one 
side, and formed the largest party: the opposite 
faction were few in number, but they had weight 
and influence. A violent contest followed, and ended 
in nothing. The day was lost in altercation. 

XLIY . At the next meeting of the senate, Domi* 
tian proposed a general amnesty, in order to bury 
in oblivion all complaints, all resentments, and all 
the grievances of former times. Mucianus went at 
large into the case of the informers, and, in a tone 
of mild persuasion, entreated such as wanted to re- 
vive dormant prosecutions to desist from their pur- 
pose. The fathers had hitherto entertained hopes of 
recovering the independent exercise of their rights; 
but the present opposition convinced them, that 
liberty was not to be favoured. Mucianus appro* 
bending, that, by this check, a blow might appear 
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BOOK to be given to the authoriiy of the senate, and that, 
^ ^\, by consequence, impunity would be claimed by all 
the delinquents of Nero^s time, remanded to the 
""^- islands, to which they had been banished, Octavius 
Sagitta, and Antistius Sosianus, both of senatorian 
rank. The former had lived in a course of adultery 
with (a) Pontia Posthumia; and not being able to 
prevail on her to marry him, in the fury of disap- 
pointed love murdered the woman whom he adored. 
Sosianus (6), by his evil practices, had been the 
ruin of numbers. Both had been condemned by a 
solemn decree of the senate; and though, in other 
instances, similar judgments had been remitted, 
against these two offenders the law was enforced 
with rigour. Mucianus expected that these mea- 
sures would soften prejudice, and conciliate the 
public favour; but his plan did not succeed. Sosia- 
nus and Sagitta might have beeo allowed to remain 
at Rome without any disadvantage to the public. 
They were men despised, and must have lived in 
obscurity. The grievance, under which the people 
laboured, arose from the encouragement given to 
the tribe of informers. The talents, the riches, and 
the influence of that pernicious crew, spread a gene- 
ral terror through the city. 

XLY. A cause^ which was soon after brought 
forward, and heard in due form, according to an* 
cient usage, contributed, in some degree, to calm 
the discontents of the senate. A complaint was 
made to that assembly, by Manlius Patruitus, a 
member of their body, that, at a meeting of the 
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people in the colony of the Senensians (a), he was book 
assaulted and even strack, by order of the magis- ^ ^j ^; - 
trates. Nor did the injury stop there: they buried ^^{^ 
him in effigy in his oivn presence, compelling him ^^* 
not only to be a spectator of the scene, but to bear 
the insulting mockery of funeral lamentations, to 
see the images of his ancestors carried in a ludi. 
crous procession, and to hear a torrent of opprobri. 
ous language thrown out against the senata The 
parties accused were cited to appear. The cause 
was heard, and the guilty suffered condign punish- 
ment. The fathers added a decree, by which the 
people of the colony were required to be more ob- 
servant of decency and good order. About the same 
time, Antonius Flamma^ at the suit of the inhabi- 
tants of Cyrene, was convicted of extortion, and^ 
his case being aggravat^^d by acts of cruelty, the 
fathers ordered him into banishment 

XLVI. During these transactions, a violent up- 
roar broke out in the camp, and almost rose to open 
sedition. The soldiers, disbanded by Vitellius^ and 
afterwards embodied in the service of Vespasian, 
claimed a right to their former rank in the pfeeto- 
rian guards. At the same time^» a number of others, 
who had been drafted from the legions, under a 
promise of being promoted to that station, demand- 
ed their right, and the pay annexed to it. In this 
dilenima another difficulty occurred. The soldiers 
who had been retained in the army by Yitellius, 
could not be dismissed without great hazard, and 
'even bloodshed. Mucianus entered the camp, (n 
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BOOK order to ascertain the period of time, during which 
^ ^'(, they all had carried arms, be directed that the vic- 
j^^ toriouB troops, leaving proper distances between 
^^' the respective companies, should be drawn up un- 
der am», with aU their militarjr ornaments. The 
¥itelliaDs, who, as has been mentioned, surrender- 
ed at Bovilte, together with all the stragglers that 
could be found either at Rome, or in the neigh- 
bourhood, advanced forward in one collected body. 
Nothing could be more wretched than their ap- 
pearance; all in a ragged condition, and almost na- 
ked. Such of them as came from Britain, from 
Germany, or any other province, had orders to 
range themselves in separate divisions. The field 
presented an awful spectacle. The Vitellians saw 
before them the victors in the late battle arrayed in 
terror, and brandishing their arms. They looked 
around, and found themselves inclosed, in a de- 
fenceless state, displaying their nakedness and de- 
formity. Being ordered to remove to different parts 
of the field, they were seized with a general panic. 
The Germans, in particular, thought themselves 
led forth to slaughter; they embraced their com- 
rades; they hung about their necks and with 
prayers and tears, implored their feilow-soldiers not 
to desert them in the last distress. Their cause, 
they said, was common, and why should their fate 
be different from the rest.^ They appealed to Mu- 
cianus; they invoked the absent prince; tbey offered 
up their supplications to the gods. Mucianos ap- 
peased their fears: he told them, they were all fel- 
low-soldiers in the service of the same prince, all 
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bound by the commoo obligation of the same mill- book 
tary oath. The victors were touched with synipa- ^.u.c. 
thj, and, by their acclamatiofis, showed that they ^^ 
felt for the unhappy. Nothing further happened on ^^* 
that day. In a short time afterwards, Domitmn bA- 
dressed them in a public harangue. The men had 
recovered their courage. They listened to the young 
prince with an air of confidence, firm and inti'epid. 
Doroitian proposed an allotment of lands: they re* 
fused the offer, desiring to continue in the service, 
and receive the arrears of their pay. They made 
their request in a humble style; but the request 
was in the nature of a demand, not to be resisted. 
They were all incorporated with the praetorian 
guards. The superannuated, and such as had 
served out their time, were discharged with honour 
from the service. Some were cashiered for misbe- 
haviour, but by slow degrees, and without disgrace. 
They were weeded out man by man; a sure expe- 
dient to prevent cabals and factions in the army. 

XL VII. The poverty of the public treasury, 
real, or, for political reasons, pretended, was brought 
forward in the senate. A scheme was proposed for 
raisings by a loan from private persons, the sum of 
six hundred thousand sesterces. The management 
of the business was committed to Poppsus Silvanus; 
but the project was soon after dropt, the plea of 
necessity ceasing, or the motives for dissimulation 
being removed. A law was proposed by Domitian, 
and enacted by the senate, by which the several 
successions to the consulship, as they stood ap* 
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BOOK pointed by Vitellius, were declared null and void- 

'^' The funeral of Flavius Sabinus (a) was performed 

'623. ' with all the pomp annexed to the censorian dignity; 

70. ' a striking instance of the caprice of fortune, which, 

like the tempest, mixing the highest and the lowest 

in wild confusion^ sunk Sabinus to the depth of 

misery, and, after his death, raised him to unavailing 

honours. 

XLYIII. About this time, Lucius Piso the pro- 
consul, was murdered. The particulars of that tragic 
event I shall relate with the fidelity of an historian-, 
and if I go back to trace the origin and progress of 
all such atrocious deeds, the inquiry will not be 
without its use. By Uie policy of Augustus, and, 
afterwards, by the same system continued under Ti- 
berius, the legion quartered in Africa, together with 
the auxiliaries employed to defend the frontier of 
the province, obeyed the sole authority of the pro- 
consul. The wild and turbulent genius of Caligula 
changed that arrangement. Suspecting Marcus Si- 
lauus, then governor of Africa, he transferred the 
command of the legion to an imperial lieutenant, 
whom he sent into Africa for the purpose. By that 
measure, the power of granting military preferment 
was divided between two rivab: a struggle for pre- 
eminence soon took place; their orders clashed; 
strife and emulation followed, and passions on both 
sides inflamed the dispute. In process of time, the 
imperial lieutenant gained the ascendant His con- 
tinual residence on the spot gave him the advantage, 
and, as is usual in subordinate stations, the second 
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in authority was the most eager to grasp at power, boor 
The proconsuls, conscious of their own dignity, ^^ ^ 
despised the little arts of aggrandizing themselves. ^^* 
They took care to act with circumspection, and, 70. 
content with personal safety, formed no schemes of 
ambition. 



XLIX. During Piso^s administration in Africa, 
Valerius Festus had the command of the legion; a 
young man of unbounded expense; a voluptuous 
prodigal, and an aspiring genius. He was nearly 
allied to Yitellius, and that circumstance filled him 
with disquietude. Whether it be true, that, in pri- 
vate conferences, he endeavoured to incite Pisp to 
a revolt, or, on the other hand, that, being himself 
solicited, he withstood the temptation, must remain 
uncertain. No man was admitted into their secrets. 
After the death of Piso, the public was disposed to 
think favourably even of the murderer. The natives 
of the province, as well as the soldiers, were dis- 
affected to Vespasian. It is likewise certain, that 
the partisans of Vitellius, who escaped from Rome, 
endeavoured to fire the ambition of Piso. They re- 
presented Gaul on the eve of a revolt, and the Ger- 
mans ready to take up arms; they stated the dan- 
gerous situation in which Piso stood, and open war, 
they said, was preferable to a dangerous peace. In 
that juncture, Claudius Sagitta, who commanded 
the squadron of horse called Petrina, arrived in 
Africa. Favoured with a quick passage, he got the 
start of Papirius, a centurion, dispatched by M uci- 
anus, with secret instructions, as Sagitta affirmed, 
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IV. ' ' 

A.u. c proconsurs near relation, and also bis son-in-hw, 
^^ had already met his fate. For the proconsul himself, 
^' there remained nothing but a bold and daring en- 
terprise. For this purpose two schemes presented 
themselves; one, by calling forth the province under 
arms; the other by passing over into Gaul, there 
to show himself at the head of the Yitellian party. 
Piso remained deaf to these remonstrances. In the 
mean time, the centurion sent by Mucianus arrived 
in Africa. He landed at Carthage, and no sooner 
entered that city, than he proclaimed, with an air of 
joy, that Piso^s aflfairs were in a prosperous train, 
and that the imperial dignity was already his. The 
people stood astonished at a revolution fio unex- 
pected. The centurbn desired them to spread the 
news, with shouts and demonstrations of joy; and, 
accordingly, the credulous multitude rushed to the 
forum, calling aloud on Piso to make his appear- 
ance. The city rung with acclamations. About the 
truth no man inquired: all pressed forward to pay 
their court to the new emperor. Piso, in the mean 
time, alarmed by the evidence of Sagitta, or, per- 
haps, restrained by his own native modesty, re- 
solved not to stir from his house. He examined tfie 
centurion; and finding that the whole was a snare 
to involve him in a rash attempt, and thereby give 
a colour to the intended murder, he ordered the 
ruffian to be put to death; not imagining that, by 
that vindictive measure, he could save his own life, 
but because he saw with indignation the assassin of 
Clodius Macer ready to imbrue his hands in the 
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blood of the proconsul. Having made this sacrifice book 
to justice, he issued a proclamation, in strong terms XuTcT 
condemning the rash behaviour of the Carthaginians. ^^ 
From that moment, renouncing all the duties of his "^^* 
station, he confined himself to his own house, de- 
termined that nothing on his part should be the 
occasion of new disturbances. 

L. Festus was duly apprised of all that passed. 
The excesses committed by the populace, the death 
of the centurion, and other reports, magnified, as 
usual, by the voice of fame^ determined him to cut 
off the proconsul without delay. He dispatched a 
party of horse to perpetrate the deed. The assassins 
DQade a rapid march in the night, and at the dawn 
of day rushed, sword in hand, into Piso^s house. 
Being men picked for the purpose from the Car- 
thaginian or the Moorish auxiliaries, they did not 
so much as know the person whom they intended 
to murder. Near his chamber door they met one of 
the slaves, and sternly asked him. Who are you? 
and where is Piso? With a generous and splendid 
falsehood, the man replied, ^^ I am Piso.'' He was 
butchered on the spot. Piso in a short time aAer 
met his fate. It happened that he was known to one 
of the ruffians, by name Bebius Massa(a), an impe- 
rial procurator in Africa, even then the avowed 
enemy of every worthy character, and in the mise- 
ries that followed, an actor frequently to appear in 
scenes of blood and cruelty. Meanwhile, Festus re- 
mained at Adrumetum (b), waiting for the issue of 
the business. Having received intelligence, he pro- 
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^ u.c. Pwanus, the prefect of the camp, to be loaded widi 
^^ fetters. His motive for this proceeding was a per- 
^^* sonal grudge, disguised, however, under a pretended 
charge, that the prisoner was the friend and partisan 
of Piso. He punished some of the soldiers, and re* 
warded others, with no good reason for either» but 
purely to give himself the important air of having 
crushed a civil war. A quarrel subsisted between 
the ^ensians (c) and the people of Loptis; but by 
the interposition of Festus the dispute was compro- 
mised Those cities complained of depredations 
committed in their respective territories, and both 
were preparing to hazard a battle. The ^ensians 
were, in fact, inferior in number to their adversa- 
ries; but they had formed a league with the Gara- 
mantes, a fierce and savage race, that lived altoge- 
ther by plunder, and. by consequence, the people 
of Leptis were reduced to the last extremity. They 
saw their lands laid waste, and were obliged to take 
shelter in their fortified towns, till the Roman co- 
horts and cavalry advanced to their relief The Gara- 
mantes abandoned the siege, leaving behind them 
the whole of their booty, except what some of their 
flying parties had conveyed to their huts in the 
midst of deserts, or sold to the inhabitants of dis- 
tant r^ons. 

LI. Vespasian, at this time, had received intelli- 
gence of the victory at Cremona, and the success of 
his arms in every quarter. The death of Vitellius 
was announced to him by men of rank and condition, 
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who had the spirit in that rough season of the year, book 
to undertake a voyage, in order to be the first to ^ ^'^- 
communicate that important event Yologeses, the ^ 
Parthian king, offered by his ambassadors to assist 7Q. 
' him with forty thousand of his cavalry. Nothing 
could be more glorious than the situation in which 
Vespasian stood: the allies paid tlieir courts and he 
was in no need of their assistance. He returned 
thanks to Yologeses, desiring,, at the same time, 
since the peace of the empire was now established, 
that he would send ambassadors to the senate. Ves- 
pasian now began to turn his thoughts towards Italy, 
and the affairs of Rome. The accounts which he 
received concerning his son Domitian were by no 
me.ans favourable. The young prince was said to 
assume beyond his years, and to tower above the 
rank even of the emperor's son. For the present, 
Vespasian thought fit to place his son Titus at the 
liead of the army, and leave him to carry on the war 
against the Jews. 

LIf. Titus, we are told, before he set out to take 
upon him the command, used his best influence to 
mitigate his father in favour of Domitian. ^^ The 
^^ tales,'' he said, ^ of insidious whisperers ought not 
^^ to be regarded: a son may fairly claim a right to 
^^ be heard in his defence, nor should a father har- 
^^ hour prejudices against him. Fleets and armies 
^^ are not always the strongest bulwarks: the best 
^^ resources of the sovereign are in his own family. 
^^ Friends moulder aVay ; time changes the affections 
^ of men; views of interest form new coanexioBs; 
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BOOK « the passioM floctaate; desires arise that can not be 

. A. u.(?:^ gratified; misunderstandings follow, and friend- 

A^. ^ ship^ ^^^ transferred to others; but the ties of 

70« 44 \j\oQi gtill remain in force, and in that bond of 

^ union consists the security of the emperor. In his 

^ prosperity numbers participate; in the day of trou- 

^ ble, who, except his relations, takes a share in his 

^ misfortunes? Even between brothers, concord slnd 

'^ unanimit}' are seldom lasting; and how shoidd it 

^^ be otherwise, if the father ceases to give a laudable 

" example?'' 

Yespasian listened to these remonstrances, charm- 
ed with the amiable disposition of his son, yet not 
reconciled to Domitian. He desired Titus to banish 
all anxiety, and proceed^ with a mind firm and erect, 
in the great work of enlarging the dominion and the 
glory of the empire. For himself, it should be h» 
business to improve the arts of peace^ and secure 
the welfare of his family. Vespasian's next care was 
to provide a supply of grain for the city of Roma 
He ordered a number of swift-sailing vesseb to be 
loaded with corn, and, though it was still the tem- 
pestuous season of the year, to put to sea without 
delay. Rome, in that juncture was reduced to an 
alarming situation, not having in the puUic grana- 
ries, when the fleet arrived, more than ten days pro- 
vision. 

Lin. The care of rebuilding Ae capitol was com- 
mitted to Lucius Yestinus (a), a man no higher 
than the equestrian rank, but in credit and dignity 
of character equal to the first men in Rome. Under 
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his direction die soothsayers were convened Their book 
advice was, that the ruins of the former temple a.u.c. 
should be removed to the marshes, and that the ^. d. 
new structure should be raised on the old founda- ^^' 
tion; for the gods would not permit a change of the 
ancient form. On the eleventh day before the calends 
of July, the sky being remarkably serene, the ground 
assigned for the foundation was encompassed with 
ribbons and chaplets of flowers. Such of the soldiers 
as had names of auspicious import (6) entered within 
the inclosure, bearing in their hands branches from 
the favourite trees of the gods. The vestal virgins 
followed in procession, with a band of boys and 
girls whose parents, male and female, were still liv- 
ing. They sprinkled the place with water drawn 
from three clear fountains, and three rivers. Helvi- 
dius PHseiis, the praetor, preceded by Plautius 
JQlianus, the pontiff, sacrificed a swine, a sheep, and 
a bull ; and, having spread the entrails upon the green 
turf, invoked Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, praying 
of them, and all the tutelar deities of Rome, that 
they would favour the undertaking, and, with their 
divine assistance, carry to perfection a work begun 
and consecrated by the piety of man. 

After this solemn prayer, Helvid^us laid his hand 
upon the fillets that adorned the foundation stone, 
and also the cords by which it was to be drawn to 
its place. In that instant, the magistrates, the priests, 
the senators, the Roman knights, and a number of 
citizens, all acting with one efibrt, and general de* 
monstrations of joy, laid hold of the ropes and 
dnflged the ponderous load to its deitined spot. 
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A. c. c. ***>■ «netol», which had never been melted in the 
A*^ furnace, but still retained, untouched by human art, 
'«• their first formation in the bowels of the earth. The 
soothsayers had directed, that neither stone lior gold, 
which had been applied to other uses, should |m>- 
fane any part of the building. The walls were raised 
higher than before. Religion allowed no other alte- 
ration. To the magnificence of the former structure 
(c) nothing but elevation could be added; and that, 
in a place designed for the reception of prodigious 
multitudes, was allowed to be necessary. 

LIV. Meanwhile the news of Yitellius's death, 
spreading through Gaul and Germany, pve rise to 
two wars at once; Civilis, no longer managing 
appearances, declared open hostility against the 
Romans; and the Vitellian soldiers, rather than ac- 
knowledge Vespasian, were ready to submit to 
slavery under a foreign yoke. The Gauls began to 
breathe new life and vigour, persuaded that the 
Roman arms, wherever stationed, were broken 
and dispirited. A rumour was current among them, 
and universally believed, that the Dacians and Sar- 
matians had laid siege to the encampments in Msesia 
and Pannonia, Affairs in Britain were supposed to 
be in no better situation. Above all, the destruction 
of the capitol announced the approaching fate of the 
Roman empire. The Druids (o), in their wild en- 
thusiasm, sung their oracular songs, in which they 
taught, thaH when Rome was formerly sacked by 
<he Gauls, the mansion of Jupiter being left entiro, 
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ihe commonwealth survired that dreadful shock; book 
but the calamity of fire, which had lately happened, ^ ^j '^, 
was a denunciation from heaven, in consequence of ^^* 
which, power and dominion were to circulate round ^^* 
ihe world, and the nations on their side of the Alps 
were in their turn to become masters of the world. 
A report prevailed, at the same time, that the chief- 
tains of Gaul, who had been employed by Otho 
against Yitellius, bound themselves by a solemn 
league, if the civil dissensions of Rome continued^ 
to watch their opportunity, and, by one brave effort, 
recover their natural independence. 

LY. Before the murder of Hordeonios Flaccus, 
this confederacy was a profound secret That tragic 
event no sooner happened, than a negotiation took 
place between Ghrilis and Classicus, who command- 
ed a squadron of Treverian horse, ami. was, at that 
time, a leading chief among the Gauls, in fame and 
wealth surpassing the rest oi his countrymen. He 
derived his origin from a royal line; a race of men 
who had made themselves famous for the wisdom 
of their counsels, and their courage in the field. 
Thus descended, Glassicus made it his boast, that 
he was the hereditary enemy, not the ally, of Rome. 
His plot was strengthened by the accession of Julius 
Tutor and Julius Sabinus; the former, a Treverian; 
the latter, one of the Lingones. Tutor had been 
preferred by Yitellius to a command on the banks 
of the Rhine. Sabinus to his natural vanity united 
tte pride, however ill-founded, of an illustrious 
descent He pretended, that his great grandmother 
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■ ^ ^ '^ in Germany, and from that embrace he deduced 
f^ his pedigree. 

^- The conspirators made it their business, in secret 
conferences, to sound the temper of others; and, 
having drawn into their plot a number of accom- 
plices, held a general meeting in the Agrippiniaa 
colony. A private house was their scene of action. 
In that city the public mind abhorred all dangerous 
conspiracies. There were, notwithstanding, some 
of the inhabitants, and a party of Tungrians (a), 
present at the meeting; but the Treverians and Lm- 
gones gave life and vigour to the cause. Men of 
their spirit thought they lost their time in debate. 
They broke out at once, declaring with yehemence, 
^^ That Rome was brought, by the madness of her 
^own intestine divisions, to the brink of rub; her 
* armies were cut to pieces; Italy was laid waste, 
^ and the city taken by storm. In oth^r parts of the 
^ empire the legions have different wan upon their 
^ hands; what then remains but to take possession 
^ of the Alps? Secure the passes over those moun* 
*^ tains, and Gaul will not only recover her liberty, 
^bot establish an independent empira She may 
M then deliberate where to fix the extent and boun* 
^^daries of her own dominions.'^ 

LYI. This great and daring project was approv* 
ed as soon as heard. How to dispose of the remam* 
n^ TiteUian soldiers was the next consideration. 
A genera] massacre was proposed All agreed, that 
I of Oeir descriptieiu seditioii^ torbulent, v«d 
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of priocifde, the murderers of their superior officers, book 
deserved no quarter. And yet there were pohtical XiiTeT 
reason for extending mercy: ^^ The YiteVians might J^; 
^ be roused to an act of brave despair. It were bet- ''^• 
^ ter to entice them into the confederacy. Let their 
^ officers bleed, and^ after that sacrifice, the com- 
^^ mon men, conscious of then* crimes, yet enter- 
^ taining hopes of impunity, would be ready to join 
^^ in any great and daring enterprise.^^ Such was 
the plan of their revolt. Their next step was, by 
their agents and emissaries to kindle the flame of 
discord all over GauL The conspirators, in the 
mean time, with a specious show of duty, stibmitr 
ted to the commands of Vocula, determined to 
deceive him at first, and ruin him in the end The 
plot, however, was not entirely concealed from the 
Roman general: he received intelligence^ but in a 
difficult juncture, when his legions were incomplete, 
and wavering in their duty. Yocula found himself 
surrounded with perfidious soldiers, and secret con- 
spirators. In that distress he judged it best to play 
against his enemies their own insidious game. With 
this .design be set out for the Agrippinian colony. 
At tliat place he met Claudius Labeo, who, as 
already mentioned, had been sent by Civilis to be 
detained in custody by the Frisians. Having cor- 
rupted his guard, this man made his escape, and 
fled for refuge to the Romans. He now was willing 
to assist their cause. To that end he offered* at the 
head of a detachment, to penetrate into Batavia, 
and, by his influence, to engage the chiefs of the 
comitry in the interest of Borne. He obtained t 
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^ ^[^ passed over into die island, but attempted nothing 
^^ against the Batavians. The whole of his service 
70. consisted in prevailing on a party of the Nervians 
and Betasians (a) to take up arms. With that rein- 
forcement he ventured to attack the Caninefates and 
Marsacians, not indeed in an open and regular war, 
but, in the style of a freebooter, by sudden incur- 
sions. 

LYII. The Gauls found means to impose upon 
Tocula. That commander fell into the snare, and 
marched in quest of the enemy. As soon as he ap- 
proached the old camp, called Ybtbka, Glassicus 
and Tutor, under colour of exploring the motions 
of the enemy, advanced to a considerable distance 
from the army, and, having there concluded a treai^ 
with tile Grerman chiefs, threw off the mask at once* 
They encamped apart, and began to throw up en- 
trenchments. Yocula, with indignation, exclaimed 
against the measure. ^ Rome,^' he said, ^ was not 
'^ so humbled by her own divisions as to become 
"^ ^ the scorn of the Treverians and Lingones. She 
*^ had still great resources, a number of provinces 
'^firm in her interest; victorious armies, and the 
}> ^ auspicious fortune of the empire. The avengh^g 
^^ gods were still on her side. The fate of Sacrovir 
^^ (a) and the treacherous ^duans may be still re- 
^ membered. The overthrow of Yindex {b) is a 
^ more recent instance. A single battle was suffi- 
^cient to quell those insurrections; and what have 
^^ the violatbrs of all good faith to expect at present? 
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^^ The same gods, the same vengeance, the same book 
" fate awaits them. Julius Caesar was the person Xu^cT 
^^ who best understood the national character of the j^^ 
^^ Gauls. He knew how to deal with a perfidious ^* 
^^ race. Augustus followed his example. Galba 
'^ granted an exemption from tributes, and, by that 
^ indulgence, gave encouragement to sedition. Your 
^^ burthen has been lessened, and rebellion is your 
^^ gratitude: when you are once more subdued, and 
^ reduced to poverty, you will then be taught that 
^^ submission is the duty of the vanquished.^' The 
tone of firmness and even ferocity, with which this 
speech was uttered, made no impression on Classic 
cus and Tutor. Focula marched back to Nove- 
sium. The Gauls encamped at the distance of two 
miles. The centurions and soldiers visited them 
without restraint, and settled the price for which 
they were willing to sell themselves. In that vile 
bargain an^l sale, a Roman army, with a baseness of 
spirit till then unheard of, submitted to swear fidelity 
to a foreign power; and, to ratify the horrible con- 
tract, agreed to murder their officers, or deliver them 
up bound in chains. In this distress, Vocula was ^ . 
advised to save himself by flight; but that general 
was resolved to face every danger. With a mind 
superior to distress, he called his men together, and c. 
harangued them as follows: 

LFIII. ^ I have often addressed you, my fellow- 
^^ soldiers, hot never with so much anxiety for your 
^ welfare; never with so little concern for myself, 
'^ Tou have conspired against me, and I hear it 

VOL. V. 11 
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BOOK ^ without regret. Encompassed as I am by so many 
■ ' " eDPuiies, I can welcome death as the end of hu- 
823. « man misery. But I feel for you; for )ou my heart 
70. ^^ bleeds inwardly. Tou are neither going forth to the 
^^ attack, nor does the enemy offer battle. In either 
^^ case tliat would be the lot of war, and 1 should be 
^ willing to share the danger. You are now to draw 
^^ your unhallowed swords against your country: 
^^ Classicus expects it; he hopes to make you trai- 
^^ tors and parricides. He places before your eyes 
^ Ihe empire of Gaul; he invites you to swear fide* 
^ lity to that imaginary state. But still reflect for a 
^ moment: if fortune has deserted you, if your cou- 
^ rage fails, are there no bright examples transmit- 
" ted to you by your ancestors, to rouse your va- 
'^ lour? Have you forgot how often the Roman 
^' armies, rather than desert their post, have died 
^^ bravely sivord in hand? The allies of Rome have 
'^ seen their cities wrapped in fire, and, with their 
^^ wives and children, perished in the flames: and 
" what was their motive? They preserved their 
^^ faith inviolate, and they died with glory. Even 
^^ at this moment you have beipre your eyes the 
^^ noblest example: in the did camp, the legions, 
^^ amidst the horrors of a siege and the miseries of 
^ famine, still maintain their post, undismayed by 
" danger, unseduced by promises. We have arms 
^^ and men ; a camp well fortified, and provisions 
^^ sufficient for a king and tedious war. That there 
" is no want of money, yourselves are witnesses: 
" you have received your donative; and whether 
'^ you impute it to Vespasian or VitelUus, it is the 
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^ bounty of the emperor. And will you, my fellow- book 
" soldiers, after all your victories, after routing ibc ^ ^j ^ 
^^ enemy at Gelduba and the old camp, will you now ^^* 
^^ shrink at once, and sully all your fame? It you ^o. 
^^ dread an enf;agement, behold your walls and forti«> 
^ fications, your trenches and palisades: those will 
^ defend you; with those advantages you may stand 
^^ at bay till succours arrive from the neighbouring 
'^ provinces. Does your general displease you? 
^^ There are other officers; there are tribunes, cen- 
^^ turions, and, if you wilh there are ciimmon men 
^^ to take the command. In all events, let not the 
^' world hear the monstrous story, that Classicus and 
'^ Civilis, with Roman arms and Roman soldiers, 
^ have invaded Italy. 

^^ But let me ask you: Should the Gauls and Ger- 
^^ mans be able to conduct you to the wails of Rome, 
^ will you there lift your impious hands against your 
" country? My heart recoils with horror from the 
^^ thought Shall Roman soldiers be placed as sen- 
^ tinels at the tent of Tutor the Treverian? Shall 
" a Batavian give the word of command? Will you 
^^ serre as recruit? to complete the German bat- 
'^ talions? And what is to be the issue? When the - 
^^ Roman legions appear before you in order of bat- 
" tie, what part will you act? Deserters already, will 
" you become so a second time? From traitors to 
^' your country, will you turn traitors to your new 
" allies? Bound by your former oaths, distracted by 
^^ your last, and between both confounded, you wiH 
^^ be lost in a maze of guilt, detesting yourselves, 
^^ and still more detested by the gods. Immortal 
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BOOK ^ Jove, snpreme of gods, to whom, for so many 
j^ ' ^^r/c ^ triumphs during a space of eight hundred and 

^^ ^ twenty years, Rome has bowed down with praise 
70. u 211 j adoration! thee I invdie; and thee too, 
^ Romulus, thou mighty founder of the Roman 
^ name! on thee I call: if it is your awful will, that, 
^ under my command, this camp shall not remain 
^ inviolate, yet hear my humble prayer; preserve 
^ it from the pollution of barbarians; save it from 
^ such men as Tutor and Glassicus. To these, my 
^^ fellow-soldiers, grant unshaken virtue; or, if that 
^ can not be, inspire them with remorse, that they 
'* may see their error, and avert the horror <^ fla* 
^^ gitious deeds.^^ 

LIX. This speech was heard with various emo- 
tions. Hope, fear, and shame, rose in the minds of 
the soldiers. Focula retired, with his own band 
determined to deliver himself from a seditious 
army. His slaves and freedmen interposed, but 
their officious care reserved him for a harsher fate. 
Classicus dispatched his assassin, by name JSmilius 
Longinus, a deserter from the first l^ion. That 
ruffian struck the fatal blow. Herennius and Numi- 
sius, who had each the command <^ a legion, were 
secured in chains. Classicus in a short time after- 
wards, entered the camp, with the pomp and appa- 
rel of a Roman commander; and though he brought 
with him a mind prompt and daring, be made no 
attempt to harangue the men, content with repeating 
the words of the oatli. The soldiers swore fidelity 
to ibe empire of the Gauls. The murderer of 
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Yocula was raised to rank in the army. The rest book 
were rewarded in proportion to their crimes. Tutor XTTcT 
and Classicus took their dilBereDt shares in the con- j^^ 
duct of the war. Tutor proceeded with a strong ^^* 
force to the Agrippinian colony, and, having in* 
vested the place, compelled the inhabitants to bind 
themselves by an oath to the new empire. He ex- 
acted the same submission from the soldiers sta« 
tionerl on the Upper Rhine. Classicus marched to 
Magontiacum, and, by his order, the tribunes who 
refused obedience were put to death.* The prasfect 
of the camp betook himself to flight From those 
who submitted, Classicus selected the most distin- 
guished for their profligacy, and sent them to the 
old camp, with directions to promise a free pardon 
to all who were willing to surrender, and, in case of 
wilful obstinacy^ to give notice, that famine, the 
devouring sword, and all the horrors of military 
vengeance, would be their portion. To these in? 
structions the messengers added their own example, 
and the motives that influenced their conduct. 

LX. The besieged were now in the last distress. 
Their sense of duty was still an active principle, 
and, on the other hand, famine stared them in the 
face. Between honour and infamy they were held in 
suspense, and the conflict was for some time unde- 
cided. Their store of provisions was exhausted. 
They were in want, not only of common food, but 
even of such as necessity might suggest. They had 
lived on horse-flesh; their beasts of burthen were 
consumed, and even of animals impure and filthy 
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j^yji;, tore up shrubs by the root; they broke down twigs 
^^^ and branches; they gathered the wretched herbs 
^^' that grew penuriously between the stones. A gene- 
rous band! exhibiting, in the last distress, an ex- 
ample of patience and heroic fortitudet Men for- 
ever memorable, if they had not at last, by sending 
deputies to sue for mercy, tarnished all their glory. 
The haughty Batavian refused to listen to their 
supplications till they swore fidelity to the empire 
of Gaul. By the terms of the capitulation, every 
thing in the camp was to be delivered up to Civilis. 
A band of soldiers was, accordingly, sent to guard 
the money, the slaves, the victuallers, and the bag- 
gage. The legions marched out destitute of every 
thing, with a strong party to escort them. They 
had not proceeded above five miles, when the Crer- 
mans, contrary to all good faith, attacked them with 
sudden fury. The brave and resolute died on the 
spot; others betook themselves to flight, and were 
cut off by the pursuers; the survivors made their 
way back to the camp. Civilis called the behaviour 
of the Germans a violation of the law of nations: 
but whether be was acting a part, or, in fact, had 
not sufficient authority to restrain a body of undis- 
ciplined barbarians, must remain problematical. 
Having pillaged the camp, the Batavians threw in 
combustibles, and the whole was reduced to ashes. 
All who had lately escaped from the fury of the 
sword, perished in the flames. 

LXI. Civilis, when he first took up arms againte 
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the Romans, bouod himself bj a solemn vow (a), book 
according to the custom of those barbarous nations, ■ 



A. u. c. 
to cherish the growth of his hair, which was now 823. 

waving about his shoulders, dishevelled, long, and ro. 
red. Thinking himself absolved by the slaughter of 
the legions, he cut it short for the first time during . 
the war. He is said to have given to his infant son 
some Roman prisoners, as a mark to be levelled at 
with little darts and arrows, for the diversion of a 
child. It is worthy of notice, that in the height of 
his zeal for the empire of Gaul, he neither swore 
fidelity himself, nor required that act of submission 
from the Batavians. He relied on the valour of the 
Germans; and should it be necessary to contend for 
the sovereign power, he considered his own abili- 
ties^ and his fame in arms, as a decided superiority. 
Mummius Lupercus, the commander of a legion, 
was sent^ aniong a number of ample presents, as a 
gift to Veleda, a prophetess of the Bructerian 
nation (6). She ruled over a large tract of territory. 
Her name was held in veneration throughout Ger* 
many. The superstition of the country ascribed to 
numbers of women a preternatural insight into 
future events; and, in consequence of that persua- 
sion, may have been revered as goddesses. Veleda, 
at that time, was the oracle of Germany. She had 
foretold the success of her countrymen, and the 
destruction of the legions. Her name, in. conse- 
quence of that prediction, rose to the highest pitch. 
Lupercus was murdered on the road. A few cen- 
turions and tribunes, who were natives of Gaul, 
were reserved as hostages in the hands of Civihs, to 
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IV. 

j^^ ^ winter camps of the cohorts, the cavalry, and the 
^^ legions, excepting one at Magontiacum, and ano- 
^^' ther at Vindonissa, were levelled to the ground, or 
destroyed by fire. 

LXIL The thirteenth legion, with the auxiliaries 
that surrendered at the same time, received orders 
to march, on a day appointed, from Novisium to 
the colony of the Treverians. The interval was 
big with anxiety, terror and distraction. The das- 
tardly thought of nothing but the massacre at the 
old camp, and expected to have that scene renewed. 
The better sort, who still retained some sense of 
honour, blushed to see the humiliating condition to 
^ which they were reduced. **' What kind of march 
'^ were they to undertake? and who was to conduct 
^^ them? It was their own act, they said, that made 
'^ the barbarians arbiters of life and death: every 
^^ thing depends upon their will and pleasure.^ 
Others cared for nothing but their money and their 
effects. To pack up what they valued most, and 
brace it round their bodies, was their only empk>y- 
ment About shame and dishonour they feh no so- 
licitude. A few prepared their arms, as if for the 
field of battle. The fatal day arrived, more dismal 
and afflicting than their imaginations had represented 
it In the camp their wretched appearance passed 
without notice: the open field and the glare of day 
displayed a scene of deformity. The images of the 
emperors were torn down from the ensigns; and 
the Roman standards, stripped of their ornaments^ 
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seemed to droop in disgrace, while the colours of the book 
Gaols flattered in the air, and glittered to the eye. 
The march was slow, silent, melancholy; a long 
and dismal train, resembling a funeral procession. ^^ 
Claudius Sanctus, a man deformed by the toss of an 
eye, of a ferocious countenance, and remarkable 
stupidity, was their leader. Their disgrace was ag- 
gravated by the arrival of another legion from the 
camp at Bonn. This wretched state of captivity was 
rumoured about the country, and the people, who a 
little before shuddered at the Roman name, flocked 
together in crowds to behold their reverse of fortune. 
The fields were deserted; houses were left empty; a 
prodigious muhitude assembled from all quarters to 
enjoy the novelty of the spectacle. The insolence 
of the rabble was more than the squadron of horse, 
called PicENTiNA (a), had patience to endure. They 
marched off in disdain, directing their route towards 
Magontiacum; nor could Sanctus, their commander, 
by threats or menaces, divert them from their pur^ 
, pose. In their way they met Longinus, the murder- 
er of Focula, and killed him on the spot. By that 
sacrifice they began to expiate their own disgrace. 
The legions, without altering their course, proceed- 
ed to the city of the Treverians, and pitched their 
tents under th« walls. 

LXm. Civilis and Classicus, eteted with success, 
had it in contemplation to give the Agrippinian 
colony to the fury of the soldiers. Their own natural 
ferocity and love of plunder conspired to prompt 
them to this act of barbarity; but motivet of poKcj 
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j^ u^^ to the founders of a new empire the fame of cle- 

^^^ mency is always an advantage. Civilis had other 
^^ reasons: his son, on the first breaking out of the war, 
was taken into custody by the Agrippinians, and 
treated with marks of respect Civilis felt the ob- 
ligation, and gratitude touched his heart; but the 
nations beyond the Rhine saw the opulence of the 
place, and the increase of population, with an eye of 
envy. They insisted, that, to terminate the war, it 
was necessary either to make it an open city for all 
Germany, or to demolish it at once, and, by that 
stroke exterminate the Ubian race. 

LXIV. The Tencterians, a people dwelling on 
the opposite bank of the Rhine, thought fit to send 
ambassadors to the Agrippinian colony, with direc- 
tions to explain to an assembly of the state the sen- 
timents of the German nations. The person among 
ihe deputies most distinguished by his ferocity spoke 
as follows: ^ That you have restored yourselves to 
^ your country, and are become Germans in fact as 
^ well as in name, we return thanks to the gods, 
^ whom we adore in common, and in particular to 
^ Mars, the supreme of deities. We congratulate 
^ you on this great occasion: you will live, hencefor- 
^ ward, among nations bom in freedom, and you will 
^^ enjoy your natural rights. The Romans hitherto 
^ were masters of our lands, our rivers, and even of 
^ the elements over our heads. They excluded us 
^ from all intercourse with you: if at any time we 
M were allowed access to your city, it was under the 
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^^ eye of a guard; and, what to a warlike people was .book 

*^ the worat indignity, we were forced to visit you ^ ^ '^^ ■ 

^ without our arms, defenceless and almost naked, ^ 

^ nay, obliged to pay a tax for the favour. Would you ^<>- 

^^ now establish our mutual friendship on a firm 

^ foundation? These are the conditions: demolish 

^^ the walls of your city, those monuments of your 

^* former slavery. The fiercest animals, if you keep 

^ them close confined, grow mild in time, and for- 

^ get their nature. Rise at once, and by a general 

^ massacre, extirpate the Roman race. Liberty 

^^ and the presence of a master are incompatible. 

^ When you have destroyed your enemies, let their 

"" goods be brought into a common stock; allow no 

^ embezzlement, nor suffer any man to think of his 

^^ own private advantage. Our common ancestors 

^^ enjoyed both banks of the Rhine: let those rights 

^^ be now restored. The use of light and air is 

^^ given by nature to us all, and the same liberal hand 

^( has 4^ned to the brave and valiant a free passage 

^^ to every region of the globe. Revive the customs 

(« of your ancestors; restore the primitive laws, and 

^* renounce the charm of baneful pleasures. The 

^ Romans hitherto, have waged a war of luxury, 

^^ and have succeeded more by their vices (a) than 

^^ by their valour. Prove yourselves Germans, shake 

^^ off the yoke; be a regenerated, a brave, unmixed, 

^ and warlike people; you will then be upon a Toot- 

^ ing of equality with your neighbours: iu time, per- 

^ haps, you may rise to the digni^ of giving laws 

" to others.'' 
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■ ' ' , ration. If they complied with the term», tb^ treoH 
823. bled at the cousequences^ and, in their present 
Vo. condition, a peremptory refusal was more than tb^ 
(dared to hazard. Their answer was as follows: ^^ As 
^ soon as we perceived the dawn of returning liherty, 
^^ we seized the opportunity, with oK>re zeal than 
^^ prudence, to make common cause with you and 
^ the rest of our German relatives. But when the 
^^ IU>man armies are assembling on every side, is 
^ that a time to demolish our fortifications? The 
^ juncture requires that we should rather add to 
^ their strength. If, heretofore, there have been 
^' within our territories emigrants from Italy and 
^ the provinces of Rome, the rage of war has de- 
^ stroyed them, or they have made their escape to 
^^ their native home. As to those who formerly 
^ transplanted their families, and settled amongst us, 
^^ they have been for a long time p^rt of the colony, 
^' intermixed and blended with us by intermarriages 
^^ and the ties of consanguinity. Their descendants 
^ are our own progeny: this is their native land, and 
^^ this their country. And are we now required to cut 
^ the throats of our fathers, our brothers, and our 
^^ children? That black design can not be imputed to 
^^ the Tencterians. A free commerce shall be esta- 
^ blished: all duties, that are a restraint on trade 
^ and liberty shall be repealed. Our city shall be 
^ open to you, but with this restriction: you must 
^ come unarmed, and in open day, that these r^u- 
^ lations, at present new and therefore feeble^ may 
(^ gain streqgth from time, and grow into established 
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^^ treaty sball be ratified.'' The Tencterians acqui 
esced. Ambassadors were sent with presents to Gi- ^^ 
vilis and Veleda, and, by their, mediation, all mat<- 
ters were adjusted to. the satisfaction of the Agrip* 
pinians. The deputies, however, were not admitted 
to the presence of Veleda. To increase tlie venera- 
tion paid to her character, all access to her person 
was denied. She resided in the summit of a lofty 
tower. A near relation, chosen for the purpose, con- 
veyed to her the several questioqs, and from that 
sanctuary brought back oracular responses, like a 
messenger who held commerce with the gods. 

LXVI. Strengthened by bis alliance with tlie 
Agrippinian colony, Civilis turned his thoughts to 
the neighbouring states; determined, if gentle mea- 
sures proved ineffectual, to subdue them by force. 
The Sunicians (a), had already submitted to his 
arms, and he had formed the youth of the country 
capable of bearing arms into regular cohorts. To 
oppose his progress, Claudius Labeo advanced at 
the head of a considerable body ofBetasians, Tun- 
grians, and Nervians, raised by sudden levies. Hav- 
ing taken an advantageous post, where he command- 
ed the bridge over the Meose, he ventured an en- 
gagement The battle was, for some time, fought in 
a narrow defile with doubtful success, till the Ger- 
mans, witii their usual dexterity in swimming, 
crossed the river, and chained Labeo's forces in the 
rear. Civilis, with a bold effort of courage, or in 
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^ ^'^ among the Tungrians, proclaiming aloud, ^ that the 
^^ ^< object of the war was not to procure for the Bata- 
70. it Yians and Treverians dominion over the nations. 
^^ We have no such arrogance, no such wild ambitioa 
<^ We court your alliance: I am ready to join you; 
<< your general, if you will; if not, a common sol- 
^^ dier/' This speech had its effect» The common 
men felt the impression, and sheathed their swords. 
In that moment, Campanus and Juvenalis, the lead- 
ing chieftains of the Tungrians, in behalf of them- 
selves and their whole nation, submitted to Civilis. 
Labeo made hb escape. The Betasians and the 
Nervians in like manner surrendered. Civilis incor- 
porated them with his army, and, in a tide of success, 
saw his strength increasing every day. The adja- 
cent nations were overawed by the terror of bis 
arms, or voluntanlj entered into the confederacy. 

LXYII. Meanwhile, Julius Sabinus, having de- 
stroyed all public monuments of the alliance (a) be- 
tween Rome and the Lingooes, caused himself to 
be proclaimed by the thie of Caesar. He put himself, 
soon after, at the head of an undisciplined multitude 
of his countrymen, and marched against the Sequa- 
nians (b), a neighbouring state at that time faithful 
to Rome. The Sequanians did not decline the am- 
flict Fortune favoured the juster cause. The Lin- 
gones were defeated. The rashness with which Sa- 
binus rushed on to the attack, was equalled by 
nothmg but the precipitation with which he fled the 
field He escaped to a cottage, and, in order to 
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spread a report of his death set fire to the place. It book 
was generally believed that he perished in the flames, j^uq^ 
He lived nine jears afterwards. The various arts by ^^ 
which he protracted his days, and the substerraneous no- 
places in which he lay concealed, together with the 
constancy of his friends, and the memorable example 
of his wife Epponina (c), shall be recorded in their 
proper place. The victory obtained by the Sequa- 
nians checked the progress of the war. The states 
of Gaul begin to think with moderation, and to re- 
flect on the law of nations and the faith of subsisting 
treaties. The people of Rheims (d) set the example. 
By a proclamation dispersed through Gaul, they 
summoned a convention of delegates from the seve- 
ral provinces, in order to consult which was most 
tor the general interest, a settled peace or a vigorous 
effort for the recovery of their liberty. 

LXYIII. At Rome, in the mean time, these trans- 
actions, exaggerated always beyond the truth, kept 
Mucianus in a state of anxiety. He had already ap- 
pointed Annius Gallus and Petilius Cerealis to com- 
mand the German armies; but though they were both 
ofiBcers of distinguished merit, there was reason to 
fear that they would prove unequal to the weight of 
the war. Rome at the same time could not be left 
without a ruler. From the unbridled passions of Do- 
mitian every thing was to be apprehended. Antonius 
Primus and Arrius Varus were both suspected. The 
latter commanded the prastorian guards, and, by 
eonsequence, had arms and men in his power. Mu- 
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^^ eiatitts removed bkn from his olBSce, and, to soften 
A. u. c. l^is fall, made bim sopermtenctant of the pablic grar 
j^. naries. To reconcile Domitian, the known friend of 
'^^* Tarns, to the ineaswe, he gave the vacant post to 
<«» Arretinus Ctemens, a man nearly related to the house 
of Tespasian, and high in favour with the jomig 
prince. His father, in the reign of Caligula, held the 
same command, with considerable reputation. The 
name, Mucianus observed, would be welcome to 
the soldiers; and the new officer, though a member 
ef the senate, would be able to di&chai^e the duty 
of both stations. An expedition against the German» 
was now a settled measure. The principal men at 
Rome had notice to attend the army. Numbers <^- 
fered themselves with views of ambition. Domitian 
a^pd Mucianus prepared to set out, but with different 
motives; the prince, with the ardour of youth, pant- 
ing for the novelty of enterprise; Mucianus, with 
studied delays, endeavouring to protract the time, 
in order to allay the impetuosity q( Domitian. A 
yoang ma^ of his rank, hurried away by his passions, 
or misled by evil counsellors, might, at the head of 
the army, so embarrass every thing, that it would be 
impossible either to wage war with advantage, or to 
conclude an honourable peace. 

Two of the victorious legions, namely, the sixth 
»d eighth, with the twenty-first from the Yitellian 
party, and the second from the forces lately raised, 
had orders to march mto Gaul by different routes; 
some over the Penine and Cottian Afps^ and ottem 
over tiie Graian mountains. The fourteenth kgion 
was recalled from Britain, and the sixth and tenth 
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from Spain. Alarmed by these preparation», the book 
states of Gaul, already disposed to pacific measures, ^ ^ ^^ 
held a convention at Rheims. The deputies of the J^^ 
Treverians attended the meeting, and with them ^^* 
Tullius Yalentinus, a fierce incendiary, and the 
most active promoter of the war. In a speech pre- 
pared for the purpose, he poured forth a torrent of 
declamation, abounding with all the topics of invec- 
tive usually urged against the authority of extensive 
empires, and all the mjurious reflections that could 
be cast on the Roman name. To inflame sedition 
was the talent of the man. Possessing a daring genius 
and a turbulent vein of eloquence, no wonder that 
he was the favourite orator of the vulgar. 

LXIX. Julius Auspex, a leading chief among the 
people of Rheims, rose in opposition to the Treve- 
rian. He painted forth the power of the Romans, 
and the blessings of peace. ^^ Nations,^ he said, 
^ might be involved in all the calamities of war by 
•* men of no account in the field. The coward may 
^ begin hostilities, but the brave and valiant are left 
*^ to shed their blood in the quarrel Even then the 
^^ Roman legions were advancing, and to oppose 
" them would be a vain attempt'' He urged the 
faith of treaties, and by that consideration succeeded 
with men of sober judgment; the young and ardent 
were restrained by the magnitude of the approaching 
danger. All admired the spirit of Yalentinus, but 
the advice of Auspex was adopted. The states of 
Gaul had not forgot, thait, in the commotions excited 
by Yindex, the Treverians and Lingones {a) had 
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'XuxT ^i^ resentment The mutual jealousy with which 
^^, the several provinces beheld each other, was stiU 
^^- another reason to prevent their acting in concert. 
^ Who was to have the conduct of the war? Under 
** whose auspices were the troops to take the field? 
^ And| if their efforts were crowned with success, 
^^ where were they to fix the seat of empire?'^ By this 
spirit of emulation all were thrown into violent de- 
bate; they had gained no victory, and yet were quar- 
relling for the spoib. One state talked of its alliances ; 
another was rich and powerful; a third boasted of its 
ancient origin, and all with arrogance claimed the 
superiority. The result was a general resolution to 
prefer their present condition to the uncertain issue 
ot a dangerous war. Letters were dispatched to the 
Treverians in the name of the states of Gaul, requir- 
ing them to lay down their arms, while repentance 
might'^obtain their pardon, and their friends were 
ready to solicit for them. Yalentinus opposed aD 
terms of accommodation. His countrymen, by his 
advice, were deaf to all remonstrances. But war was 
not the talent of their leader. Skilled in debate, he 
was a factious demagogue, and an inactive soldier. 

LXX. The exertions of the Treverians, the Lin- 
gones, and other revolted states, were in no propor- 
tion to the importance of the occasion. Between 
their generals no concerted plan, no union of coun- 
sels. Civilis traversed the defiles and devious parts 
of Belgia (a), with no object in view but that of 
making Labeo his prisoner, or forcing him to fly the 
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country. Glassicus loitered away the time in indo- book 
lence, pleased with his imaginary empire, and sway- 
uig a sceptre not yet in his possession. Even Tutor ^ ^ 
neglected to secure the banks of the Upper Rhine, ^^* 
and the passes of the Alps. In the mean time, the 
one-and-twentieth legion, by the way of Vindonissa, 
penetrated into Gaul, and Sextilius Felix, with the 
auxiliary cohorts, forced his way through Rhsetia 
(b). He was joined by a squadron of horse, embodied 
first by Vitellius, and afterwards listed under Ves- 
pasian. Their commanding officer was Julius Bri- 
ganticus, whose mother was the sister of Civilis. 
The uncle and the nephew hated each other; and, as 
is often the case in family quarrels, their animosity 
was deep, envenomed, and implacable. Tutor found 
means to augment his army by new musters in the 
country of the Yangiones (c), the Caracatians, and 
Tribocians. He added a body of Roman veterans, 
both horse and foot, whom he had either inveigled 
by promises, or compelled by menaces. A cohort 
detached by Sextilius Felix appeared in sight. The 
veteran legionaries put the whole corps to the sword ; 
but seeing the approach of Roman generals and a 
Roman army, they went over to that side, and by a 
second desertion atoned for the disgrace of the first. 
The Tribocians, the Tangiones, and the Caracatians 
followed their example. 

Tutor, being *now deserted by all but his coun- 
trymen the Treverians, thought it best to make his 
retreat He avoided Magontiacum, and made the 
best of his way to Bingium (d), where, having de- 
stroyed the bridge over the river Nava(6), he thought 
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"^TTT^ under bis command, hung closely on his rear. Hav- 
iffo. ^^ found a fordable place, his men crossed the 
^^' river, and rushed on to the attack. Tutor was put 
to the rout, and totally defeated. The Treverians, 
struck with terror, laid down their arms, and dis- 
persed themselves about the country. Some of their 
chiefs, to claim the merit of a voluntary submission, 
fled for refuge to such states as had not joined in the 
revolt. The legions which had been removed, as al- 
ready mentioned, from Novesium and Bonn to the 
territory of the Treverians, seized their opportunity 
to renew their oath of fidelity to Vespasian. Valen- 
tinus was absent in some other quarter. He return- 
ed: breathing vengeance, and bent on new commo- 
tions; but the legions quitted the counti^, and pur- 
sued their route to (/) Mediomatricum, a city in 
alliance with Rome. By the zeal and ardour of Tu- 
tor and Yalentinus, the Treverians were once more 
incited to take up arms. To strengthen the band of 
union by cutting off all hopes of pardon, they mvr^ 
dered Herennius and Numisiiis, two cooMnanders 
of legions; and by that exploit h<^ed to rouee the 
desperate valour of their Qountrymen. 

LXXI. Such was the state of the war^. when 
FetiUus Cerealis reached Magontiacuoi. By bis ar- 
rival the face of things was changed. That general, 
always eager to give battle, and, by his natural tem- 
per, more disposed to bold tlie enemy in conten^t 
than to prevent a surprise, harangued his men^ and 
l^y his. oianiy eloquence inspired them with new w- 
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doun He desired that they would bold themselves book 
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in readiness for action, as he was resolved to seize ^ ^ ^ 
the first opportunity that offered. The levies, which ^^^* 
had been raised in Gaul, he ordered back to their ^^' 
own country, with directions to publish every where, 
that the legions were sufficient to defend the empire; 
and, therefore, that the allies might return to the em* 
ployroeiits of peace, secure from danger, since the 
Roman armies had taken the field. By this message 
the Gaula were wrought to a more pacific temper 
Their young men, being thus restored to their coun- 
try, they felt their tribute lighter; and, their service 
being no longer wanted, their zeal rose in proportion. 
Civilis and Classicus saw the sad reverse of their 
affairs. Tutor was defeated ; the Treverians were cut 
to pieces, and fortune began to smile on the Roman 
arms. In this distress, they drew together their scat- 
tered forces; taking care, in the mean time, to warn 
Yalentinus, by repeated messengers, not to stand 
the hazard of a decisive engagement Cerealis was 
the more impatient to strike a sudden blow. He 
dispatched proper officers to Mediomatricam, with 
orders to bring forward the l^ons from that place, 
by the shortest route. Having, in the mean time, 
united the soldiers stationed at Magontiacmn with 
the forces which be brought with him from Italy, 
he proceeded by rapid marches, and in three days 
arrived at Rigodulum (a). At that place ValenttiiHs, 
at the head of a large body of Treverians,. had taken 
post in a strong situation, defended on one side by 
the Moselle, and in other part» mdosed by moiunh 
tains. To the natorai strei^ of the plao» he added 
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"XTufcT mother. The Roman general was determbed to 
^^ surmount aH difficulties. He ordered the infantiy to 
^' rush on to the assault, while the cavalry gained the 
higher ground He despised an enemy consistmg of 
new levies; an undisciplined army, to whom their 
fortifications could give no advantage which Roman 
valour was not able to conquer. The first ascent was 
difficult For some time the soldiers were retarded 
by the missive weapons of the enemy; but in spite 
of every obstacle they gained the summit A close 
engagement followed. The barbarians were hurled 
headlong from the steq>, as if their fortifications 
tumbled down in ruin& In the mean time a party 
of the cavalry^ having circled round the smoodi 
edges of the.hill, made the principal Belgic chirfs 
prisoners of war, with Yalentinus, their general, in 
the number. 

LXXn. On the following day Gerealis entered 
the capital of the Treverians. The soldiers panted 
for the destruction of the city. ^ It was the birth- 
^^ place of Glassicus and of Tutor. By them the le- 
^ gions had been besieged, and massacred. What 
^ was the guilt of Cremona.^ That unfortunate city 
^^ checked the career of a victorious army for a sin- 
^ gle night, and, for that offence, was swept from 
^' the bosom of Italy. And shall a hostile city, stand- 
^ ing on the confines of Germany, be allowed to 
^ subsist, and even to flourish, rich with the spoil 
^^ of plundered armies, and reeking with the bkiod 
^yof slaughtered generals? Let the booty be added 
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^^ to the public treasure; but let the place be wrapt book 
" in flames, and the whole colony laid in ruins. That j^y^^^ 
" just revenge would atone for the loss of so many ^ 
^ Roman camps. The soldiers ask no more." Cere- ''^• 
alls dreaded the consequence of sulBbring his army 
to retaliate by acts of cruelty, which he knew would 
brand his name with infamy. He checked the fury 
of bis men and they obeyed. The rage of civil war 
was over, and against foreign enemies there was 
nothing to embitter the soldier^s mind. There was, 
besides, another object, that touched every heart 
with compassion. The legions from Mediomatri- 
cum presented a spectacle truly wretched. Con- 
scious of their guilt, they stood with their eyes 
jfixed on the ground Between the two armies no 
mutual salutation passed. The men in disgrace 
heard the words of consolation from their friends, 
and made no answer. They retired in silence to 
their tents, wishing to hide themselves from the 
face of day. Fear made no part of their distress. 
They felt the infamy of their conduct, and shame 
and anguish of heart overwhelmed them. Even the 
men, who were flushed with their recent victory, 
stood at gaze in mute astonishment. They pitied 
their fellow-soldiers, but did not dare to raise their 
voices in their favour. They showed their compas- 
sion by their pathetic silence, and interceded for 
them with their tears. Cerealis removed all cause of 
apprehension. He declared that all that had happen- 
ed, either in consequence of dissensions among the 
superior ofScers, by sedition among the soldiers, or 
the treachery of the enemy, was the effect of fatal 
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XlTcT ** ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ "™^^® *^® soldiers of their country. 
A^u. " From this day you are enlisted in the service, and 
70. a ffQin this day you are bound by the oath of fide» 
^^ lity. The emperor has forgot all that has happen- 
^^ ed, and your general will remember nothing.^ 
The penitent troops were admitted into the camp; 
and the general gave out in orders to ever} com- 
pany, that no man should presume, upon any occa- 
sion, public or private, to mention the revolt of the 
l^ons, or the disasters that happened afterwards. 

LXXIII. Cerealis, without loss of time, called 
an assembly of the Treverians and Lingones. His 
speech was to the following effect: ^** Eloquence is 
^^ not my province: it is a talent which I never cul- 
^^ tivated. Arms have been my profession: in Ae 
^^ field of battle I have given you a proof of Roman 
^ valour. But words, and what you call eloquence, 
'^ are, in your estimation, superior gifts, of power to 
^^ change the colours of good and evil. It is not by 
^ the nature of things that you form your judgment: 
<^ the speech of a seditious incendiary has more 
^^ weight and influence. But a few plain words may 
<^ prove a seasonable antidote. I shall, therefore, ex- 
^^ plain myself to you on certain points, which, now 
'^ the war is over, it will be more your interest to 
^^ hear than mine to enforce. When the Roman 
^^ generals at the head of their armies entered your 
^< territories, and the other provinces of Gaul, they 
^^ were neither led by their own ambition, nor the 
^^ lust of conquest They were invited by your an* 
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^* and driven to the brink of ruin. You had called ^ ^j ^. 
/^ the Germans to your aid, and those barbarians ^^ 
^^ proved the worst of tyrants: they enslaved, with- ^o. 
^^ out distinction, those who invited them, and those 
^^ who resisted. The battles which Rome has fought 
^^ with the Teutones (a) and the Cimbrians, need 
^^ not be mentioned Her wars in Germany, and the 
^' toil and vigour of her legions, with the various 
^^ events thjat followed, are all sufficiently known. If 
^^ the legions seized the banks of the Rhine, can the 
" defence of Italy be deemed the motive? The pro- 
^^ tectien of Gaul was the object, that another Ario- 
^^ vistus (6) may not aspire to reign over you. And 
^^ do you now imagine that Civilis, or the Bata< 
^^ vians, or the nations beyond the Rhine, have that 
^' aflfection for you and your welfare which your 
^^ forefathers never experienced from their ancestors? 
^^ The same motives, that first incited the Germans 
^^ to cross the Rhine, will ever subsist: ambition, 
^^ avarice and the love of new settlements^ will be 
^^ perpetual incentives. The Germans will be ready, 
'^ at all times, to change their swampy fens and 
^^ barren deserts for your fertile plains and fruitfol 
^^ valleys. On your owh soil they wish to lord it 
'^ over you. They come to ravage your lands, and 
'^ liberty is the pretext But the rights of man, and 
<^ other specious names, are the language of all who 
^^ want to usurp dominion over others. 

LXXIV. " Your country, till you put yourselves 
^^ under our protection, was at all times harassed 
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BOOK ^< wilh wars, and oppressed by lyrantf . Rome has 
^ ^'^ « been often insulted, often provoked by the unruly 
hi u spirit of the Gauls; and what has been the use of 
70. a her victories? She required no more at your hands 
^' than what was necessary for the aid of a govern- 
^^ ment that defends and protects you (a). To main- 
^^ tain the tranquillity of nations, arms are necessary^ 
' ^^ soldiers must be kept in pay; and without a tri- 
<^ bute from the provinces, how are supplies to be 
^ raised? In common with the citizens of Rome 
^^ you enjoy every benefit. Our legions are often 
^^ commanded by you; you are governors of your 
^' own provinces, and even of others subject to the 
^^ empire. All posts of honour are open to you; 
^^ nothing is precluded Does a virtuous prince 
^^ reign at Rome? though placed at a distance, yoa 
^^ feel the mildness of his government. Does a tyrant 
^^ rule with an iron rod? hb weight is felt by those 
^^ immediately within his readi. Natural evils, 8U<^ 
'^ as incessant rains, and barren seasons, you are 
^^ forced to bear (6): political evils, such as the 
<^ avarice and prodigality of princes, should in like 
^^ manner be endured. As long as there are men, 
^^ there will be vices. But vice is not without in- 
^^ temiption. Better times succeed, and the virtue 
^' of a good prince atones for antecedent evils. But, 
^^ perhaps, you expect from Tutcnr and from Clas- 
^^ sicus a mild and equitable re%n. Under tibeir 
^^ auspices armies must be raised to repel the Ger- 
'^ mans and the Britons; and this, you fancy, will 
^^ be done with lighter taxes than you pay at pre- 
^^ tent Of eitum the Roman power, (may liie gods 
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•^ avert so dire a calamity!) and what think you will book 

"be the consequence? The nations will rise in a.u.c. 

" arms, and the world will be a theatre of war. a^*. 



" During a space of eight hundred years, the migh^ 
^^ fabric of the empire has been raised by the valour 
" of the legions, and a series of victories; nor can 
^' that fabric be rent from its foundation, without 
^^ burying all who prevail against it in one general 
^^ rain. In that scene of wild commotion, Gaul will 
" be the sufferer. You have gold and riches, those 
^' great incentives of ambition, and the prime cause 
^^ of war. Peace is your interest. Cherish it, there- 
" fore, and honour the city of Rome; a city, that 
" protects her subjects, and is ever ready to receive 
^^ the conquered upon equal terms with her own 
" native inhabitants. Take warning from your own 
" experience: you have known the smiles and the 
" frowns of fortune; it will now be yours to show 
^^ that you have the wisdom to prefer to a revolt, 
<^ which may involve you all in ruin, a pacific tem- 
^^ per, and a due regard to your own internal hap* 
'^ piness.'' This speech revived the drooping spirits 
of the Gauls. They expected to be treated with 
rigour, and their fears were dissipated. 

LXXY. The Romans were in possession of the 
Treverian state, when Gerealis received letters from 
Civilis and Classieus, in substance as follows: 
^^ Vespasian is no mbre; though the secret issup- 
'^ pressed with care, the fact is well known. Italy 
^^ and Rome ar^ reduced to the last extremity, by 
^^ fiieir own dissennons. Domitian and Muchmus 
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BOOK i^ are high-soundiiig names, yet signify nothing. If 
^ u.Q. " Cerealis aspired to the sovereignty of Gaul, Ci?i- 

j^' '^ lis and Classicus would rest contented with the 
^^' '^ Batavian dominions. If he preferred the decision 
^' of the sword, they were willing to try the fortune 
^< of the fieid.^^ To this message Cerealis returned 
no answer, but sent the letter, and the person that 
brought it, to Domitian. Meanwhile, the barbarians, 
in detached parties, came pouring down from eveiy 
quarter. Cerealis was censured for suffering arjr 
army to be assembled, when he might have attacked ^, 
the enemy in separate divisions before they formed 
a junction. He had even neglected to fortify his 
camp, and at last contented himself with a fosse and 
a palisade. 

LXXYI. The chiefs of the German army were 
divided in opinion about their future operations. 
Civilis was for waiting till the nations arrived from 
the other side of the Rhine. ^^ The Romans,^' be 
said^ ^ would shrink with terror from the approach 
'< of those gallant warriors. The Gauls were of 
^^ no account; a race of dastards, and the ready 
'^ prey to the conqueror. The Belgians are the 
<< strength of their nation; and yet those states are 
<^ either in arms against the Romans, or with us in 
<^ their hearts.'' Tutor opposed this advice. ^^ By 
^^ protracting the war, the enemy would gain time 
^^ to augment their army. Their legions were advan- 
^^ cing on every side. One was already arrived from 
<^ Britain, others were on their march from Spain, 
'^ and more from Italy; all hardy veterans, inured to 
^^ the fatigue and the perils of war* The Germans, 
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«^ for whom we are desired to wait, are strangers to book 
" discipline; men unaccustomed to obey their offi- ^ ^ ^ 
^^ cers, without any other guide than their own ^^ 
'' caprice, and the impulse of the moment Besides ^^* 
'^ this, they are a venal race*, money is their passion, 
'< and with those sinews of war the Romans are 
^ best provided. And when the price of inactivity 
^ is equal to the wages of war, what soldier will not 
^^ prefer the former? If we offer battle, what force 
% has Cerealis to bring against us? His legions are 
ff <^ the poor remains of the German army, the refuse 
^^ of the sword, all lately bound by solemn oaths to 
^^ the empire of the Gauk. On what does the 
'^ Roman found his hopes? He put to the rout an 
^^ undisciplined handful of men under the conduct 
^^ of Yalentinus; but that very circumstance will be 
^' his ruin. The general and bis army are inspired 
'^ with a fit of valour, and will soon have reason to 
^' repent of their rashness. Let him hazard an en- 
^< gagement: it will not be with Yalentinus, a young 
<^ orator, fluent in words, but of no skill in war: the 
^^ affair will be with Civilis and with Classicus. The 
^^ sight of those chiefs will cover the legions with 
<^ consteraation: their defeat, their flight, their fa- 
^^ mine, and their ignominious surrender, will all be 
^^ present to their minds, and all will plunge them 
<^ in despair. As to the Treverians and Lingones, 
<^ will they be faithful to the Romans? Remove their 
'^ fears (a), and the next moment they are (m our 
^i side.'^ Such was the advice of Tutor. Classicus 
adopted it, and the measure was forthwith carried 
into execution. 
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A. I c of battle. In the centre they stationed the Ubians 
j^f y, and Lingones, the Batavian cohorts in the right 
^^' wing, the Bructerians and Tencterians in the left. 
They resoWed to attack the Romans in their camp. 
One division poured down from the hills, while the 
rfest advanced with rapidity over the plains that lay 
between the high road and the Moselle. The blow 
was struck with such sudden vigour, that Cerealis, 
who passed the night out of his camp^ received in 
bed the news of the attack and the defeat. He gave 
DO credit to the account, but persisted with anger 
to condemn the folly of the messengers, till he saw 
a scene of carnage. The Germans had forced the 
entrenchments; the cavalry was routed; and the 
bridge over the Moselle, which made a communica- 
tion between the Treverians and the Agrippinians^ 
was in possession of the enemy. Undismayed in the 
moment of danger, he rushed forward, without 
waiting for his armour, to retrieve the loss. He 
threw himself into the middle of the fray, and faced 
every danger, defying darts and javelins, animating 
the brave, and stopping such as fled from their post 
His example roused a spirit of emulation. Numbers 
Went to his assistance. His happy temerity recovered 
possession of the bridge, and that important pass 
was secured by a chosen band. 

Cerealis returned to the camp. He there saw the 
legions which had been captured at Novesium and 
Bonn, dispersed in wild disorder, their standards 
well nigh abandoned, and the eagles in danger of 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Enra^at the 
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sight, he exclaimed aloud, ^^ It is not Flaccus, it is book 

^^ not Vocula, whom you thus abandon; against me a. u.cT 

" you have no charge of treachery. Tlie confidence ^^^^ 

^^ which I reposed in you is my only crime. I was ^^* 

<< weak enough to believe that you repented of your 

^^ submission to the empire of Gaul: I thought you 

<' capable of remembering, with remorse, your vio- 

^^ lated oath of fidelity to your country: but I was 

^* too credulous. Add me to the list of your mur- 

^^ dered generals; stretch me in death with Heren* 

^* nius and Numisius; let it be the fate of all your 

^^ commanders to perish by the hands of their sol* 

" diers, or to be butchered by the enemy (a). Go, 

<^ tell Yespasiao, or if you will, tell Classicus and 

^^ Civilb (for they are nearer), tell the barbarians all 

^^ your brave exploits, and make it a merit with 

^^ them that you have deserted your general But 

^^ remember that the legions are at hand. They 

^^ will revenge my death, and your crimes will not 

^^ remain unpunished.*' 

LXXYIIL These reproaches were founded in 
truth: the tribunes and other officers urged the same 
topics. The soldiers rallied, but could only form in 
cohorts or in separate companies. Surrounded as 
they were by the enemy, and forced to engage 
wiAin the entrenchmrats, amidst the tents and 
baggage, they were not able to present a r^ular 
line of bettte. Tutor, Cl&ssicus, and Civilis, at the 
head of their reactive divisions, enacted wonders. 
They invited the GidiaiA to liberty, the Batavians to 
iminortal glory, and the Germans to the plunder of 
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BOOK the camp. All things consptred in their favour, till 
XufcT ^^ one-and-twentieth legion, finding an open space, 
^^ drew up in regular order, and after sustaining for 
some time the shock of superior numbers, turned 
the fortune of the day. The gods in that moment 
became propitious to the cause of Rome. Nothing 
but their special protection could work that wonder- 
ful change, in consequence of which, the conquer- 
ors, who the instant before were bearing down all 
opposition, fled in a sudden panic from inferior 
numbers. Their consternation, as they dedared 
afterwards, was occasioned by the cohorts that ral- 
lied after their defeat, and showed themselves on 
the ridge of the hills. They seemed to the Batavians 
a reinforcement just arrived. But the fact is, their 
love of plunder was the cause of their ruin. . When 
they had gained the advantage, and ought to have 
pursued it, they began to quarrel among themselves 
for their share of the booty. On the other hand 
Cerealis, by his negligence, well nigh lost his army; 
but his bravery afterwards redeemed his character. 
Determined to make the best use of his victory, he 
took the euemy^s camp on that very day, and razed 
it to Ike ground. 

LXXIX. The interval allowed to the soldiers to 
repose from their fatigue was but short. Cerealis 
marched to the Agrippinian colony, where the inha- 
bitants were ready to deliver up the wife and sister 
of Civilis, with the daughter of Classicus, all three 
I^ in their hands as hostages for the due perform- 
ance of mutual treaties. They had, at this time, 
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massacred all the Germans throughout tiieir colony, book 
For this act they dreaded the vengeance of an en- "JTuTcT 
raged nation, and ap(^ed for succours, before the ^f^^ 
enemy could be again in force to renew the cam* ^^* 
paign, and revenge their slaughtered countrymen. 
For that purpose Civilis had already planned his 
measures. He depended on the assistance of a cohort 
of distinguished bravery, composed of Chaucians 
and Frisians, and, as he imagined, safely posted at 
Tolbiacum (a), in the Agrippinian territory. At the 
bead of this resolute band he had projected a sud- 
den attack, but, on the road, had the mortification 
to hear that tliose gallant soldiers were all destroyed. 
They had been invited by the Agrippinians to a 
sumptuous feast, and in the ni^t, as they lay op- 
pressed with sleep and wine, their cottages bei^g 
set on fire, the whole cohort perished in one general 
conflagration. At the same time, Cerealis made a 
forced march to the relief of the city. Civilis had 
now another care to distract his attention. He saw 
that the fourteenth legion, co-operating with the fleet 
from Britain, might harass the Batavians on the 
sea-coast* and lay waste the country. That legion, 
however, marched over land (&), under the conduct 
of FabiUB Priscus, to invade the Tungrians and the 
Nervians. Those two states submitted to the Ro^ 
mans. The Caninefates, in the mean time, attacked 
the fleet, and either sunk or took the greatest part 
By the same people a large body ot the Nervians, 
who had taken up arms in favour of the Romans, 
was totally overthrown. Classicus, in another part 
of the country, fell in with a party of horse, detached 
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BOOK by Cerealis to Novesium, and engaged them with 

^ u \. good success. These, it is true, were petty advan- 

A^D. ^^^^9 b"^ b^iog frequent, they tarnished the fame 

'^^' of the victory lately obtained by Cerealis. 

LXXX. During these transactions, Mucianus, 
who was still at Rome, ordered the son of Vitellius 
(a) to be put to death. Political necessity was the 
colour which he gave to this proceeding: if the seeds 
of discord were not destroyed, the rude scene of 
civil commotion would never be closed. He still 
continued to foster ill will to Antouius, and, for 
that reason, excluded him from the train appointed 
to attend Domitian into Gaul The affections of the 
army, he well knew, were fixed on a general, who 
had led them on to victory; and such was the pride 
of Antonius, that so far from bending to a superior, 
he could not brook an equal. Being superseded by 
Mucianus, be set out, in disgust, to join Vespasian. 
The reception which he met with from the emperor, 
though it bore no marks of displeasure, did not, 
however, answer his expectation. Vespasian was 
divided between opposite motives: he knew that the 
services of Antonius were too glaring to be over- 
looked, and that the war was terminated by liis 
ability; but still Mucianus, by his letters, continued 
to infuse the rancour of his own private animosi^. 
The courtiers were also leagued against Antonius: 
they represented him in odious colours; as a man of 
high ambition, fierce, and overbearing. Nor did 
their malice fail to revive the reproaches of his for- 
mer conduct (b). Antonius was at no pains to soften 
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prejudice. His arrogance provoked new enemies, book 
He magnified his own exploits, and talked in degrad- ^ ^ ^ 
ing terms of other officers, particularly of Csecina, ^^; 
a man, he said, of an abject spirit, who had surren- ^^* 
dered with disgrace (c). By this conduct Antonius 
gave umbrage to all. His consequence declined, and 
the emperor, still preserving the exteriors of friend- 
ship, lost all affection for his person. 

LXXXL Vespasian passed some months at Alex- 
andria, having resolved to defer his voyage to Italy 
till the return of summer, when the winds, blowing 
in a regular direction, afford a sale and pleasant 
navigation. During his residence in that city, a 
number of incidents (a), out of the ordinary course 
of nature, seemed to mark him as the particular fa- 
vourite of the gods. A man of mean condition, bom 
at Alexandria, had lost his sight by a defluxion on 
his eyes. He presented himself before Yespasian, 
and, falling prostrate on the ground, implored the 
emperor to administer a cure for his blindness. He 
came, he said, by the admonition of Serapis (&), 
the god, whom the superstition of the Egyptians 
holds in the highest veneration. The request was, 
that the emperor, with his spittle, would condescend 
to moisten the poor man^s face and the balls of his 
eyes. Another, who had lost the use of his hands (c), 
inspired by the same god, begged that he would 
tread on the part affected. Yespasian smiled at a re- 
quest so absurd and wild, l^he wretched objects 
persisted to implore his aid. He dreaded the ridicule 
of a vain attempt; but the importunity of the men, 
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BOOK and the crowd of flatterers, prevailed upon the prince 
A^ tj c. not entirely to disregard their petition. 
^^ He ordered the physicians to consider among 
^^' themselves whether the blindness of the one, and 
the paralytic affection of the other, were within the 
reach of human assistance. The result of the con- 
sultation was, ^^ that the organs of sight were not so 
^^ injured, but that, by removing the film or cataract, 
^' the patient might recover. As to the disabled limb, 
^^ by proper af^lications and invigorating medicines, 
^^ it was not impossible to restore it to its former 
^' tona The gods, perhaps, intended a special re- 
^' medy, and chose Vespasian to be the instrument 
^^ of their dispensation. If a cure took place, the 
^ glory of it would add new lustre to the name of 
^ Csesar ; if otherwise, the poor men would bear the 
^ jests and raillery of the people. ^^ Yespasian, in the 
tide of his affairs, began to think that there was no- 
thing so great and wonderful, nothing so improbable 
or even incredible, which his good fortune would not 
accomplish. In the presence of a prodigious multi- 
tude, all erect with expectation, he advanced with 
an air of serenity, and hazarded the experiment. The 
paralytic hand recovered its functions, and the blind 
man saw the light of the sun. By living witnesses, 
who were actually on the spot, both events are con- 
firmed at this hour, when deceit and flattery can 
hope for no reward (d). 

LXXXII. Vespasian was now determined to visit 
the sanctuary of Serapis, in order to consult the god 
about the future.fortune of the empire. Having given 
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orders to remove all intruders, he entered the temple, book 
WWle be adored the deity of the place, he perceiv- a. u.c. 
ed, in the midst of his devotion, a man of principal ^p 
note among the Egyptians advanced behind him (a). ^^* 
The name of this person was Basilides, who at that 
moment, was known to be detained by illness at the 
distance of several miles. Yespasian inquired of the 
priests, whether they had seen Basilides that day 
in the temple. He asked a number of others, whether 
they had met him in any part of the city. At length, 
from messengers whom he dispatched on horse- 
back, he received certain intelligence, that Basi- 
lides was no less than fourscore miles distant from 
Alexandria. He concluded, therefore, that the gods 
had favoured him with a preternatural vision, and 
from the import of the word Basilides (6), he in- 
ferred an interpretation of the decrees of Heaven in 
favour of his future reign. 

LXXXni. Concerning the origin of the god 
Serapis, a subject hitherto untouched by the Roman 
writers, the account given by the priests of Egypt 
18 as follows: At the time when Ptolemy, the first of 
the Macedonian race, who settled the government 
of Egypt, had raised walls and ramparts to defend 
the new built city of Alexandria, and afterwards 
gave a temple and the rites of national worship, a 
youth of graceful mien, and size above the human 
form, appeared to him in a midnight vision, com- 
manding him to send some of his trusty friends as 
far as Pontus, to bring from that place into Egypt 
the statue of the preternatural being then before 
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BOOK him. By his compliance with those directions the 
j^ u\ prosperity of the whole kingdom would be advanced, 
^^^ and the city which should be so happy as to possess 
70. that valuable treasure, would be great among the 
nations. In that instant the youth was seen mounting 
to heaven in a column of fire. Ptolemy had re- 
course to the Egyptain priests, the usual intrepreters 
ef dreams and prodigies. But those religionists had 
no knowledge of Pontus, nor of any foreign modes 
of worship. Timotheus, the Athenian, a roan de- 
scended from the race of the Eumolpides (a), was call- 
ed in to their assistance. Ptolemy had, before this 
time, invited him from the city of Eleusis, to preside 
over the mysteries and the established worship of 
fhe country. He now desired Timotheus to ex- 
plain what god had visited the king in his dreams, 
and what were the rites and ceremonies of his new 
religion. Timotheus addressed himself to such as 
had travelled into Pontus, and, upon inquiry, ledlned 
that there was in those parts a city called Sinope (b), 
and near it a temple of great celebrity, sacred to 
Pluto. Such was the opinion of the natives, founded 
on tradition, and confirmed by the statue of the god 
erected in the temple, with a female form at his side, 
supposed to be Proserpina. Ptolemy, like other 
kings, was easily alarmed; but soon recovering 
from his apprehensions, forgot the whole business, 
addicting himself entirely to his pleasures, and little 
solicitous about religious matters. The same form 
appeared to him a second time, arrayed in terror, 
and in a tone of menace denouncing vengeance on 
the king and his whole empire, if the orders already 
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given were not obeyed. After this visitation Ptolemy book 
sent his deputies with magnificent presents to Scy- ^ ^'^ 
drothemis, the prince then on the throne of Sinope. ^* 
The ambassadors had it in their instructions to touch or 
at the isle of Delos, there to consult the Pythian 
Apollo. They sailed with favourable winds, and had 
a quick passage. The answer of the oracle was in 
explicit terms: '* Pursue your course, carry off the 
^^ statue of my father, and let that of my sister be 
^ unremoved." 

LXXXIV. Having reached Sinope, they present- 
ed their giftsi, and opened their commission to Scy- 
drothemis. That monarch hesitated for some time. 
He dreaded the displeasure of an angry deity; the 
clamours of his people alarmed him; and, at times, 
the gifts and presents of the ambassadors dazzled 
his imagination. The business remained three years 
in suspense. Ptolemy never desisted from his pur- 
pose. He renewed his entreaties; he omitted no arts 
of persuasion; he added new dignities to his em- 
bassy, increased the number of ships, and made his 
presents still more magnificent A dreadful vision 
appeared to Scydrothemis, thi*eatening dreadful con- 
sequences, if he persisted in his opposition to the 
measures of a god. The king fluctuated between op- 
posite counsels. His delay was punished by a variety 
of disasters, by sore disease, the manifest signs of 
divine vengeance, and calamities increasing every 
day. In that distress he called an assembly of the 
people, and laid before them the orders of the god, 
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BOOK the visions of Ptolemy, as well as those which he 
j^ UQ^ saw himself, and the miseries that threatened the 

^^ whole community. The populace clamoured in op- 
^^* position to their sovereign. They envied the Eg> p- 
tian monarch, and, trembling for themselves, rushed 
in a body to guard the avenues of the temple. Com- 
mon fame, at all times delighting in the marvellous, 
spread a report, that the god, of his own motion, quit- 
ted the temple, and embarked on board one of the 
vessels that lay at anchor in the harbour. To complete 
the miracle, though a large tract of sea divided Sinope 
from Alexandria, the voyage was performed in less 
than three days. A temple, such as suited a great 
and opulent city, was built at a place called Rhaco- 
tis (a), where, in ancient times, a chapel had been 
dedicated to Serapis and Isis. 

Such is the history of the god Serapis, and bis 
first introduction into Egypt. There is, however, a 
different account, which places the whole transac- 
tion in the reign of the third Ptolemy, who, it is 
said, brought the statue from Seleucia, a city of 
Syria: others assert, that it was found at Memphis 
(&), the celebrated capital of ancient Egypt Con- 
cerning the god himself the opinions of antiquarians 
are not less at varianca On account of his healing 
art, he is by some called ^sculapius; by others, 
Osiris, the most ancient deity of the country; and 
many, who think him the governing mind of the 
universe, give him the name of Jupiter. But the 
prevailing doctrine maintains that Pluto is the true 
deity. That hypothesis is either founded on the 
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reasoning of mystic interpreters, or confirmed by book 

certain symbols, that manifest the attributes of the ^ ^.c. 
god. 
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LXXXV. We return to the afl&irs of Rome. 
Domitian and Mucianus set out on their expedi- 
tion. They had hardly reached the foot of the Alps, 
when they received advice of the victory gained by 
Cerealis over the Treverians. Of this news they 
entertained no doubt when they saw Yalentinus 
(a), brou^t in a prisoner, loaded with irons. Even 
in ruin that gallant chief appeared with a mind un- 
* conquered. The spirit that animated him in the 
field, was still visible in his countenance. He was 
heard in vindication of his conduct; but curiosity 
and a desire to try the spirit of the man were the 
only motives. Being condemned to suffer death, he 
persevered with unshaken constancy. In his last 
moments he was told, with an air of insult, that his 
country was reduced to subjection; he calmly an« 
swered, ^' Tou have reconciled me to my fate: I 
^^ die without regref Mucianus thought it time 
to change the plan of his expedition. The design 
had been long rolling in his mind, though he now 
started it as a new scheme suggested by the events 
of war. ^^ The gods (he said) had favoured the Ro- 
^^ man arms, and crushed the turbulent spirit of the 
^ enemy. At such a time, it would ill become Do- 
^^ mitian to snatch the laurel from the brow of the 
^^ general who had fought with such brilliant suc- 
^ cess. If the majesty of the empire, or the security 
VOL. r. 16 
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BOOK ^ of the provinces of Gaul, were exposed to daii- 
^ ^ ^ " ger, the crisis would be worthy of the emperor^s 

/^* u 3^11 • l)^t the Caninefates and the Batavians were 
'^^* ** the proper quarry of inferior cooimanders. The 
^' prince might now proceed as far as Lyons. At 
^^ that place he might display the pomp of imperial 
'^ grandeur, superior to the little ambition of en- 
«^ gaging in petty skirmishes, yet near at hand, and 
«( ready, if occasion called, to undertake a great and 
'^ important enterprise.^^ 

LXXXYI The veil was too thin to hide the 
designs of Mucianus; but to yield to his artifice, 
without seeming to detect it, was judged the best 
policy. Domitian proceeded to Lyons. At that place 
he is said, by secret messengers, to have tampered 
(a) with Cerealis, in order to sound the disposition 
of that officer, and learn beforehand, whether, on the 
appearance of the prince at the head of the army, 
he would be willing to resign the command. Whe- 
ther Domitian had it in contemplation to levy war 
against his father, or to strengthen himself against 
his brother Titus, remains uncertain. Cerealis had 
the wisdom to decline the overture, considering it 
as nothing more than the vain project of youth and 
inexperience. Domitian saw himself slighted by the 
superior officers, and, in disgust, withdrew from all 
public business, never interfering afterwards, nor 
taking upon him to direct in such inferior matters 
as had been heretofore committed to his authority. 
With a specious 8{)pearance of humble content and 
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modesty, he chose to live in solitude, pretending book 
that poetry and literary pursuits (6) were his only ^ ^'^ 
passion. Under this artful disguise he hoped to 8^- 
conceal the native passions of his heart, and to give Vo. 
no jealousy to his brother. From his own frame of 
mind he judged of Titus, commenting with maligni- 
ty on the milder virtues that adorned the character 
of that amiable prince» 
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t. In the b^imiii^ of this year, Titus was appoint- ^^^ 
ed by his father to complete the redoction of Judaea, a. u. c. 
This young commander (a), while Vespasian was j^. 
yet no higher than a subject, had gained a repu- ^^' 
tation for brave exploit and military talents. His 
fame and authority were now in their meridian 
splendour. The armies of the empire and the seve- 
ral provinces exerted th*emselves with emulation to 
assist him in his enterprise. Titus on his part 
made it bis study to show himself supeiior to the 
fortuitous advantages of his station. Active in the 
field, and el^nt in his manners, he endeavoured 
to merit esteem by affitbility and a strict discharge 
of his duty. He attended the works; he marched in 
the ranks, and mixed with the common soldiers, 
without impairii^ the dignity of bis eharacter. He 
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BOOK was received in Judsea at the head of three legioiisr, 

■ ^ ^^ ^ ' the fifth, the tenth, and the fifteenth (6); all experi- 

^823. enced veterans, who had served under Vespasian. 

^0- To these were added the twelfth, from Syria; and 
the third, and twenty-second, from Alexandria. He 
bad, besides, twenty cohorts of the allies, and eight 
squadrons of horse. The two kings, Agrippa and 
Sohemus, joined his standard. Antiochus sent the 
forces of his kingdom. A formidable body of Arabs, 
with that animosity which often embitters neigh- 
bouring nations against each other, took the field as 
avowed enemies of the Jewish nation. The number 
that passed over from Rome and Italy, to serve as 
Volunteers under a prince not yet decided in his 
friendships, was considerable. With this force Titus 
advanced iuto the enemy^s country, in order of bat- 

. ' tie, by his scouts exploring the motions of the 
enemy, and always prepared for action. In this 
manner he arrived at Jerusalem, and encamped 
before tlie town. 

II. Being now to relate the progress of a siege 
that terminated in the destruction of that once cele- 
brated city, it may be proper to go back to its first 
foundation, and to trace the origin of the people (a). 
The Jews^ we are told, were natives of the isle of 
Crete. At the time when Saturn was driven from 
his throne by the violence of Jupiter, they abandoned 
their habitations, and gained a settlement at the extre- 
mity of Libya. In support of this tradition, the etymo- 
logy of their name is adduced as a proof. Afount 
Ida, well known to fame, stands in the isle of Crete: 



\^ 
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the inhabitants are called IdsBans; and the word, by book 
a barbarous corruption, was changed afterwards to a.u.c. 
that of Judaeans (6). According to others, they were 
a colony from Egypt, when that country, during the ''®- 
reign of Isis, overflowing with inhabitants, poured 
forth its redundant numbers under the conduct of 
Hierosolymus and Juda. A third hypothesis makes 
them originally JElthiopians (c), compelled by the ty- 
ranny of Cepheus, the reigning monarch, to abandon 
their country. Some authors contend that they were 
a tribe of Assyrians ((2), who for some time occupied 
a portion of Egypt, and, afterwards transplanting 
themselves into ^Syria, acquired in their own right 
a number of cities, together with the territories of * 
the Hebrews. There is still another tradition, which 
ascribes to the Jews a more illustrious origin, de- 
riving}them from the ancient Solymans (e), so highly 
celebrated in the poetry of Homer. By that people 
the city was built, and from its founder received the 
name of Hierosolyma. 

HI. In this clash of opinions, one point seems to 
be universally admitted. A pestilential disease, dis« 
figuring the race of man, and making the body an 
object of loathsome deformity (a), spread all over 
Egypt Bocchoris, at that time thr reigkiing monarch, 
consulted the oracle of Jupiter Hammon (6), and 
received for answer, that the kingdom must be pu- 
rified, by exterminating the infected multitude, as 
a race of men detested by the gods. After diligent 
search, the wretched sufferers were collected toge- 
ther, and in a wild and barren desert (c) abandoned 
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BOOK to their miseiy. In that dwdress, while the Tttlgar 
^ u,c, herd was sunk in deep despair, Motes, one of their 
A^^. number, reminded them, that, by the wisdom of hit 
^^ counsels, they had been already rescued out of im- 
pending danger. Deserted as they were by men and 
gods, he told them, that if they did not repose their 
confidence in him, as their chief by divine commis- 
sion, they had no resource iefl, His offer was accept- 
ed. Theirmarchbegan,theyknew not whither. Want 
of water (d) was their chief distress. Worn out with 
fatigue, Miey lay streched on the bare earth, heart- 
broken, ready to expire, when a troop of wild assess 
(€), returning from pasture, went up the steep ascent 
of a rock covered with a grove of trees. The ver- 
dure of the herbage round the place su^ested the 
idea of springs near at hand. Moses traced the slepa 
of the animals, and discovered a plentiful vein of 
water. By this relief the fainting multitude was raised 
from despair. They pursued their journey for sis 
days (/) without intermission. On the seventh they 
made halt, and, having expelled the natives, took 
possession of the country, where they built tlieur 
city, and dedicated theur temple. 

IV. In order to draw the bond of union closer, 
and to establish his own authority, Moses gave a 
new form of worship, and a system of religious ce* 
remonies, the reverse <^ every thing (a) known to 
any other age or country. Whatever is held sacred 
by the Romans (6), with the Jews is profane; and 
what in other nations is unlawful and impure, with 
tibem is fully established. The figure of the animal 
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{€)| Ikhi gfiided fliem to refineahiBg q^riiigs, is con* book 
secrated ID the BMCtoarjr of their temple. Incontenqi^t ^ ^ ^ - 
of Jupiter Hamraoo, the^ sacrifice a ram. The ox ^^ 
{d)j worshipped in Egypt for the god Apis, is siaio 
as a TictiiD hj the Jews. From the flesh of swine 
they abstain altogether. An animal, subject to the 
same leprous disease (e) that infected their whole 
nation, is not deemed proper food. The famine, 
with which they were for a long time afflicted, is 
frequently commemorated (/) by a solemn fast 
Their bread, in memory of their having seized a 
quantity of '^rain to relieve their wants (g), is made 
without leaven. The seventh day {h) is sacred to 
rest, for on that day their labours ended; and such 
is their natural propensity to sloth, that, in conse» 
quence oi it (i)^ every seve^year is devoted to 
repose and sluggish inactivity. For this septenmal 
custom, some account in a different manner: they 
tell us, that it is an institution in honour of Saturn 
(ft), either because the Idaeans, expelled, as has been 
mentioned, from the isle of Crete, transmitted to ihdr 
posterity the principles of their religious creed, or 
because, among the seven plaaets, that govern the 
universe, Saturn moves in the highest orlMt (^), mi 
acts with the greatest enei^. It may be added, that 
the period, in which the heavenly bodies per* 
ibrm their revolutions, is r^ulated by the number 
seven (m). 

Y. These rites wd ceremonies, from whatever 
source derived, owe their chief support to their an- 
tiquity. They tiave^ther institutions, in themselves 
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BOOK corrupt, impure, and even abominable, but eagerlj 
- ^ ^j' ^ embraced, as if their very depravity (a) were a re- 
^^ commendation. The scum and refuse of other na- 
^^' tions, renouncing the religion of their country, flock- 
ed in crowds to Jerusalem, enriching the place with 
gifts and offerings. Hence the wealth and grandeur 
of the state. Connected amongst themselves by the 
most obstinate and inflexible faith (&), the Jews ex- 
tend their charity to all of their own persuasion, 
while towards the rest of mankind they nourish a 
sullen and inveterate hatred. Strangers are excluded 
from their tables. Unsociable to all othcfts, they eat 
and lodge with one another only; and; though ad- 
dicted to sensuality, they admit no intercourse with 
women from other nations. Among themselves their 
passions are without restraint Vice itself is lawful 
(c). That they may know each other by distinctive 
marks, they have established the practice of circum- 
cision (d). All who embrace their faith, submit to 
the same operation. The first elements of their reli- 
gion teach their proselytes to despise the gods, to 
abjure their country, and forget their parents, their 
brothers, and tlieir children. To encourage their own 
internal population is a great object of their policy. 
No man is allowed to put his children (e) to death. 
The souls of such as die in battle, or by the hand of 
the executioner^ are thought to be immortal. Hence 
two ruling passions; the desire of multiplying their 
species, and a fixed contempt of death. The bodies 
of the deceased are never burned (/), they choose 
rather to inter them, after the example of the Egyp- 
tians. With that people they agree in their belief, of 
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a future state; they have the same notion of depar!ed book 

spirits (g), the same solicitude, and the same doc '■ — 

trine. With regard to the Deity {h) their creed is 823. 
different. The Egyptians worship various animals, 70. ' 
and also certain symbolical representations, which 
are the work of man; the Jews acknowledge one 
God only, and him they see in the mind^s eye, and 
him they adore in contemplation, condemning, as 
impious idolators, all who with perishable materials, 
wrought into the human form, attempt to give a 
representation of the Deity. The God of the Jews is 
the great governing mind (t), that directs and guides ^ 
the whole frame of nature, eternal) infinite, and ifei- 
ttier capable of change, nor subject to decay. In 
consequence of this opinion, no such thing as a statue ' 
was to be seen in their city, much less in their 
temples. Flattery had not learned to pay that homage 
to their own kings, nor were they willing to admit 
the statues of the Caesars. Their priests, it is' true, 
made use of fifes and cymbals: they were crowned 
with wreaths of ivy (fe), and a vine wrought in gold 
was seen in their temple. Hence some have inferred, 
that Bacchus, the conqueror of the East, was the 
object of their adoration. But the Jewish forms of 
worship have no conformity to the rites of Bacchus. 
The latter have their festive days, which are always 
celebrated with mirth and carousing banquets. 
Those of the Jews are a gloomy ceremony, full of 
absurd enthusiasm, rueful, mean, and sordid (Z). 

YI. The country of Judsea is bounded on the 
east by Arabia (a); on the south by Egypt; on the 
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BOOK west by Phoenicia and the sea; the northern frontier 

V. 

' j^ ^ c. stretches to a great length along the confines of 
j^^ Syria. The natives are strong, and patient of labour. 
^^' The climate is dry and snltry; rain is seldom seen, 
and the soil is rich and fertile. Besides the fruits 
known in Italy^ the palm and bahn tree flourish in 
great luxuriance. The palm is beautiful as well at 
lofty; the balm is of moderate growth. Its branches, 
when the juices circulate, seem to call for an inci- 
sion^ but they dread the applicatioB of steel; the 
▼eins shrink from its approach. The operation is 
performed with a sheD, or pointed stone. The liquor 
that distils from the wound is of use in medicine 
Libaaus is the highest mountain m the country. It 
rises to a great height, affording shade under its 
verdant groves, and even in the ardent heat of that 
sultry region, covered at the top with eternal snow 
(b). From this mountain the river Jwdan (c) derives 
its source, and the abundance of its waters. The 
stream does not di8chai|;e itself into tiie sea: it nms 
into two different lakes (d), preserving through both 
a clear and unmixed current, till it loses itself in a 
third. The last of these lakes is of immense exteat| 
resemblmg a sea, but more nauseous to the taste, 
and, by its fetid exhalations, pernicious to the 
neighbourhood. The winds occasion no undiriation: 
Ae surface is never ruffled. No fish can live in these 
waters. The birds fliat love to dip the wing, avoid 
the place. The fluid element, for it can scarce be 
called water, supports, as it were on a solid expanse, 
whatever is thrown in. Between those who can not 
swim, and the p^ect masters t^ the art, Aere isiKi 
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difference (e): all float with equal easa At certain book 
seasons of the year, the lake throws up a quantity 



A. u. c. 



of pitch (/), or bitumen. Experience, the mother of s^- 
all useful arts, tias taught men how to gather it It 70. 
is a liquid substance, naturally of a black hue. The 
infusion of vinegar gives cohesion to the parts. 
When thus condensed, it floats on the surface, and 
you may grasp it with your hand. Those who make 
it their business to collect it^ draw one end into their 
boats; the rest of the mass follows without toil or 
difficulty, and continues loading the vessel, till the 
viscous substance is cut in two. The separation 19 
neither made with iron nor with brass. Touch it 
with blood, or with linen tinged with menstrual 
evacuations, and the parts instantly divide. Such is 
the account transmitted to us by ancient authors. 
We learn, however, from modem experience, that 
this extraordinary substance^ floating in heaps up 
and down the lake, is driven towards the shore, or 
easily drawn by the hand; and when the vapour that 
exhales from the land, or the heat of the sun, has 
sufficiently dried and hardened it, it is then cut 
asunder, like wooc^ or stone, by wedges, or the 
stroke of the hatchet 

YII. At a small distance from the lake lie those 
wide extended plains, which tradition says were 
formerly a rich and fruitful country, abounding 
with populous cities (a), but long since destroyed 
by fire from heaven, and now a barren desert 
Amidst the ruins, which still remain, we are told 
that the marks of celestial vengeance may be qlearly 

VOL. V. 18 
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BOOR traced, and that the soO, consumed and parched, has 
^ ^^ ^ lost the powers of vegetation. Whatever thfe earth 
^^^ produces, whether by the prolific vigour of nature, 
7^0' or the cultivation of man, nothing ripens to perfec- 
tion. The herbage may shoot up, and the trees may 
put forth their blossoms; they may even attain the 
usual appearance of maturity; but with this florid 
outside, all within turns black, and moulders into 
dust To speak my own opinion, though it be tru^ 
that great and flourishing cities have been destroyed 
by fire from heaven, yet the desolation here describ- 
ed may be accounted for from natural causes. The 
exhalations from the lake seem sufficient to blast 
the vital principle of the soil, and to infect the whole 
atmosphere. By consequence, all manner of grain, 
and the fruit of the autumn, naturally perish in a 
climate so hostile to vegetation. The river Belus (b) 
empties itself into the sea that washes the coast of 
Judaea. The sands, which the stream carries down 
in large quantities, are taken up at its mouth, and, 
being mixed with nitre*, dissolve by the action of 
fire, and soon afterwards harden into glass. The 
shore is of small extent, and, though constantly 
searched, these ingredients still remain unexhausted. 

Vni. The face of the country is covered with 
villages. There are likewise towns of considerable 
note. Jerusalem is the capital. The temple is dis- 
tinguished by its wealth, no less than by its magni- 
ficence. The fortifications of the city are its first de- 
fence; the royal palace is the second; the inclosure, 
where the temple stands, forms the third. Even a 
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Jews is not admitted beyond the portal. No man, book 
except the priests, has access to the interior parts. " ^ ^/^ 
While the Assyrians, and after them the Medes aud f ^ 
Persians, were masters of the oriental world, the to. 
Jews, of all the nations then held in subjection, 
were deemed the vilest. At a subsequent period, 
when the Macedonian monarchy was established, 
Antiochus, the reigning king, formed a plan to weed 
out the superstition of the country. To reform, if 
possible, so corrupt a race, he intended to introduce 
the manners and institutions of Greece; but a war 
with the Parthians (Arsaces being then in arms) 
rendered that design abortive. In process of time, 
when the Macedonians were by degrees enfeebled, 
when the Parthian state was in its infancy, and the 
Romans were yet at a distance, the Jews seized the 
opportunity to erect a monarchy of their own (a). 
Their kings were soon deposed by the caprice and 
levity of the people. They returned, however, in a 
short time, and, having recovered the throne by force 
of arms, made the people feel the weight of their 
resentment A scene of oppression followed ; citizens 
were driven into exile; whole cities were demolish- 
ed; brothers, wives, and parents, were put to death; 
and in short every species of cruelty, usual among 
despotic kings, was enforced with rigour by the 
usurpers. They saw that superstition is among the ^ 

instrume^ of tyranny; and, to strengthen their ill- 
gotten power, they not only supported the national 
rites and ceremonies, but united in their own per* 
sons the sacerdotal and regal functions. 
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BOOK IX. Pompey was the first Roman (a) that sub- 
^ ^/^ dued the Jews. By right of conquest he entered 
^^^^ their temple. It is a fact well known, tliat he found 
^^- ' no image, no statue (b), no symbolical representa- 
tion of die Deity; the whole presented a naked 
dome; the sanctuary was unadorned and simple. By 
Pompey^s order the wadls of the city were levelled 
to the ground, but the temple was left entira In 
the civil wars that afterwards shook the empire, 
when the eastern provinces fell to the lot of Marc 
Antony, Pacorus (c), the Parthian king, made 
himself master of Judaei^; but being, in a short time 
after, put to death by Yentidius, his forces retired 
beyond the Euphrates. Caius Sosius once more re- 
duced the Jews to obedience. Herod (d) was placed 
on the throne by Marc Antony, and Augustus 
confirmed the sceptre in his hand. On the death of 
Herod, a man of the name of Simon (e), without 
deferring to the authority of the emperor, usurped 
the sovereignty. He, however, was punished for 
his ambition by Q^inctiUus Varus, the governor 
of Syria; and the kingdom, by an equal^ partition, 
was divided between the three sons of Herod. 
During the reign of Tiberius, things remained in a 
state of tranquilli^. Caligula (/) ordered his statue 
to be erected in the temple. The Jews, rather than 
submit, had recourse to arms. Caligula was assassi- 
nated, and the contest died with him. Ihj^e follow- 
ing reign, the Jewish kings being eithtf dead, or 
their dominion reduced to narrow limits, the rest of 
X Judasa (g) was converted into a Roman province. 
Claudius committed the administration to Roman 
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knights, or to bis favourite freedmen. Antonius book 
Felix (h) was of the latter description; a man who, ^ j^ ^^ 
from low beginnings, rose to power, and, with the ^^ 
true genius of a slave, exercised cbe tyranny of an ^o. 
eastern prince. He married Drusilla, the grand- 
daughter of Antony and Cleopatra. Mankind had 
then two extraordinary objects to gaze at; one in 
the person of Claudius, emperor of Rome; and the 
other, an enfranchised slave; each die grandson of 
Marc Antony (t). 

X. The Jews, though harassed by various acts 
of oppression, continued to give proofs of their 
patient spirit, till^Gessius Floras (a), in the charac- 
ter of procurator, took upon him the administration 
of the province. Under him a war broke out. Ces- 
tius Gallus (6), the governor of Syria, endeavoured 
to crush the revolt He fought a number of battles, 
in most of them unsuccessful. After his death, 
which was, perhaps, hastened by disappointment 
and vexation, Vespasian, by the appointment of 
Nero, succeeded to the command. Supported by 
his great military cliaracter, and the good fortune 
that attended his arms, with the additional advantage 
of able officers under him, that general, in two 
summer campaigns (c), overran the whole country, 
and made himself master of all the inferior cities. 
Jerusalem was the only place that held out In the 
following year, the war with Yitellius engaged his 
attention, and the Jews enjoyed an interval of re- 
pose. The peace of Italy being at length restored, 
foreign affairs demanded his immediate care. The 
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BOOK Jews were the only nation that refused to submit 

^ ^'^ The obstinacy of that stubborn people filled Yespa- 

S23. sian with resentment. But what sudden emergencies 

TO, might involve a new reign in difficulties^ could not 

be foreseen. In order to be prepared for all events, 

Vespasian judged it the wisest measure to leave his 

son Titus at the head of the army. The prince as 

already mentioned, encamped under the walls of 

Jerusalem, and drew out his legions in the face of 

the enemy (rl). 

XL The Jews appeared in force on the plains 
under the ramparts, determined, if successful, to 
push their advantage, and, if obliged to give ground, 
sure of a retreat within their fortifications. The 
Roman cavalry, with a detachment from the light- 
armed cohorts, advanced to the attack. A battle 
was fought, but with doubtful success. The Jews 
took shelter within their walls, venturing, however, 
for several days afterwards, to sally out in small 
parties, till, tired by repdkted losses, they resolved 
to shut themselves up within their fortifications, 
Titus prepared to carry the place by storm. To 
linger before it, till famine compelled a surrender, 
' appeared unworthy of the Roman name. The sol- 
diers were eager to brave every danger: courage, 
ferocity, and the hope of gaining the rewards of 
victory, inspired the whole army. Titus had his 
private motives: Rome was before his eyes; wealth 
and magnificence dazzled his imagination; and 
pleasure had its allurements. If the city was not 
taken by assault, a siege in form would detain him 
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too long from the splendid scene that lay before book 
him. But Jerusalem stood upon an eminence, diffi- ^ ^ ^ 
cult of approach. The natural strength of the place ^^^ 
was increased by redoubts and bulwarks, which, ^^* 
even on a level plain, would have made it secure 
from insult Two hills (a), that rose to a prodigious 
height, were inclosed by walls constructed with 
skill, in some places projecting forward, in others 
retiring inwardly, with the angles so formed, that 
the besiegers were always liable to be annoyed in 
flank. The extremities of the rock were sharp, 
abrupt and cra^y. In convenient places, near the 
summit, towers were raised sixty feet high, and 
others, on the declivity of the sides, rose no less 
than a hundred and twenty feet These works pre- 
sented a spectacle altogether astonishing. To the 
distant eye they seemed to be of equal elevation. 
Within the city there were other fortifications in* 
closing the palace of the kings. Above all was seen, 
conspicuous to view, the tower Antonia (b), so 
called by Herod, in honour of the triumvir who had 
been his friend and benefactor. 

XIL The temple itself (a) was a strong fortress, 
in the nature of a citadel. The fortifications were 
built with consummate skill, surpassing in art as well 
as labour, all the rest of the worka The very 
porticos that surrounded it were a strong defence. 
A perennial spring supplied the place with water. 
Subterraneous caverns were scooped under the 
rock. The rain water was saved in pools and cis- 
terns* It was foreseen by the founders of the city. 
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BOOK that the manners and institations of the nations, so 
^ ^'^ repugnant to the rest of mankind, would be produo 
^ tive of frequent wars; hence so many precautions 
^0* against a siege. Since the reduction of the place 
by Pompey, experience taught the Jews new 
jnod^s of fortification; and (he corruption and vena- 
lity that pervaded the whole reign of Claudius, 
favoured all their projects. By bribery they obtain- 
ed permission to rebuild their walls (6). The 
strength of the works plainly showed that, in pro- 
found peace, they meditated future resistance. The 
destruction (c) of the rest of their cities served to 
increase the number of the besieged. A prodigious 
conflux poured in from all quarters, and among 
them the most bold and turbulent spirits of the 
nation. The city, by consequence, was distracted 
by internal divisions. They had three armies, and 
as many generals. The outward waHs forming the 
widest extent, were defended by Siinou: John, 
otherwise called Baiporas, commanded in the mid- 
dle precinct; Eleazar kept possession of the temple. 
The two former commanded the greatest number 
of soldiers; the latter had the advantage of situation. 
The three parties quarrelled among thesnselves. 
Battles were fought within the walls (d) ; stratagems 
were practised ; conflagrations destroyed parts of the 
city, anid a large quantity of grain was consumed in 
the flames. Under colour of performing a sacrifice 
(e), John contrived to send a band of assassins, to 
cut off Eleazar and his whole party in one general 
massacre. By this atrocious deed he gained posses- 
sion of the temple. From that time two contending 
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factions threw every thing into confusion, till the book 

enemy at their gates obliged them to unite in their a. u. c. 
common defence. 



823. 
A. D. 

70. 



XIII. Portents and prodigies announced the ruin 
of the city; but a people, blinded by their own 
national superstition, and with rancour detesting the 
religion of other states, held it unlawful (a) by vows 
and victims to deprecate the impending danger. 
Swords were seen glittering in the air (6) ; embattled 
armies appeared, and the temple was illuminated by 
a stream of light, ttiat issued from the heavens. 
The portal flew open, and a voice more than human 
denounced the immediate departure of the gods. 
There was heard, at the same time, a tumultuous 
and terrific sound, as if superior beings were ac- 
tually rushing forth. The impression made by these 
wonders fell upon a few only: the multitude relied 
upon an ancient prophecy, contained, as they be- 
lieved, in books kept by the priests, by which it 
was foretold, that, in this very juncture, the power 
of the East would prevail over the nations, and a 
race of men would go forth from Judaea to extend 
their dofuinion over the rest of the world. The pre- 
diction, however, couched in ambiguous terms, re- 
lated (c) to Vespasian and his son Titus. But the 
Jewish mind was not to be enlightened. With the 
usual propensity of men ready to believe what they 
ardently wish, the populace assumed to themselves 
the scene of grandeur which the fates were prepar- 
ing to bring forward. Calamity itself could not 
open their eyes. The number besieged in Jerusa- 

VOL. V. 19 
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BOOK lem, inchidiiig bofli sexes and every age, amounted, 
^ ^ ^,^ according to the best accounts^ to no less than six 
^^^ honored thousand (d). All who were capable of 
70, serving appeared in arms. The number of effective 
men was beyond all proportion greater than could 
be expected, even in so vast a multitude. The 
women, no less than tiie men, were inflamed with 
zeal and ardour. If doomed to quit their country, 
life, they declared, was more terrible than death 
itself. Against a city so strongly fortified, and 
defended by such an obstinate race, Titus saw that 
nothing could be done, either by surprise or a 
general assault. He threw up mounds and ramparts 
and prepared battering engines. He stationed the 
legions at different posts, and assigned to each a 
distinct share of the duty. For some time no attack 
was made. In the interval, the Romans prepared all 
the machines of war, which either the ancieatB had 
employed, or modem genius invented. 

XIV. It will now be proper to retuin to the 
affairs of Germany. Civilis, after the check which 
he received in the country of the Treverians, re- 
cruited his army by levies made in Germany. With 
these forces he fixed his station in the <rfd camp, 
called Vetera (a), depending on the strength of 
the place. The explotts already performed on that 
very spot, he hoped, would rouse the valour of his 
men. Cerealis followed him by rapid marches, widl 
an army more than double his former number, 
having been joined by the second, the sixth, and 
the fourteenth legions. To these were added the 
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cohorts and cavalry, which bad some time before book 
received orders to come up to his assistance. They ^ ^ ^ 
did not immediately obey; but since his victory they ^^^ 
lost no time. The commanders on both sides were ^^* 
eager to engage. Delay was not the genius of either; 
but the two armies were separated by a marshy plain 
of vast extent. The natural humidity of the soil 
was increased by the skill of Civilis, who had con* 
trived, by obstructions thrown across the bed of 
the Rhine, to stop the current, and discharge a vast 
body of water on the neighbouring plains. A treac h- 
erous spot like this, covered with an inundation, 
that concealed the solid ground, was highly disad- 
vantageous to the Romans, who carried a weight of 
armour, and had no skill in swimming. The Ger- 
mans^ on the contrary, bad every thing in their fa- 
vour. To make their way through floods and rivers, 
was their usual practice. They were lightly armed, 
and their size and stature enabled them to wade 
through the waters. 

XV. The Batavians advanced near enough to in- 
sult the Romans. An engagement followed. The 
legions were thrown into disorder. Their arms and 
horses were swallowed up in the fens, while the ' 
barbarians, acquainted with the shallows and forda- 
ble places, advanced with alacrity, yet not daring to 
attack the front of the lines* but making their im- 
pression on the flank and rear. The conflict had no 
appearance of two armies engaged on a solid plain: 
it resembled a naval fight, where the combatants are 
driven at the mercy of the waves. Wherever a firm 
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DOOR footing could be found, to that spot every effort was 
directed. The sound, the wounded, those who could 



A. u. c. 



^^ swim, and those who were unused to the waters, 
70. ^ere all, without distinction, involved in one gene* 
ral scene of distress. The slaughter, however, was 
inconsiderable. The Germans, not daring to hazard 
a battle out of their fens, returned to their camp. The 
event of the day made the generals on both sides 
wish for a decisive action; but they wished with 
different motives. Civilb wanted to pursue his ad- 
vantage, and Cerealis to retrieve his honour. Suc- 
cess inspired the barbarians; the Romans were 
roused to a sense of shame. The night was passed 
by both armies in a very different manner. War 
songs and savage uproar refsounded from the Ger- 
man camp; the Romans continued silent, breathing 
revenge, and meditating future carnage. 

XYI. At the return of day, Cerealis drew out 
his army. In the front he placed the cavalry and 
auxiliary cohorts, and^ to support them, the legions 
in the rear. He took post himself at the head of a 
chosen band, to act as occasion might require. Ci- 
vilis, instead of presenting a regular line, formed his 
men in separate divisions. On the right stood the 
Ratavians and Gugernians; the left was occupied 
by the Germans, with the Rhine on their flank. No 
general harangue was made to either army. The 
commanders, on both sides, passed through the 
ranks, exhorting their men as the occasion prompt- 
ed. Cerealis called to mind the glory of the Roman 
name, and the victories of ancient as well as modem 
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date. " You may now,^' he said, " by one vigor- iBgok 
^* ous effbrt^i exterminate a base, a treacherous, and ^"'^f^ 
^^ a vanquished race. It is not a battle you are to ^^ 
^^ expect: you are going forth the avengers of your ^^* 
^^ country, to punish a rebellious crew. In the late 
^^ engagement you were inferior in number, and yet 
^^ their bravest troops fled before you. Tou see the 
^^ refuse of your swords; a set of runaways, who in 
^^ their minds still bear the galling memory of their 
^^ late defeat, and on their backs the print of igno- 
^^ minious wounds.'^ He next addressed the legions, 
in the style peculiarly suited to each. The four- 
teenth he called the conquerors of Britain. The 
sixth raised Galba to the imperial dignity. The sol- 
diers of the second were now to flesh their maiden 
swords, and in that field to consecrate their banners 
and their eagle. From the legions he passed to the 
German army, and, with hands outstretched, point- 
ed to the fields around, and there, he said, ^^ There 
^< is your station; that bank of the Rhine, and that 
^^ camp was yours: wade through the blood of your 
^^ enemies, and recover your own.'^ The general 
was heard with shouts of applause The whole army 
panted for the onset: those who were weary of a 
long peace, were eager to signalize their valour; 
while others, harassed out with the toils of war, 
hoped by one glorious victory, to find the end and 
recompense of all their labours. 

XVII. In the opposite army Civilis was neither , 

silent nor inacth^e. ^^ These fields,^^ he said, ^^ have 
^^ seen your brave exploits. The Batavians and the 
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^ J^ ^^ monuments of their own fame, and the bones of 
^3. a slaughtered legions. The Romans, whichever way 
70. <i they turn their eyes, have nothing before them but 
^ memorials of their own captivity, their defeat, and 
^^ their disgrace. If in the Treverian territories the 
^^ issue of the battle was unpropitious, the event of 
^^ that day ought to make no impression. In that 
^^ field the Germans conquered; but, too eager for 
^^ plunder, they suffered the victory to be snatched 
^^ out of their hands. From that moment we have 
^^ been in a train of success, while the Romans have 
^^ had to struggle with every difficulty. Whatever 
^^ could be done by the skill of your general, has 
^^ been provided for you. Fens and marshes are the 
^^ spot where you are to engage. The depths and 
^^ shallows are known to you, and they will be the 
^^ grave of the Romans. The Rhine, and the gods of 
^^ Germany, are before you. In their view, and under 
^^ their protection, rush on to the charge; and let 
^^ each man remember, that on his sword depends 
'< the welfare of his parents, his wife, his children, 
'^ and the liberty of his country. This day, my friends, 
^< this important day will either prove us the glorious. 
^^ rivals of our famed forefathers, or send down our 
^^ names with disgrace and infamy to the latest pos- 
^^ teri^.'' The barbarians, according to their custom, 
applauded by clanking their arms (a), and dancing 
in wild distortion. They rushed on to the attack, 
discharging a volley of stones, and leaden balls, and 
other missive weapons. By this artifice they hoped 
to bring on an engagement m the fens; but the Ro- 
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manSt aware of the stratagem, remained on the solid book 
ground. a.u.c. 

823. 
A. D. 

XVin. The barbarians exhausted their store of ''^• 
darts, when, the batde growing warm, they could 
no longer restrain their ardour. They rushed for- 
ward with impetuous fury. Their huge stature gave 
them every advantage. With their long spears they 
were able to goad and pierce the Romans, who with 
difficulty kept their footing on the slippery soil A 
band of Bructerians had the spirit to quit the dam 
erected across the Rhine, and swim to the shore. 
The Romans were thrown into disorder. The auxi- 
liary cohorts began to give way, when the legions 
advanced to sustain the fight, and stopped the pro- 
gress of the enemy. The battle was now on equal 
terms. In that moment, a Batavian deserter informed 
Cerealis, that a party of cavalry might with ease 
wheel round the marsh, and at the further extremity 
attack the enemy in the rear. The ground, he said, 
was, in that part, dry and firm, and there the 6u- 
gernrans might be taken by surprise. Two squadrons 
of horse, with the deserter for their guide, reached 
the place, and surrounded the enemy. A shout of 
victory gave notice of this advantage. The legions, 
at the same time, charged in front. The barbarians 
fled with precipitation towards the Rhine. Had the 
fleet been put in motion to second the operations of 
the army, that day woUld have closed the war. The 
approach of night, and a sudden storm of rain, hin- 
dered the cavalry from mixing in the action. 
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j^ ^ ^ arrived from Spain, Cerealis detached the fourteenth 

^' to reinforce Anniiis Gallus (a) in the upper province. 

70. Civilis at the same time was reinforced by the 
Chaucians; but even with those succours, he did 
not think himself in force to protect the Batavian 
cities (b). Content with carrying off whatever was 
portable, he set fire to the rest, and retired to the 
island. The Romans, he well knew, could not follow 
him without throwing up a bridge, and for that 
purpose they had no boats in readines& As a further 
security, he had the precaution to destroy the great 
dam (c) formerly laid across the Rhine by Drusus 
Germanicua, leaving the river, thus freed from ob* 
struction, to flow in its natural channel towards the 
confines of Gaul ' The consequence Has, that, the 
current taking a new course^ the body of water, 
which separated the island from the main land, sunk 
into a scanty stream, and the space between Germany 
and Batavia seemed to be one continued continent 
Tutor and Classicus passed over the Rhine, followed 
by no less than a hundred and thirteen Treverian 
senators {d). Alpinus Montanus, the deputy, sent, as 
above mentioned, from Cremona by Antonius Pri- 
mus to the states of Gaul, was one of the number. 
He was accompanied by his brother Decimus 
Alpinus. These, men dispersed themselves among 
the neighbouring nations, urging every topic that 
could excite compassion; and by their gifts and pre- 
sents, in a country fond of tumult and commotioOi 
they raised considerable levies. 
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!XX. Civilis foond himself in a condition to re- book 
kindle the war. He formed four divisions of hi^ a.u. a 
army, with intent to attack on one and the same ^^ 
day the Roman cohorts, the cavalrj-, and the le- ^^* 
gious at four different posts; the tenth legion at 
Arenacum (a); the second at Batavodiirani ; and the 
auxiliaries in their entrenchments at Grinnes (6) 
and Vada. In this enterprise, CiviUs headed one of 
tte divisions; Yerax, his sister^s son, led the se- 
cond; Classicus and Tutor had their separate com- 
fnands. In these several attempts, complete success 
was not expected; but where much was hazarded, 
the issue in some quarter might be prosperous. 
The enemy knew that Cerealis was not an ofBcer 
of the strictest caution ; and^ therefore hoped, that, 
while he was distracted by different tidings, and, 
by consequence, obhged to hasten from one post to 
another, he might be somewhere intercepted on his 
march. The party, destined to storm the quarters 
of the tenth legion, judging it an enterprise of too 
much danger, desisted from the project; content 
with falling on such ai^ were employed at a distance 
from the camp in hewing wood for the use of the 
army. In this attack, the prefect of the camp, five 
principal centurions, and a few soldiers were cut to 
pieces. The rest took shelter within the entrench- 
ments. At Batavodurum the push of the enemy was 
to destroy a brieve which the Romans bad in part 
constructed over the river. A fierce engagement 
folfowed, but the approach of night left it unde* 
eided. 

vol. T. 20 
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V. 



A. u. c. ^i^iU^) ^^^ ^ Grinnes, led on by Classicus, were 
^* attended with greater danger to the Romans. At 
^^- each place the assault was made with resistless 
fury. The best and bravest of the soldiers perished 
on the spot Among them fell Briganticus, at the 
head of a squadron of horse; a man, as already 
stated, distinguished by his zeal in the service of 
Rome, and his avowed hatred of Civilis, his uncle 
(a). While the Romans were pressed on every side, 
Cerealis, with a select body of cavalry, came up to 
their relief. The fortune of the day was instantly 
changed. The Germans in a panic plunged into the 
river. Civilis attempted to stop their flight His per- 
son being known, a shower of darts was discharged 
against him. He quitted his horse, and sived him- 
self by swimming across the river. The Grennans 
escaped by the same expedient Tutor and Classi- 
cus were conveyed away in boats. The Roman fleet, 
notwithstanding positive orders, failed again to co- 
operate with the land forces. Several of the mariners 
were dispersed on different duties, and fear restrain- 
ed the rest It was the constant fault of Cerealis 
never to allow due time for the execution of bis or^ 
ders. His designs were always sudden, but the issue 
crowned him with glory. Where his conduct was 
liable to censure, fortune seemed willing to repair 
his error. Success made him over-sanguine, imd, 
by consequence, discipline fell into neglect It was 
but a few days after this victory that he narrow^ 
escaped being made a prisoner. His address saved 
him from the hands of the enemy, but not from the 
disgrace of his own misconduct 
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XXII. He had been as far as Bonn and Nove- book 

V. 

slum to inspect the camps then canning on at those ^^^ 
places, for the winter quarters of the legions. He . j^^ 
chose to return by water. Among the troops that ^^ 
followed his boats along the banks of the Rhiue, no' 
order was observed, no dicipline, no night watch. 
The Grermans saw their negligence, and took their 
measures accordingly. They chose a night remark- 
ably dark, and sailed down the river. They landed 
without opposition, and rushed immediately to the 
entrenchments. They began with art and stratagem. 
They cut the cords of the tents, and butchered the 
men as they lay stru^ling under the load. Another 
party, in the mean time, attacked the fleet. They 
fastened their grappling instruments, and began to 
haul off the vessels. Their fii-st approach was con- 
ducted in silence; but the slaughter was no sooner 
begun, than, to increase the terror, they rent the 
air with shouts and savage uproar. Roused by the 
anguish of their wounds, the Romans started from 
their beds; they grasped their arms, and ran virild 
about the avenues of their camp; some completely 
armed, but the greatest part with their clothes 
thrown on in their hurry, and their swords in their 
hands. Gerealis, half asleep, and almost nakeij, 
owed his safety to a mistake. The barbarians saw 
the praetorian ship with a flag displayed, and, from 
that circumstance inferring that the general was 
on board, took possession of the vessel. Gerealis 
had passed the night in another quarter. A woman 
from the country of the Albians, known by the 
name of Claudia Sacrata, had attracted his nojtice; 
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^ ^ ^, tack began, he was happy in her embrace. The 
^^ sentinels, who had neglected the daty of their watch, 
70. 0i3de an excuse that did no honoor to the generd. 
That they «might not disturb his rest, their orders 
were to observe the strictest silence, and, by conse- 
quence, making no signal, and using no watch«^word, 
they themselves were overpowered with sleep. It 
was broad day-light when the Germans sailed back| 
leading with them the captured vessels, and among 
them the praetorian galley, which they afterwards 
sent by the river Luppia (a), as a present to Yeleda. 

XXin. Civilis had the ambition to display his 
naval armament. For this purpose he equipped all 
the vessels that carried two ranks of oars, or even 
ona To these he added a prodigious nbmber of 
small craft, among which were thirty or forty fitted 
out like the Roman Libumian galleys. The vessels 
lately taken from the Romans carried sails mad» 
with German mantles, and with their diversity of 
cofeurs presented a spectacle not unpieasing to the 
eye. The place chosen for this naval show was the 
vast bay, resembling a sea, where the Rhine dis- 
cbarges itself through the mouth of the Meuse 
(a) into the ocean. For fitting out this fleet Civi- 
lis had two motives; one, to gratify the national 
vanity of the Batavians; the second, more impof* 
tant, to intercept the provisions sent from Gaul for 
the use of the Roman army. Cefedis, at the sight 
of this unexpected parade, was struck with wond^} 
but nothing could shake his resolution* He prepar- 
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ed to meet the barbiurkas on their new elemenfc book 
He ordered out his fleet, inferior in namber, but in XuTcT 
the skill of the mariners^ the experience of the ^^ 
pilots, and the size of the vessels, greatly superiori 
The Romans sailed with the current; the enemy 
had the wind in their favour. A slight engagement 
followed. The two fleets exchanged a fli^t of darts { 
they passed each oUier, and parted. This was the 
last efibrt of Civilis. He gave up all hope, and re* 
tired beyond the Rhine. Cerealis laid waiite the isle 
of Batavia, leaving, however, the lands and housefc 
of Civilis free from injury. This policy is not unu* 
sual among general o£Gicers. It was now the latter 
end of the autumn; the rainy season set in, and the 
river, swelled above its banks, caused an inundation 
throughout the island. The face of the country, 
naturally low and swampy, presented a vast sheet of 
• water. No ships were at hand; the army was dis- 
tressed for provisions; and the tents and baggage 
were washed away by Uie flood. 

XXIV^ Civilis asserted afterwards that the Ro- 
man army, in this juncture^ ml^t have been utterly 
destroyed, and that the Germans actually intended 
it, if he himself had not diverted them from the 
enterprise, the surrender of that chief, which follow- 
ed soon after, made this account not improbable. 
Cerealis, by his secret agent, offered terms of peace 
to the Batavians; he tempted Civilis with a promise 
of pardon; and to Ydeda and lier family he held 
forth the advantages to be gained by terminating a 
war, winch brought nodiing but slaughter and 
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BOOK calamity. ^ Her best policy," he said, ^^ would be, 
A. u.c. " to entitle herself, by some meritorious act, to thcJ 

ifii. " favour* and protection of Rome. The Treverians 
^^ were cut to pieces, the Ubians submitted, and the 
^^ Batavians were expelled from their country. By 
^^ the friendship of Civilis, Germany had gained 
^^ nothing but slaughter, ruin, and the desolation of 
^' families. Where is Civilis now? He roams about, 
^^ a helpless wanderer, destitute of means, a burthen 
^^ to his friends. After passing the Rhine so often, 
^< the Germans may now be satisfied. Fresh hos- 
^^ tiiities would add to their guilt The insolence 
^^ and the crime would be on their side; on that of 
^^ Rome, the indignation of the legions, and the ven- 
^^ geance of the gods." 

XXY. With this menacing strain Cerealis had 
the art to intermix soothing promises. The nations 
beyond the Rhine were weary of war. The Bata- 
vians began to open their eyes. " To persist," they 
said, ^ were to provoke their utter ruin. A single 

* ^^ nation could not undertake to deliver the world 
^^ from bondage. By the slaughter of the l^ons, 
^^ and the destruction of the Roman camps, what 
^^ had been gained.^ New l^ons, with greater vigour 
^^ and superior numbers, were poured in upon them. 

' ^^ If the war was waged for Vespasian, that end was 
^^ answered: Vespasian is master of the empire. If to 
^^ oppose the Roman people was the real object, the 
^^ Batavians are but a handful of men, unequal to the 
^^ task. Let us turn our eyes to Rhsetia, to Nori» 
^^ cum, and the other allies of Rome. They are 
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^ loaded with various imposts. From the Batavians book 
" Rome exacts no tribute: men and valour are all — ■ — 

AUG 

" she asks. This may be called a state of freedom ; 823. * 
" at the worst, it borders on civil liberty: And if tve Vo. 
" are to choose who shall rule over us, is it not more 
^ honourable to submit to the emperor of Rome, 
^ than, like the Germans, to bear the infamy of a 
^^ female reign ?'^ Such was the reasoning of ttieBa- 
tavian peopFle. The nobles of the country charged 
every thing to the account of Civilis; '^ By his 
^ headlong violence they were hurried into the war. 
^^ In the miseries of his country that restless chief 
'^ hoped to find a remedy for his ruined fortunes. 
^^ In evil hour the Batavians were advised to besiege 
^^ the legions, and to murder the commanding of- 
^^ ficers: the gods, in that moment, denounced their 
^^ vengeance on the whole nation. The war was ne- 
^ cessary for one man, and it has been the ruin of 
'* his country. We are now on the brink of destruc- 
^^ tion: repentance may expiate our guilt, and, by 
^^ delivering up the author of all calamity, we may 
'^ atone for past misconduct.^^ 

XXVI. Civilis knew the temper of his country- 
men, aud took his measures to prevent the blow. A 
long train of adversity had sunk the vigour of his 
mind; and the love of life, a passion which often 
enervates the noblest minds, began to exert its in- 
fluence. He desired a conference. Cerealis granted 
it The bridge over the Wahal (a) was broken down 
in the middle. The two chiefs advanced to the ex- 
treme points* In that situation Civilis spoke as fol- 
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BOOK lows: ^ Were I to plead my cause before all officer 
j^ u c^ ^ in the interest of ViteHiiis, I should give myself 

A^.^'. ^ ^P ^ 1^^ Pardon I should not expect, nor. would 
'^^* •* any credit be given to what I have to offer. Vitel- 
^ lius and I were mortal foes. We acted with open, 
^ with avowed hostility. The quarrel was begun by 
^ him; it was inflame4 by me. With Vespasian I 
^^ lived on other terms; my respect for his person 
^ has long been known. While he was yet a private 
^ man, he ranked me in the number of his friends. 
^ Antonius Primus knew our connexion. By letters 
^ from that officer {b) I was ui^ed to kindle the 
^ flame of war. I was desired to find employment 
^ for the German legions land the states of Graul, 
^ that none might pass over the Alps into Italy. The 
^ advice of Antonius, communicated by his letters, 
^ was seconded by Hordeonius Flaccus in ^person. 
^ I complied with their wishes: I aj^ared in arms, 
*^ and did in Germany what was accomplidied by 
^ Mucianus b Syria, by Apmiius in MsBsia, and by 
« Plavianus m Pannonia (c).'' •••••• 
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I. In the interview with the Roman general, Civi- ^^^^^ 
lis endeaFOured, by an artful apology, to disguise book 
and palliate his own conduct. He had pretended, in a. u. cT 
the beginning of the war, that he took the field in ^.^^ 
the service of Vespasian; and his eflforts, he now ^^* 
contended, were no way inferior to the Roman 
officers, who, in different parts of the world, exert- 
ed themselves with zeal and ardour in the same 
cause. He claimed the merit of having found em- 
ployment in Germany for the legions devoted to the 
interest of Yitellius; he had carried his victorious 
arms to their very camp, and there obliged them to 
capitulate. An irruption into Italy was prevented by 
the vigour of his operations, and the oath of fidelity 
to Vespasian was enforced by his orders. He com- 
plained that those important services were by his 
enemies invidiously called acts of rebellion. But 
thus accused, and thus calumniated, could it be ex- 
pected that, in such a juncture, he should sheath 
the sword, and by an ignominious surrender, take 
upon him a load of guilt? Pusillanimity and meaa 
compliance would have been treachery to himself. 
He must have incurred the contempt of the legions; 
but he chose, by warlike enterprise, and by his 
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APPEN. valour in the field, to gain their applause. In the 

TO 

BOOK distraction of the times m^ny things happened on 
^ ^ 'g both sides, rash and impetuous, and perhaps not to be 

^^ justified. But where all were blameable, to settle 
^^« the measure of particular guik seemed, in his opi- 
nion, to be a fruitless inquiiy. He added, that the 
Batavians had been at all times the faithful allies of 
Rome: while they were considered in that li^t, and 
not treated as a vanquished people, they were will- 
ing to maintain their old attachment with unshaken 
constancy. Their arms, their men, their valour were 
ready in the service of the empire. These, he said, 
* were the sentiments of his countrymen; they were 
his principles, and the rule of his conduct Having 
been the adviser of the oath to Vespasian, he was 
now the mediator of a general peace. 

II. Cerealis heard the Batavian chief wifli cahn 
attention. He went to the meeting vrith a pacific 
disposition; and, having nothing so much at heart 
as a compromise of all differences, he did not amuse 
himself with a petty controversy about inferior mat* 
ters, at that time of no weight or consequence. He 
scorned to take notice of the fallacy with which 
Ciyilis attempted to colour his own seditious vio* 
lence; and, in order effectually to i^store the public 
tranquillity, he declared himself willing to bury all 
past transactions in total oblivion. Peace was esta* 
blished, and that part of the empire remained free 
from war and civil commotions. 

Civilis, from that time, lost all weight and influ- 
ence with his countrymen. They considered him as 
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the fierce mcendiary, who had kindled up the flame appen. 
of discord, and the author of a wide-wasting war, in book 
which hoth nations saw the destruction of camps, ^ ■ 
the desolation ^f citieS^ and the slaughter of armies. ^* * 
Cerealis was* sodu af^er sent tp command in Britain. 70. ' 
He succeeded Vettius Bolanus, and, by his warlike 
spirit, revived the lustre of the Roman name, which 
had been im^ired by the inwlive genius of his 
predecessor. 

Peace being finally concluded with the Batavians, 
the Lingones and other states of Gaul laid down 
their arms. The people saw that they were victims 
to the pride and wild ambition of then* chiefs, and 
aH were willing to end a bloody and destructive 
contest, in which desolation was the only conse- 
quence of victory. Tranquillity was restored in that 
part of the empire? but the troubles in M»sia were 
not so easily quelled. That country continued to be 
the theatre of war. The Sarmatians had made an 
irruption, with the ferocity usual among barbarians; 
and having two passions to gratify, their love of 
plunder, and their savage delight in blood, they 
marked their way with carnage and destruction. A 
detail of their operations can not now be given. His- 
tory has transmitted no memorial of those transac- 
tions. All we know is, that Fonteius Agrippa, the 
proconsul of Maesia, was defeated in a pitched bat* 
tie, and fell with honour amidst heaps of slain (a). 
Soon after that disaster, Rubrins Gallus was sent by 
Vespasian to undertake the conduct of the war. 
That officer restored military discipline, and revived 
the ^irit of the legions. He sought the barbarians 
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APPEN. in their fastnesses, and defeated them in every en- 

TO 

BOOK counter; hanging always upon their rear, till, at 

j^ ^\. length, he chased them out of the province, and 

A^^ ^^^^S^^ ^^^^ ^^ repass the Danube. His next care 

^0. was to secure the country from future incursions. 

For that purpose he built a chain of forts on the 

frontier, and leaving a strong garrison at every 

post, gave an effectual check to the inroads of those 

fierce invaders. 

III. Rome had now no war upon her hands, ex- 
cept that in Judasa, under the conduct of Titus. 
The victories obtained by Yjespasian, and the rapid 
success with which he overran the whole province 
of Galilee, have been already stated (a). That com- 
mander knew the early genius of his son ; and having 
decided proofs of his valour and military talents, he 
thought proper, when his own affairs called him into 
Egypt, to leave Titus to reap the glory of ending 
the war by the conquest of Jerusalem. Tacitus has 
described Titus at the head of a numerous army, 
inspiring the soldiers with zeal and ardour by bis 
own example, and winning all hearts by his amiable 
manners (b). We have seen him encamped before 
the walls of Jerusalem, throwing up towers, and 
preparing for the operations of a regular siege; and 
there, unfortunately, Tacitus leaves us. The rest of 
the great historian^s work has perished. The loss 
can never be repaired; but an event so truly inte- 
resting ought not to be passed by in silence. The 
Jewish war, abstractedly from its connexion with 
religion, presents a series of calamities, and a scene 
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of blood and carnage, that can not be equalled in the Appbx. 
Tecords of any other nation. We have before us an book 
infatuated race ripe for destruction, and by their —^ — 
own folly provoking the vengeance of a great and 823. 
warlike nation, while internal divisions, civil dis- ro.' 
cord, party rage "and madness, conspire with a 
foreign force to accelerate the destruction of their 
whole nation: we see a city so strong by nature and 
art that it was deemed almost impregnable, burnt 
to the ground, and near eleven hundred thousand 
inhabitants perishing in the flames; a temple, in its 
form and structure the wonder of the world, razed . 
to its foundation; a people driven from their native 
land, dispersed all over the globe to exist in wan- 
dering tribes, but to find no place where they could 
again become a people under their own plan of 
polity. These are important events; and they be- 
come more stsiking, when it is considered that tliey 
were foretold by Christ himself forty years before 
the dreadful catastrophe, in which the immediate 
finger and wrath of God were manifestly tlisplayed. 

IV. The natural causes which led to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, have been in some degree ex- 
plained already, but may with propriety be retouched 
in this place, when we are entering on a siege that 
terminated in the ruin of a devoted people. The mad 
ambition of Caligula to have his statue placed in the 
Temple, was the first occurrence that roused the 
indignation of the Jews, and kindled the flame of 
discord thoughout the nation. The death of Cali- 
gula prevented an immediate war, but did not ap- 
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APPEir. pease the jealously of a discontented people, who 

BOOK were not only determined that the images of deified 

^ ^'^ emperors shoold never disgrace their temple, but 

f^ would not so ^ much as suffer the likeness of the 

A, D« < 

70. Cassars to b^ ^rougbt into their territories. Of this 
zeal Josephus delates a remarkable instance. He tells 
us that when Vitellius, the governor of Syria, was 
preparing to march his army through a part of 
Judaea, in order to attack the Arabs, the chief of the 
Jews objected to the measure, alleging that the 
colours of the legions were crowded with profane 
images, which the laws did not allow to be seen in 
their country. The Roman general yielded to the 
remonstrance, and ordered his legiofas to pursue a 
more circuitous way. And yet this condescension 
did not satisfy the Jewish mind. The seed-plots of 
a revolt were laid; and Felix, the brother of Pallas, 
the reigning favourite at the court of Claudius, by 
oppression, rapine, and every species of cruelty, 
helped to spread a general spirit of revolt» Gessius 
Floras, who by his interest with Foppaaa obtained 
^ from Nero the post of governor of Jodasa, found the 
province in a state of tumult and distraction. His 
conduct added fuel to the flame. Avarice was his 
rulmg passion. Resolved to aggrandize himself, and 
accumulate immoderate riches, he practised every 
species of iniquity, till the people, fired with indig- 
nation, broke out into open rebellion. Cestius Gallus, 
the governor of Syria, assembled a numerous army, 
and penetrated into the heart of the enemy ^s country, 
even to the walls of Jerusalem: but war was not his 
talent: he abandoned the siege, and fled with preci- 
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pitation. The Jews hung on bis res\r, and defeated appbn. 
hioi in every skirmish. According to Josephus, they book 

took an eagle from one of the legioi^s^ and in the 1— 

pursuit^ cut off no less than six thousand of the 8:2! 

^« A. D. 

Roman army. Cestius did not long survive the dis- 70. ' 
grace. He'died of grief ; and the government of Syria 
was given to Mucianus, who afterwards took an ac- 
tive part in the elevation of Vespasian to the imperial 
dignity. But the Jewish war required a commander 
who should make that business the only object of 
his attention. Nero, for the reasons which have been 
already mentioned, gave that commission to the 
man who was even then destined to be emperor of 
Rome (a). In the space of two summers, the victo- 
rious general subdued the whole country, and made 
himself master of every strong hold and fortified 
c%, except Jerusalem, which was reserved to crown 
Titus with immortal glory. 

y. Tacitus has described the city of Jerusalem 
and the Temple; but perhaps, with the advantage of 
D^Anville^s plan, a more distinct idea of the place 
may now be given. The city stood upon two hillsi^ 
namely, Mount Sion to the south, and Acra to the 
north. The former, being the loHiest, was called the 
upper, and Acra the lower city. The walls of each 
were washed on the outside by a broad and rapid 
stream^ that rushed like a torrent from west to east, 
through the valleys of Hinnon and Cedron, to the 
foot of the Mount of Olives. The famous Temple' 
stood on a third hill called Mount Moriah, which on 
the eastern side was bounded by the valley of Ce- 

VOL. T. S2 
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APPEN. dron. A fourth hilL to the north of tlie Temple, was 

TO 

BOOK in process of time, enclosed.within the fojrtifications; 

^ u' ^, and there the Jews, abounding in numbers, built 

^^ another city. The new quarter was called Bezetha. 

^- Josephus says the circumference of the whole city 
was three-and-thirty stadia, computed by D^Anville 
at about three thousand three hundred paees. Art 
conspired with the natural situation to make the 
works almost inaccessible. A waU of great strength 
and prodigious elevation surrounded Sion, extending 
along the north and west sides of the hill, and, bemg 
carried eastward, separated it from Mount Acra. 
Mount Acra was enclosed by another wall, which 
stretched to the north, and, then diverging towards 
the east, ended at Fort Antonia. The third wall de- 
fended the Temple to the east These fortifications 
were further strengthened by towers built with con- 
summate skill, as may be seen in the description 
given by Tacitus (a). Five of the towers were dis- 
tinguished by their strength and magnificence. The 
first was the tower Psephina, an octagon building 
seventy cubits high, commanding a prospect of 
Arabia towards the east, and, on the western side, a 
view of Palestme and Phoenicia to the margin of the 
sea: the other four were built by Herod, who was 
placed on the throne by Marc Antony. From 
motives of gratitude to his patron, Herod called one 
of his new structures the Tower Antonia. The other 
three he dedicated to the persons whom he most 
esteemed, and, to do them honour, made use of their 
names: Hippichos was his dearest friend; Phasael 
was his brother; and Mariamne, it is unnecessary to 
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say, was the wife whom he loved to distraction, and ^^^^' 
in his fury jDurdered while he adored her (b). ^^^ 

The temple of Jerusalem was an immense fabHc, "aTuTcT 
divided by a number of courts, and surrounded ^^^ 
with porticos and magnificent galleries, which were, ^^' 
in fact, so many fortifications, that made it look, as 
Tacitus observes (c), nfH>re like a citadel than a reli- 
gious sanctuary. The place of worship, or the tem- 
ple properly so called, stood in the centre, detached 
from all other buildings: the inside was divided by 
a veil or curtain into two parts, one of which was 
the Holy of Holies. The outward space was filled 
with buildings appropriated to religious ceremonies, 
and the dwelling of the priests and others, who 
officiated at the altar. A large court encompassing 
those several buildings was called the court of the 
Oentiles, who were allowed to enter that part, but 
strictly excluded from thfe sanctuary. The whole of 
this vast quadrangle, according to Josephus, was 
six stadia, or three quarters of a mile round: as 
D^Anville computes it, the circumference was still 
greater. ' 

YL This great and opulent but devoted city was 
now the last receplacle of the Jewish nation. The 
people saw the progress of the Roman arms; all 
Galilee overrun by the conqueror, their fortresses 
stormed, and their armies routed in every engage- 
ment In that alarming crisis, all degrees and orders 
of men abandoned their habitations, and fled for 
shelter to Jerusalem. The celebration of the Pass- 
over, which was then near at hand, attracted prodi- 
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APPEN. and, Jn that momenl, a stone from a battering engine 

BOOK 8tl*uck him dead on the spot Ttie name of this 

j^ ^' ^ maif, says Bossuet, was Jesus; and it may be, that 

^^ since the first who offered grace and mercy, and 

^^' etema] life, expired on the cross, the second of the 

name was ordained to denomice the ruin of the 

whole nation. 

TIL Though the Jews by their rashness involved 
themselves in a war witli a great and powerful em- 
pire^, it maybe truly said, that Jerusalem was de- 
stroyed by their own hands, not by the Roman arms. 
They had called down the vengeance of Heaven by 
the worst iniquities, and to complete their litter 
destruction, were still abandoned to the vices that 
provoked their fate. False prophets, as had been 
" foretold, imposed on the deluded people. Heresies 
sprang up and multiplied; new doctrines were pro- 
pagated; and, by consequence, various sects were 
formed; all, as usual among schismatics, envenomed 
against each other. Religious dissensions engendered 
civil discord; and Judaea, rent and torii' by cotatend- 
ing factions, became a theatre of horror, rapine, and 
mutual slaughter. By the contest between Vespasian 
and Yitellius, which began in the year of Rome 822^ 
the Jews gained some respite from the operations 
of a victorious enemy; but they had not the wisdom 
to employ the interval in preparations foi' another 
campaign. Three powerful factions divided the 
whole nation; and, as usual when the infatuated 
multitufle claim a right to exercise what is called 
the sovereignty of the people, each faction was 
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under the management of a leader or a chief, who ^^fj^''- 
was admired for his eloquence and superior talents, book 
Bat eloquence without integrity is a frivolous tsilentr ^.u[^. 
it has been properly called lip-wisdom. The three ^^ 
demagogues knew the popular arts by which the ^°- 
rabble is generally influenced. The public goodwas^ 
their pretext, but their own private ambition was 
the exciting motive, the cause of all their actions. 
They talked of (he independent spirit of their nation, 
and the glory of resisting the Roman legions; but 
while they railed at slavery, their own domination 
was the object in view. 

Of these three tyrants Eleazar was the first in 
point of time. When Cestius, as already mentioned, 
encamped before the walls of Jerusalem, he had put 
himself at the head of a strong party, who assumed 
the name of Zealots, and made himself master of 
the Temple. John of Giscala saw the strength of 
(hat faction, and had the address to insinuate him- 
self into their clubs or political meetings. He had a 
wonderful flow of words, and was soon admired as 
a consummate orator. An artful concealer of his 
sinister purposes, he knew how to gloss and deco- 
rate his speeches with well-acted zeal for the public 
good. He drew over to his party a number of the 
most active ZealotSi» and formed a league that soon 
grew foimidabie to Eleazar. Strong as his confede- 
racy was, he was not able to make himself master 
of the temple; but the city, as if taken by conquest, 
fell under his absolute dominion. Inured, before he 
entered Jerusalem, to the most barbarous cruelties 
and the most violent acts of depredation, he contf- 
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APPE^. nued in the city to practise the same horrible out-* 
BOQR' rages, till the people resolved to* call in another 
: ,'_ tyrant to their assistance. This was Simon, son of 
823. Gioras, who had raised himself from obscarity by his 
70. ' intrepid courage and the most flagitious crimes. By 
promising rewards to the free, and freedom to the 
•laves, he was able to form an army of twenty thou« 
sand men. With that force he advanced to the walb 
of Jerusalem. The citizens, harassed and worn out 
by the oppressions of John, opened their gates to 
receive him. Simon entered amidst the acclamations 
of the rabble. He promised to be the friend of the 
people. Various conflicts ensued between him and 
the Zisalots. Fierce and obstinate battles were fought; 
houses were plundered; whole families were put to 
the sword; and Jerusalem was a scene of blood and 
massacra The parties gained alternate victories, 
hilt no decisive blow was struck. Eleazar remained 
in possession of the highest part of the Temple; 
John maintained his post on Mount Moriah; and 
Simon commanded in Salem and Bezetha, The 
Christians, who resided in the city^of Jerusalem, 
finding that Titus was aj^roaching at the head of 
his army, knew their time to depart They saw, 
according to the warning given to them by Christ 
hiAiSelf, that desolation was nigh, and, as command- 
ed,' fled to the mountains (a). 

YIII. Such was the internal «tate of Jerusalem 
when Titus, early in the spring, encamped before 
ike walls. The natural clemency of that amiable 
prince inclined him to oflbr terms of capitulatioi^ 
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but he too well knew the obstinacy of a Mind and apprn. 

* TO 

devoted race. An account of the legions and allied book 
forces that went on this expedition has been stated tt^ 

'^ A. U. 0. 

Mr Tacitus (a). The first care of Titus was to form 823. 
• An 

his hues; to level the grounds, and throw up forts to. 

and battlemeBto before the wails of the city The 
]^ion8 went to work with alacrity, all contending 
with emulation to execute the orders of their gene- 
ral In the midst of these exertions, a sudden burst 
of lamentation assailed tfai^ir ears. They kK)ked, and 
saw advancing, from one of the gates, a wretched 
band of mourners, stretching forth their hands, and, 
with hideous cries and dismal shrieks, imploring 
the protection of the Romans from the barbarous 
cruelty of their fellow-citizens. The soldiers were 
touched widi compassion. Without waiting (or the 
coomiand of their officers, they went in a body to 
succour the distressed, and conduct them to their 
tenta. In that moment was seen the treachery of the 
Jewish character. The notes of grief were changed 
to warlike shouts. The traitors surrounded the 
generous soMiers, and, brandishing their daggers, 
rushed to the attack with the fury of the vilest 
assassins. The Romans were massacred oa the 
spot, while a band of Jews on the walls beheld the 
tragic spectacle with fell delight, and, adding t^untii 
and insult to their perfidy, made a jest of the un- 
happy victims, who were butchered for their hu- 
maniQr. 

IX. Tins stratagem had the eflfect of kindiing a 
spirit of revenge throughout the Roman army. Ti- 
VOL. V. 23 
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APPEN. tu8, in the mean time, preserved ttie even tenoar of 
BOOK his happy dispositiou. To yield to sitdden emotions 
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■ ^ ^ ^ of anger was not in his nature. He weighed all dr- 
^' cumstances, and stOl wished to spare the efiiisioii 
7^' of blood. He saw a deladed people, who, by open 
rebellion, had provoked the Roman arms, and, 
though pent up within their walls, still believed 
their false prophets, expecting to be masters of 
universal empire; he knew that they were distract- 
ed by intestine factions; that under the direction of 
their chiefs, the assassin^s dagger was eveiy day 
drenched in blood, and massacre laid waste the 
city. Titus beheld their misfortunes with an eye of 
pity: willing to sheathe the slaughtering sword, he 
offered a general pardon; but in vain; the whole n»> 
tion was infatuated and ripe for destruction* 

The Roman soMiers^ eager to begin the attack, 
carried on their works with unabating vigour. 
Mounds were throve op; forts were built; and 
battering-rams and other warlike engines were ad- 
vanced to the walls. The first impression wfui made 
on Salem, or the lower city, on the northwest side 
of Jerusalem. Simon commanded in that quarter: 
his sword, which had been till then employed 
against his fellow-citizens, was at length turned 
against the besiegers. He exerted his most strenu- 
ods efforts, and by his example inspired his men 
with undaunted resolution* But the vigour of the 
legions was irresistible. Darts and firebrands, and 
other missive weapons, were thrown into the town 
with incessant fury; stones of enormous weight 
were discharged from a number of engines; and 
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the besi^ed were driven from the ramparts. In the appek. 
heat of the engagement Titus received a wound in book 
his shoulder, of which he felt the symptoms during ^ ^ ^ ' 
the rest of his life; but danger served only to ani» ^^ 
mate his warlike spirit The soldiers followed the ^* 
example of their general. The battering-rams open- 
ed a breach in the walls; the conquering troops 
rushed in sword in hand, and took possession of 
Salem. This was on the fifteenth day of the si^e. 
It was soon perceived that by their success they 
had gained a perilous situation. They were exposed 
to the engines of the enemy from Bezetha and the 
Tower of Antonia on the north, from the temple on 
the east, and from Sion on the south. But to con- 
front every danger was the maxim and the practice 
of the l^ons. They maintained the conflict five 
days successively, and surmounted every difficulty. 
Titus entered Bezetha at the head of two thousand 
men. 

X The Jews fled in consternation; and if the Ro- 
mans had been allowed to pursue ttieir advantage, 
that day might have ended the siege. But Titus 
paused in the moment of victory. Clemency resumed 
her influence. He ordered his men to give quarter 
to all that laid down their arms. The runaways took 
shelter in the Tower Antonia. It might have been 
expected that the humanity of Titus would have 
softened the rigour of the Jewish mind. It had a 
contrary effect The infatuated people could not sup- 
pose that virtue was his motive. His conduct was 
knputed to despair and cowardice. John and Simon 
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APPEN agreed, for the first time, to carry on their operi 
BOOK tions with a spirit of union. They coUected their 
'^ numbers, and poured down to the attack with im- 
^^' petuous fury. Titus saw the danger of being sor«> 
70. rounded by superior numbers, and, with that pre- 
sence of mind lyhich never deserted him, resolved 
at once not to hazard the lives of his men for the 
vain glory of their general. He had gained a victory ; 
but prudence required that he should for the pre» 
seiit, resign all his advantages. He sounded a retreaty 
and returned to his camp. 

XL The preparations necessary for a second as* 
sault employed the legions during the four foUow* 
ing daysi The interval was dreadful to the Jews^ 
Internal dissensions broke out with redoubled fury. 
Simon considered the retreat of the Romans as a 
complete victory, and made no doubt but that ip a 
short time they would raise the siege. Elate, mth 
success, he thought it time to thiuk of aggrandizing 
himself. A man of his disposition kfiew^ bo way 
to establish his ill-gotten power, biit by wading 
throi^h scenes of blood His partisans committed 
depredations at their will and pleasure, and bis as- 
sassins drenched their da^ensi in the bkiod of all 
who dared to lament the miseries of their country. 
Simon had been raised to his bad eminence by Ma« 
thias, a priest, who presided at all public sacrifices j 
and he now considered the man to whom he owed 
an obligation as a living reproach. He accused hia 
fiiend of a des^ to desert to the Romans, and, on 
that charge, condemued him to d«ath together with 
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his three sons. The venerable old man begged with appen. 
earnest supplication to be the first victim, that he book 
might not live to see so horrible a spectacle as the ^ ^ ^ 
murder of his children. The prayer of misery was «^a^- 
rejected. The wretched father saw his sons bleed, to. 
and, having felt that agony of heart, resigned him- 
self to the executioner. 

John, in the mean time, did not think himself es- ^ 
tabUshed in plentitude of pdwer, while Eleazar stiH 
remained in possession of the inner part of the Tem- 
ple. His ambition could not brook a rival Eleazar, 
on the other handf had no resources to support him- 
self, and his party, but the offeriugs and first-fruits 
that were brought to the sanctuary. Those^ in con- 
tempt of all laws divine and human, he converted 
to his own use; and, with that view, allowed admit- 
tance to all who came to ofifer their adoration. During 
the hqrrcNrs of the siege, sacrifices, libations^ and 
other acts of devotion went on in the Temple; but 
in the midst of the religious ceremonies, the holy 
place wes^ deluged with huAian blood mixed with 
the gore of slaughtered victims. John was, at length, 
determined to end the contest with Eleazar. Ambi* 
tion like his was not to be satisfied with any thing 
less than the absolute command. Having taken bis 
measures for that purpose, be ordered his band of 
assasshis^ to mix with the crowd that entered the 
HiBer Temple. A dreadful scene of confusion^ horror, 
and murder followed. The ruffians, skilled in their 
trade, threw off their upper garments, and brandish^ 
ing their poniards, struck a general panic. The 
Zealots of Eleazar^s party rushed out of the Tem^ 
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^^^^' pl^ ^^^ precipitation. The innocent midtitade clang 

BOOK to the altar-, but the altar was no longer a sanctuaiy. 

A. u.c. All were put to death without distinction. By this 

j^f^ horrible stratagem, John obtained a complete vio- 
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tory. Eleazar, according to Tacitus (a), fell in the 
general massacre; but if we believe Josephua^ he 
survived to act for the future under the command 
of JohU) who became the ruling chief of the Zealots. 
The three factions which prevailed in the beginnmg 
of the siege, were, in this manner, reduced to two. 
John and Simon were now the pretended friends of 
the people, and the rum of their country. 

XII. Titus knew, by sure intelligence, that the 
cessation of arms^ which his preparations rendered 
necessary, was by the fiolly and madn^ of the be- 
sieged converted to their own destruationi ' He ex- 
erted* himself, notwithstanding, to returti to^^ flie 
charge without loss of time. . The.exerdonK olhm 
soldiers seconded his roost atdebt widies. Having 
constructed his warlike engiBek9.:,-ai^ jtaken his 
measures for the assault, he made lys approaches to 
the breach which he had already ^battered^l JEind by 
an incessant discharge of stoqe&^ and arrows, and 
other missive weapons, had kept open, ill spite of 
the efforts of the Jews to repair ijieir fortifications. 
The legions advanced to the aksault witfi detatnmed 
bravery. The conflict lasted three days wiAont in- 
termission. On the fourth, the archers and stingers 
discharged such an uninterrupted volley, that the 
besieged could no longer maintain their station on 
the ramparts. The engineers played their battering 



ranis with the greatest ASA and success. The t^s appen. 
ga?e way) and the Romans, in close embodied book 
ranks, were able to cat their way through the ^ u^/ 
breach. The Jews fled for shelter to Sion and ^ 
Mount Moriah. Titus entered with the' conquering 7o, 
troops, and once more took possession of Salem. 
He ordered all the houses to be levelled to ttie 
ground, and niariked o^t the lines of his camp. He 
tilled the towers, that were left standing, with a 
band of select men, who from that advantageous 
post would know how to annoy the battlements of 
the enemy.' The whole city was now enclosed with- 
in the lines of circumvallation which Titus had 
ordered in the beginning of the siege. Salem was 
completely conquered. The legions extmded Aeir 
ranks»" as far as the foot of Tower Antonia,* and 
thence to.tbe^Mount of Olives, on the north-east 
sideof'ttie temple. But new dijficulties were the 
aoQJlpqyence of victoiy. A wide ex;tensive valley 
lay betiveen the base of Mount Moriah and Beze* 
tha. The Romaiis^ in that situation, were ex{K>sed 
to the slings and engines of the enemy on the sum- 
mit of Tower Ajitonia, the Temple, and Mount 
Sion. .To men who were directly under those forts, 
or citadels, the height appeared stupendous, and 
inaccessible. IIH. towers of equal elevation were 
raised, there was no Way to assault the works; and 
to batter a breach was impossible. This occasioned 
a suspension of hostilities for ten days. The labour 
was immense, and such as would have deterred any 
forces but a Roman army. The soldiers loved their 
^general, and their ardour rose in proportion.^ 
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AFPEK. XIIL The Jews in consternation saw from their 
HOOK ramparts the towers rising high in air, and the pbt* 
^ ^'^ forms, which were to receive the warlilie engines, 
f^^ boOt with a rapidity that astonished them. They 
now thought it time to desist from their internal 
feuds, and the rage of mattial slaoghten The com* 
oion danger reconciled ali parties. John and Simon 
/ormed an nnion of councils. They assembled their 
bravest troops, and, having concerted their plan of 
operations, made a sally into the city 4>f Silem with 
their whole strength combined. The Romans were 
taken by surprise. Despair itself ini^ired the Jews 
with courage. Their first impression was not to bo 
resisted. The legions gave ground, and were obl%ed 
to retreat to their camp. The Jews pursued then 
to their entrenchments. The Romans were be«eg^ 
in their turn. All was uproar, terror And confusion, 
till Titus, by his exhortations» by his own examploi 
and by every effort, roused the spirit of'^his men, 
and led them on to the charge. The Je^ were re« 
pulsed. They fled; they wertopuwued; they were 
taken prisoners, or put to the swior^ The slaugh- 
ter lasted till night came on, and John and Simon, 
with their surviving numbers, j^otreated tq tieir 
former station. 

^lY. Titus was now at leisure to riaise -tbe'm- 
cessary batteries, and construct all his works for.a 
grand assault The besieged, in the m«an time, were 
lOlicted with disasters worse, if possible, Aan their 
own horrible assassinations. A dreadful famine laid 
waste the city. The streets were covered with the 
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deed and the dying; old men, women, and children, appen. 
stretched forth their hands for sustenance, and ex- book 

V 

pired in the act; the wounded soldiers perished for x. u. c> 
want of relief; shrieks and groans and lamentations ^^* 
resounded in every quarter; the surviving wretches ^^* 
envied the (Me of those who died first; they lived 
only to prolong their misery, fixing their eyes on 
the Temple, andjnvoking death to end their woes. 
The rites of sepulture were neglected. It was ne- 
cessary, however, to remove the dead bodiea John * 
and Simon ordered them to be thrown down the 
steep into the lower city. Titus went to vjeit the 
unhappy victims, as they lay in heaps nnder the 
walls. Shocked at a scene so melancholy and affect- 
ing, he lifted up his hands to heaven, and called the 
gods to witness that he was not the cause of those 
dreadful calamities. 

John and Simon, the tyrannical authors of every 
mischief beheld the distress of the people without 
remorse or pity. Under their direction, plunder and 
massacre went on with unrelenting fury. A band of 
assassins continued prowling about in quest of prey. 
They searched every bouse; and where they saw 
an ^pearance df health, they seized the wretched 
faoyfy, and draggj^ them like so many criminals to 
the Pilck, in 6il3er to make them discover in vihat 
Bfttet place they hid. up their slender hoard of vic- 
tuals. The two friends of the people converted every 
thing to flieir own use. Distress and misery ^enton 
increasing) and deeds that shocked humanity were 
commit^d in the face of day. Fathers too^ the 
nourishment from their children, and sons seized it 
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APKK. from their mothers. In retam, & ifomftn of the name 
BooKi of Mary, who in the li^nning of the war, removed 
}^^\: wilh all her substance from beyond the Jordan to 
^' take shelter in Jerusalem, committed an outrage that 
^^' can not be related without horror. A band of ruffians 
carried oif her little store of com. Enraged by that act 
of violence, she seized her infant, then at herbreast, 
and, in despair and frenzy plunged a poniard in its 
heart Nor did she stop there: the cravings of hunger 
were to be appeased. She cut her babe hi pieces, and 
devoured the fruit of her womb. The smell of vic- 
tuals soon attracted a banditti of freebooters. They 
broke into the house; and though inured to murder, 
diey recoiled with, horror at a sight so barbarous 
and inhuman. The story was soon divulged ; it spread 
through the city, and reached (he Roman camp* 
Titus heard it with astonishment He heaved a si^, 
and mourned thelot of humanity. His towers, his 
platforms, and his wadike Engines were completed; 
his slingers and arbhecs were at their post, and his 
whole army panted for ad opportunity to display 
(heir valour; but he himself was still restrained, tiy 
the tenderness of his nature. He caused a general 
amnesty to be proclaimed in favour of all who sh6u9d 
make a voluntary surrender; and, at the same time, 
bound himself by a solemn promise to preserve the 
city, the temple and the religion of tlie pedple. 
Numbers embraced the offer, and rushed out ofthe 
gates 06 every side; but (he vengeance cff Heaven 
pursued a devoted race. Tlie' wretched fqgitires, in 
their way to the Konian camp, passed throu^ Ihe 
lines of the Arabs, wWhad listed under tliel)anners 
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of Titu& A floldier of that nation percehred a Jew appek. 
diacharging the siqperfluitiea of Batur^ and then boos: 
searching for the gold which he had swallowed before ■ ;^ - ^' 
he left the town. That circnmstance diffused a notioni ^^ 
that all the Jews had adopted the same strata- ^^* 
gem to secrete their monej. Full of that idea^ Hie 
Arabs rushed with fuiy on the defenceless inultitude, 
and ripped up their bellies, to discover their hid- 
den treaaure. The Romans followed the example, 
and a scene Qf blood and carnoge continued, till 
TituS) fired with indignation^ checked the fiiry of 
his men, and gave the promised protection to all that 
escaped the massacre. 

XV. Titus found that his lenitf, instead of mak- 
ing an impression on the Jewish mmd, was consi*- 
dered hj that obstinate people as a proof of weakness 
He detemuned, therefore, to make one vigorous 
effort, and let the enemy see the strength and valour 
of the Roman army. His operations were directed 
agionst Fort Antonia. John and Simon no sooner 
saw the platforms and wooden towers advancifig 
towards the walk, than they made a sally with mtent 
to set fire to the works of the besiegers. The Zea- 
lots, armed with torches and fire-brands, advanced 
with eagerness. The legions showed a firm undaunt- 
ed-countenance. The signal for the attack being 
given, iheychai^ged the enemy in such compact 
order, that nothing could resist their fury. The con- 
flict did not last long. The Jews were thrown into 
confusion, and^ aiter« few vain efforts, retreated to 
their city. 
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APPEX. The battering rams were advanced against the 



TO 



BOOK tower Antonia. The besieged discharged from their 
~^'^ ramparts a volley of stones and other, missive wea- 
^' pons. Nothing could deter the Romans. They con- 
70.' densed their shields over their heads, and, having 
formed a military shell, began to sap the foundation 
of the walls, while the engineers annoyed the enemy 
on the upper part of the works. At length the arch 
of a deep subterraneous cavern, which had been 
constructed under the eastern side of die tower, fell 
in at once, and drew after it a great part of the 
wall in one prodigious ruin. The -bpening was wide 
enough for the Romans to enter in widq extended 
lines: but according to Josciphus, they stood aghast 
at the sight of ap- inward wall, which had been built 
\}y the order of Jotiri. The historian relates a num- 
ber />f circumsCancesi that derogate much from our 
ijpea of the courager and discipline of a Romanarmy. 
Re the fact as it may, the (<mer Antonia was on 
the following day taken by stoffn. The Jews who 
escaped the sword, fled in dismay and terror to the 
Temple, which they considered as a safe asyluni, 
still^convinced that a sanctuary, of which the God,/ 
of Abr&ham was the protector, would never yield to 
the Roman arms. 

XVI. Titus had now gained an eminence from • 
which his warlike engines could play with a^rantag^ "* 
on the enemy. The approaches to the 'Vemple lay ' 
exposed to the valour of the legions. His clemency 
made htm suspend his-operations. To save the sane- * 
tuary, and even to pfotect the people in the exercise 
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of a religion, which, with every . Roman, he con- appen. 

TO 

demned as a perverse superstition, was still the wish book 
of his heart. Josephus, who, as the reader will re* ^ J ^ 
member (a), commanded the garrison at Jotapata in ^^* 
Galilee, and was there taken prisoner by Vespasian, ^^* 
attended Titus during the siege of Jerusalem. Whe- 
ther he misunderstood the prophecies relating to the 
Messiah, or misraterpreted them to curry favour 
with the Roman general, can not now be known. 
Tacitus condemns the blind superstition of the Jews, . 
who would not see that the prediction had, as he 
conceived it, a palpable reference to Vespasian and 
his son T^us (h). Josephus either actually did or 
pretended to see it in the itfame light. Willing to stop 
the effusion of blood, Titus' resolve^ to send a depu- 
tation CO the Jewish chiefs; and ^r that piirposot no 
one seemed so proper as a native of the country, 
who would know the topics fit to be urged, and by 
his powers of persuasion might bWble to command 
the passions, and oi^e an impression on tlie hearts 
of a deluded people. Josephus undertook that im- 
• * jpprtant embassy. He had an interview with John, 

and has left in his history a detail of all that passed. ' 
^ it will be sufficient, in this abridgment, ip observe, 
. ;r.\tbat nothing could alter the obstinacy qf a blind 
enthusiast, who by his manifold crimes provoked 

r4be wrath of an offended God, and, at the same tiAfiQ 

%as;so infatuated as to expect the divine protection. 

' Josephu^ ^ough reviled as A triaiitor to his country 
anda^sjave to the Romans, made use of ei^rytargu- 
mentpto open the eyes of the people; he represented 

* to them the horrors of inevitable ^destruction; heaven 
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APPEN. and earth combined against their city; and with tean 

BOOK in bis eyes he exclaimed^ ^ I see at length, too late 

j^ u' Q^ '^ I see, that I am struggling against the will of God. 

j^ ^ Titas wishes to save you from desolation, and 

70. u yQyr |)oom is pronounced above. It is God, a 

^^ powerful, an avenging God, who sends the Ro- 

^ mans to bury all in ruin. Repentance may still 

^^ efface your crimes; contrition of heart may avert 

^^the impending vengeance; save yourselves and 

'^ your holy ci^; save your Temple, the wonder of 

^^ the universe; Titus wishes to preserve that noble 

^^ structure; do not be worse enemies to yourselves, 

'^ than even the Romans, who hold the sword over 

^* your heads, and still in mercy forbear to strike the 

^^ fatal blow.^^ He could no more ; a flood of tears sup* 

pressed his voice; he turned his eyes to the Temple, 

heaved a sigh, and returned to Fort Antonia. 

XYII. Titus saw that his moderation served 9m3i ^ 
to confirm the hard of heart; and by protracting ikp 
siege, to expose bis men to ambuscades, and the- ^ 
danger of sudden skirmishes with a people inured . 
to craft and stratagem. He called a council of war. 
. The principal officers were of opinion, that nothing 
less than the utter destruction of the Temple would 
secure a lasting peace. A building which the Jews 
themselves had made a theatre of blood, ought not^ 
they contended, to be any longer considered as a 
place of worship. It was rather a citadel, in which 
the garrisDn remained in force; and, since the prof- 
fered capitulation was rejected, ought to be given 
up to the fury of an enraged soldierv. Titus con* 
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enrred with his officers in every point, except the appbx. 
demolition of the inner part of the Temple. That book 
he still resolred to save; but, as Josephus observes, ^ ^' ^ 
a superior council had otherwise ordained. Ood in ^23. 
his justice had decreed the fall of Jerusalem; and 7o, 
Thus, unconscious of his mission, was the agent to 
execute the will of Heaven. 

On the follovnng day the general assault began. 
l%e Romans advanced under their military shell to 
fhe outward wall of the Temple. The Jews sallied 
out, and a fierce engagement followed. Nothing, 
however, coiiM break through the close embodied 
Knes of the legbns. The bested gave way, and, 
finding themselves pursued with impetuous fury, 
fled for shdter to the inner court. The Romans en- 
tered sword in hand. The battle was renewed with 
redoubled ardour. The combatants were confined 
to .one spot For the Jews, no room ibr flight; th^ 
JR&npians fouglit to end the war. The cries of the 
dyifig, and the shouts of the victors, reverberated 
hy the surroundmg walls, filled the place with dread- 
ful uproar. The orders of Titus and his officers 
Were no longer heard. The Jews, in some parts, 
fought with frantic obstinacy. Numbers in despair 
fled to the sanctuary. There the false prophets stSl 
assured them tliat the Lord of Hosts was on their 
ade. In fliat instant the besiegers forced the gates. 
The massy gold and glittering ornaments inspired 
them with new ardour. The love of pluncler con- 
spired with revenge, and Titus exerted himself in 
vaon to restrain then* fory. One of the SG^diers 
mounted to the top of Ae portico, and threw a com- 
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APPEK. bustible weapon, which clung to the wood-^vork^ 
BOOK and set ^re to the whole building. The Jesrs saw 
j^yQ^ t;bat all was lost, and in their last agony sent forth 
/^^ the groan of an expiring people. Tjtus withdrew 
^0- from the scene of desolation, lamentingi that his 
efforts to save the place were without effect As be 
'passed along, word was brought to him, that a 
number of priests stood on the outside wall, implor- 
ing him to spare their lives. ^^ It is too late,^ said 
Titus; '^ the priests ought not to survive their Tern- 
» " pie." He retired to Port Antonia; and there be- 
holding the conflagration, and lifting up his hands, 
exclaimed, with a sigh, ^^ The God of the Jews has 
^^ fought against them: to him we owe our victory." 
Such was the end of the Temple of J^usalem ; a 
magnificent structure, whicb had stood foriges, 
the pride and glory of the Jel^, the place of national 
worship, and the oracle of v God. It is remarkable, 
that this dreadful catastrophe, happened on the tenth 
of August, the day on which the first Temple, 
built by Solomon, was burnt to the ground in the 
year of the world 341 6, before Christ 587, by Nebu- 
. chadnezor, king of Babylon. The second and laSt^? 
Temple was built about fifty-two years after that of ~ 
Solomon was laid in ruins. It had stood above six 
hundred years, enlarged and embellished from time 
to time; but was at length levelled to the ground, *. 
to rise no more, notwithstanding the attempt df 
Julian Ithe Apostate to rebuild the temple, and 
thereby discredit the prediction of Christ His ma^ 
project failed. So true it is, that no power can de- 
stray what Ood has raised; and none can raise what 
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lie destroys. The sentence tiras pronounced above, appen. 
and not ofw stone was lejt upon another, {a). book 



. A. U. C. 

XVIII. An end was not yet put to the war. John s^- 
an3 Simon, with a number of their followers, found 70. 
their way into the upper city on Mount Sion, But 
the courage of the Jews depended on the pre^ 
servation of their temple. Seeing it in flames, they 
thought themselves abandoned by their God, and 
wanted to surrender. Even in that distress they were 
still distracted by intestine factions. John and Simon 
declared their fixed resolution to hold out to the 
last. The scene of misery that followed is not to be 
described; a^rdevouring famine raged in every quar- 
ter, and tt)e4)arbarity of the unrelenting tyrants was 
not to be appeal. In, a few days the chiefs saw the 
^lUqians, witli indefatigable labour, advancing their 
folvers, and preparing ibr a. general assault. They 
i^ou^t it time to capitulate. Titus promised to 
spare tiimr lives, but refused to compromise the war 
on any other terms. He required, in decided terms, an 
immediate, uneipdvocal, unconditional submission; 
■^ ^a surrender at discretion. John and Simon received 
[ ^ibis answer with mdignation. The pride of men, 
!who had been so long the tyrants of the people, was 
v^too obstinate to bend to the will of a conqueror. 
' IThey talked of the rights of man, resolved to live 
• ' independent, or to die with honour in the cause of 
liberty. They harangued the populace, and bellowed 
against Titus with the zeal and vehemence of deter- 
mined patriots; but, in a short time after, they de- 
serted the public in the hour of need, and thought 
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APPEN. of nothing but their own personal safety. The towers 
BOOK of Hippicos, PbtoaeU and Mariamne were itoost 
^ yj\^ impregnable. In places of that strength they might 
^^ have stoQd at bay for a length of time, and, perhaps, 
^^' hare extorted from Titus an honourable capttak- 
tion: they might at least, have shared the fate of a 
people whom they had ruined. But their words and 
actions were at variance. They abandoned the pub- 
lic interest, and basely hid themselves in subterra- 
neous vaults, in hopes of eluding the fury of the 
conqueror. The legions battered a breach, and en- 
tered the city sword in hand. A dreadful cama^ 
followed. Neither sex nor age was spared. Accord- 
ing to Josephus, not leas than eleven hundred thou- 
sand perished during the siege. The buildings were 
set on fire, and, excepting the three towers, the 
whole city of Ston was laid in ruins. As soon as the 
rage of slaughter ceased, all that escaped the gene- 
ral cai;nage were selected together, and. disposed of 
according to their deserts. The most active incen- 
diaries were put to death; some were reserved t0v[ 
gracevthe victor^s triumph; and the rest were sent; 
into Egypt and sold to slavery. 

In this manner, the city of Jerusalem, which had 
flourished for ages, was made a wilderness. The 
Jews, no longer able to subsist as a people, have 
been, for upwards of seventeen hundred years, scat- 
tered over the ^ce of the earth, a living monument 
of divine vengeance. 

XIX. While the si^e was still depending, Ves- 
pasian sailed from Alexandria, and, after a short 
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voyage, landed at Brundushini. He proceeded by* wm^i. 
8lovv:jouitieys, without pomp or vain parade^ making jiuoK 
his approaches to Rome with the air of an bumble ^ ^ ^^ 
citizen returning to his family. A prodigious con- ^^^^ 
course of people of all descriptions canie forward to ''^* 
meet him, and the tribe of courtiers ,bu3zed and 
glittered around him, ^ usual ojOering the incensa 
^ of adulation. They were received with cold neglect. 
It was soon perceived, that in the new reign trutti 
would be in fashion (a). One of the cities through 
which he passed declared an intention to raise a 
statue to him at a vast expense. Vespasian held forth 
his hand and answered with a sniile, ^^ Let this be 
(< the base of your statue; place your money liere.^^ 
He entered the city of Rome amidst the acclama* 
tiohs of a people, who bad long been harassed by " 
the cruelty of Nero, and expected under a mild and 
Equitable government a respite from their misery: 

XX. Tespasiiui entered on his third consulship ^- y. ^ 



in conjunction widi Gocceius Nerva, who wm a. d. 



'iilk«rwards emperor of Rome; two men, who. aeem 
to have been, for the noblest purposes, unfted in 
office; Vespasian, to instruct his ccAeagne in the 
arts of government; and Nerva, to prepare iumsalf 
for a just, an upr^ht, and a viKuoM reign. Tiliis, 
in the mean time, remained at Mount Sion, surveyr 
ing with rq;ret the 4eso]atioii which the legioBS ha4 
made. Addresses of coi^ratdation »d crowns of 
victory were presented to him faf dqntties fitms all 
the neighbaoring stMes: he calmly answered, that 



71. 
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APPEK. he was the iDstrument to execute the decrees of 

BOOK Heaven. He gave orders that die three tovrers on 

^ ^'^ Mount Sion should be left standing, as a monument 

^^ for posterity, to mark where the city stood, which 

n. was laid in ruins by the folly and madness of the 

inhabitants. Having made all proper arrangements, 

and left Terentius Rufus, n^th a legion under ^is 

command, to guard Mount Sion and the province 

of Judaea, he set out, after the example of his father, 

to make the touf of Egypt 

John and Simon, as has been mentioned, sur- 
vived the slaughter of their coutrymen; but it was 
not long before they fell into the hands of the con- l 
queror. John was the first that sdrrendered. He 
met with more clemenc/ than was'due to a man 
whose wild ambition had 'been the causeof so mapy ^> «^' 
dreadful disasters. He was condemned to remain a w^ 
prisoner for life. j^, 

Simon did not meet with equal lenity* His per- «^ 
verse and obstinate resistance s^ed ta aggravate 
his former iniquities, and to fill the measure of his 
guilt He had taken refjuge in a deep cavern, carry- 
ing with him a store of provisions, and a number of. 
workmen with their tools and instruments, with in- 
tent to open a passage under iground, and, after 
collecting together the surviving forces of his 
countrymen, to appear again in arms against the 
Romans. But rocks were impenetrable; provisions 
were exhausted; he began to dread the misery of 
an approaching famine, and resolved once more to 
see the light of heaven. Rufus orderecl him .to be 
loaded with irons, and in that condition conveyed to 
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Rome, to clank his chains at the chariot-wheels of ^l*?^- 

' TO 

the conqueror. ^^^ 

Meanwhile Titus was received at Memphis with a. u.c. 
all demonstrations of joy. It happened, while he re- ^ 
mined at that place, that the consecration of an ox, ^^' 
adored under the name of Apis, by the Egyptians, 
as their national god, was to be celebrated with all 
the rites of superstition usual on that occasion. 
Titus was invited to preside at the festival. He 
yielded to the request of the people, and, in con- 
formity to established usage, wore a regal dia- 
dem during the ceremony. Innocent as this trans- 
' action was, it did* not fail, in a busy city like Rome, 
* to occasion a variefy of reports all founded on vague 
. conjecture and sinistcfr construction. The wisdom 
^v^iDfisome and the malignity of others, saw a deep 
'^wsiga Titus, they s^id, was flushed with the pride 

^oj^^etory; he began to tower above his rank, and 
^ form schemes of ambition. It was not the vanity , 
of a day, thatma4e him assume the regal diadem; 

•J^was evident that he aim^ at greater things. These 
reports were wafted with i^eed across the Mediter- 
ranean. Titus beitird, with indignation, that his 
diaracter was blackened, and resolved to make the 
best of his way to Rogne. He arrived at Rhegium 
over against Sicily, and,, embarking there in a trad- 

^kg vessel, sailed to f^uteoli: from that place he 
pursued his journey ^vilh all possible exp^ition, 
and, without the cereinony of announcing his ar- 
irival, flew to Tespasian^s apartment, and, throw- 
ing Uls arms -around his neck, exclaimed, ^^ I am 
* come, my father; your son is come." 
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APPBN. The senate had decreed a triuioph for the empe- 
nooK ror and another for Titua Yespasiaa chose to wait 
^ ^ ^, till he had a partner to enjoy the glory of the day. 
^^^^ They both entered Rome in the same triaoiphal 
^^- car. The pomp and magnificence displayed on the 
occasion exceeded all former splendour. The spoils 
of war, the wealth of conquered nations, the won- 
ders of art, and the riches of Egypt, as well as 
Jerusalem, presented a spectacle that dazzled tlie 
eye, and filled the spectators with delight and won- 
der. The colours and ensigns exhibited a lively re- 
presentation of the Jewish war; the battles that were 
fought; the cities that were stormed; the towers and 
temples that were wrapt in flames; all were drawn 
with art, and decorated with the richest colouring. 
The prisoners of war formed a long procession. ~ 
Simon was distinguished from the rest The weft* 
. known ferocity of his character attracted the atteo-* 
tion of the multitude, and fi^ed all eyes upon him. 
He walked with abated pride; bu| the traces Of guilt 
and cruelty were still vbible in every feature. Tiba 
triumph stopped at the capitol. Simon was seized 
and dragged to execution on th^ Tarpeian rock; 
there to pay the forfeit of his icrimes, and fall a vic- 
tim to his countrynien, wl^m bis atrocious deeds 
had ruined. 



A. u. c. XXI. It is not the design ojT this alnridlgnient to 

A. I), detail the history of Yespasian^^ reign: . kt will be 

sufficient to observe that he tlosed the temple oi^ 

Janus, having settled a profound peace throughout 

the Roman world. He and Titus were joittt consuls 
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io th^ year of Rome 825; Vespasian for the fourth appev, 
time; Titus the second. Their first care was to book 

V 

allay the spirit of party and faction^ which had em- ^ ^' ^. 
bittered the minds of men in the distractions of the ^'^[; 
civil war; to reform the manners, give energy to ^i. 
the laws, and teach the military to submit to the 
civil authority. The records of the old republic, 
and all the valuable monuments of antiquity, had 
perishfed in the flames of the capitol: not less than 
three thousand brazen tablets, on which were en- 
graved the decrees of the senate, and the acts of 
the people, were destroyed in that dreadful confla- 
gration. To repair the loss as well as might be, 
Yespasian ordered diligent search to be made in 
every quarter for the copies that were known to 
exist; and, after due examination, he deposited the 
same m the public archives. He rebuilt the capitol; 
.promoted arts and. sciences; encouraged men of 
genius. (a); and, thbiigh his avarice, in many in- 
stances, ti as little short of rapacity, he spared n6 
expense to r<!stqre the buildings which had been 
destroyed by Nero^s fire, and, in general, to improve 
and adorn the citv. 

Th^se were iniperiaf works, of the highest ad- 
vantage to ttie people, aiid all carried on with vigour 
that did honour to j( patriot prince. It must not be 
dissembled, that, ^miMhis public cares, his private 
conduct was not without a stain. His amorous pas- 
sions weVe net subdued by age. A courtesan, of 
the name of Casnis {b), had won his affections, be- 
fore he married Flavia Domitilla; and, after the, 
death of his wife, she was able to allure him back 
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APPBN. to her embraces. Her influeiice was such, that she 
BOOK lived in all the state and grandeur of an empress. 

: — She disposed of all favours; granted the government 

825. * of provinces; and accumulated enormous wealth, 
72. * without any scruple about the means. This, beyond 
all question, was a blemish in the character of Fes- 
pasian: but, happily, he was delivered from the dis- 
grace and obloquy occasioned by his being the dupe 
of love in the decline of life. Csnis died in the year 
of Rome 83 7 ^ and from that time, the money that 
' was drained by hard exactions from the provinces, 
was, without reserve, laid out for the use and orna- 
ment of the city. 

If Titus, after the example of his father, gave a 
loose to love, it can not be matter of wonder diat he 
thought youth the season of pleasure and gay enjoy- 
ments. His passions broke out without restraint He 
passed the night in joy and revelry with a band •£ 
dissolute companions, insomuch that the. people 
began to dread a return of all the vices of Nero^s 
reign. Queen Berenice, whom he saw in Palestine, 
and was then enamoured of her )[>eaiity, lived with 
him at Rome in the greatest splendour. A report 
prevailed, that he had bound himself to her by a 
promise of marriage. This filled the city with dis- 
content and popular clamour. The public v<Hce was 
loud agai'nst so close a connexion between the em- 
peror^s son and a princess of the Jewish nation. 
Titus, at length, saw the current of popular preju- 
dice, and wisely resolved to sacrifice his private 
pleasures to the interests of the state. Berenice re- 
turned to her own country. They parted with mutual 
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feluClance, or, as Suetonios expresses it, with some- appen 
thing like the elegant brevi^ of Tacitus, Berenicem book 
ab whe dimidt^ invUm mvitam (c). The virtues — ^ — 
which' made him afterwards the delight of human 825. 
kind resumed their influence, and from that time, '72/ 
inspired all his actions. 

XXlI. in the course of Yespasian^s reigii, two 
transactions occurred which, it must be acknow* 
ledged, have left a stain upon his memory. Of these 
it will not be improper to give a short detail. The 
first was the death of Helvidius Priscus, who has 
been often mentioned bj Tacitus. That excellent 
man fell a sacrifice to his enemies, and perhaps, to 
his own intemperate conduct. Initiated early in the 
doctrines of the stoic school, and confirmed in the 
pride of virtue by the example of Partus Thrasea, 
his father-in-law, he saw the arts by which Vespa- 
sian^ ..notwithstanding the rigour of his nature, 
courted popularity; and did not scruple to say, that 
liberty was*niore in danger from the artifices of the 
new family^ than from the vices of former emperors. 
In the senate lie spoke his mind with unbounded 
freedom. Yespasia» bore his opposition to the 
measures of government with patience, and silent 
dignity. He knew the virtues of the man, and 
retamed a due esteem for the memory of Thrasea. 
Willing, on that account, to live on terms with 
Helvidius, he advised him to be for the future, a 
silent senator. The pride of a stoic sptu'neil at the 
adrice. Passive obedience was so repugnant to his % 
principles, that he stood more firm in opposition. 
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APPB^r. Mucianus and Eprius Marcellus, who were Ibe fa- 
BooK vourite iniDisters of the emperor, were his enemies; 

-X^cT ^^^ ^^ ^^ probable that, by their advice, Vespasian 
^^^- was at length induced to let the proceedings of the 
72 senate take their course. Helvtdius was arraigned 
by the fathers, and ordered into custody. He was 
soon after banished, and in consequence of an or- 
der dispatched from Rome, put to death. It is said 
(a) that Vespasian relented, and sent a special mes- 
senger to respite execution; but the blow was 
sti'uck. Helvidius was, beyond all question, a deter- 
mined republican. His own imprudence provoked . 
his fate; and this, perhaps, is what Tacitus had in 
contemplation (b), when he places the moderation 
of Agricola in contrast to the violent spirit of others, 
who rush on certain destruction, without being by 
their death of service to the public. 

XXni. The case of Eponina was an instance of 
extreme rigour, or rather cruelty. She was^the wife 
of Julius Sabinus, a leading chief among the Lin- 
gones. This man, Tacitus has told us (a), had the 
vanity to derive his pedigree from ^Julius Cas^r, 
who he said, daring his wars in Gaulj was struck 
with the beauty of his grandmother, and alleviated 
the toils of the campaign in her embraces. Ambi* 
tious, bold, and enterprising, he kindled the flame 
of rebellion among his countrymen, and, having 
resolved to shake off the Roman yoke, marched 
at the head of a numerous army into the territory 
^' of the Seqaani, a people in alliance with Rome. 
This was A. U. G. 82S. He hazarded a battle. 
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^nd was defeated with great slaughter. His rash- appen. 

TO 

levied numbers were either cut to pieces, or put to book 
flight. He himself escaped the general carnage. He ^ ^'^ ■ 
fled for shelter to an obscure cottage; and, in order ^^^- 

A< Ll« 

to propagate a report that he destroyed himself, set ^^« 
fire to his lurking-place. By what artful stratagems 
he was able to xouceal himself in caves and dens, 
and by the assistance of the faitliful Eponina, to pro- 
long his life for nine years afterwards, can not now. 
be known from Tacitus. The account which the 
great historian promised, has perished with the nar- 
rative of Yespasian^s reign. Plutarch (&} relates the 
story as a proof of conjugal fidelity. From that 
writer, the following particulars may be gleaned: 
Two faithful freedmen attended Sabinus to his ca? 
vern ; one of them, Maf tialis by name, returned to 
Eponina with a feigned account of her husband^s 
death. His body, she was made to believe, was con- 
sumed in iffke flames. In the vehemence of her grief 
she gave credit to the story. In a few days she re^ 
ceived int^ligence by the same messenger, that her 
husband was ^afe in his lurking-place. She continued 
during thevrcsl ^the day to act all the exteriors of 
grief, with'joy at her heart, but suppressed with 
c^re. In the dead of night she visited Sabinus, 
and in his arms indulged the transports of her soul. 
Before the dawn of day she returned to her own 
house, and, for the space of seven months, repeated 
her clandestine visits, supplying her husband^s wants, 
and softening all his cares. At the end of that time 
she conceived hopes of obtaining a free pardon ; and 
having disguised her husband in such a manner as 
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APPEN. to render a detection impossible, she accompanied 

BOOK, him on a long and painful journey to Rome. Finding 

■ ^ ^' ^ there that she had been deceived with visionary 

j^^^ schemes, she marched back with Sabinus, and lived 

^* with him in his den for nine years longer. Mutual 

love was their only comfort. Her tender affection 

sweetened the anxieties of her hilsband, and the 

birth of two sons was a source of pleasure, even in 

distress and misery. In the year of Rome 831, they 

were both discovered, and in chains conveyed to 

Rome. Vespasian forgot his usual clemency. Sabi- 

nus was condemned and hurried to execution. 

Eponina was determined not to survive her husband. 

She changed her supplicating tone; and, witli a 

spirit unconquered even in rain, she addressed 

Vespasian: ^^ Death (she said) has no terror for me. 

^^ I have lived happier under ground, than you upon 

'^ your throne. Bid your assassins strike their blow: 

" with joy I leave a world, in which you can play the 

'* tyrant." 

She was ordered for execution. Plutarch con* 
eludes with saying, that during Vesriasian^s reign 
there was nothing to match the horrpr of t1»s atro* 
cious deed ; for which the vengeaHpe of Uie gods fell 
upon Vespasian, and, in a short tiffl.e afte)*, wrought 
the extirpation of his whole family.' 

Vespasian died on the twenty-tttird ^of June, 
A. U. G. 833, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
after reigning ten years. Titus died on the thirteenth 
of September, A. U. C. 834, in the forty-first year 
, of his age, after a reign of two years, and somewhat 
more than two months. 
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Domitian was put to death by a band df conspi- appen. 

TO 

rators, who were determined to deliver the world book 
from a monster, on the eighteenth of September, 
A. U. C. 849, in the forty.fifth year of his age, after ^^J 
a reign of fifteen years; a large portion of human ^^ 
hfe, as Tacitus observes (c), in which the people 
groaned under the cruelty of an unrelenting and in- 
satiate tyraot 
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I. The whole fast country of Germany (a) is 
separated from Gaul (6), from Rhaetia and Pannonia, 
by the Rhine and the Danube; from Dacia and Sar* 
inatia, by a chain of mountains (c), and, where the 
mountains subside, mutual dread forms a sufficient 
barrier. The rest is bounded by the ocean, em- 
bracing in its* depth of water several spacious bays 
(^, and islands of prodigious extent, whose kings 
and people are now, in some measure, known to 
us^the progress of our arms having made (e) recent 
discoveries. The Rhinte has its source on the steep 
and lofty sunmnit of the Rhastian Alps (/), from 
which it precipitates, and, after wmding towar^ the 
west, directs its course through a long tract of 
country, and fiJb into the Northern Oceaki. The 
Danube, gushing down the soft and gentle declivity 
of the mountftm Abnoba (g), visits several natbns 
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in its progress, and at last through six channels 
(the seventh is absorbed in fens and marshes), dis- 
charges itself into the Pontic Sea. 

II. The Germans, there is reason to think, are an 
indigenous race (a), the original natives of the 
countiy, without any intermixture of adventitious 
i settlers from other nations. In the early ages of the 
world, the adventurers, who issued forth in quest 
of new habitations, did not traverse extensive tracts 
of land {b}\ the first migrations were made by sea. 
Even at this day the Northern Ocean vast, and 
boundless, and, as I may say, always at enmity 
with mariners (r), is seldom navigated by ships 
from our quarter of the world. Putting the dangers 
of a turbulent and unknown sea out of the case, 
who would leave the softer climes of Asia, Africa 
or Italy, to fix his abode (d) in Germany? where^ 
nature offers nothing but scenes of deformity; where 
the inclemency of the seasons never relents; where 
the land presents a dreary region, without form of 
cuhure^ and, if we except the affection of a native, • 
for his mother country, without an allurement wi,, 
make life supportable. ^In old songs and ballads {($, 
the only memorials of antiquity amongst them, the 
god Tuisto {f)y who was born of Hie Earth, and 
Mannus, his son, are celebrated as the founders of 
the German race. Mannus (g^), it is said, had three 
sons, from whom the Ingaevones, who border on 
the sea-coast; the Hermiones, who inhabit the mid- 
land country; and the Istaevones, who occupy the 
remaming tract, have all respectively derived their 
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Dames. Some, iDdeed, taking advantage of the ob- 
ftcurity that hangs over remote and fabulous ages, 
ascribe to the god Tuisto a more numerous issue, 
and thence trace the names of various tribes, such 
as the Marsians, the Gambrivians (^), the Suevians, 
and the Yandab (i). The ancient date and authen- 
ticity of those names are, as thej contend, clearly 
ascertained. The word Germany (k) is held to be 
of modem addition. In support of this hypothesis, 
they tell as that the people, who first passed the 
Rhine, and took possession of a canton in Gaul, 
though known at present by the name of Tun- 
grians, were, in that expedition^ called Germans, 
and thence the title assumed by a band of emigrant3 
in order to spread a general terror in their progress, 
extended itself by degrees, and became, in time, 
the appellation of a whole people. They have a cur- 
rent tradition that Hercules (2) visited those parts. 
Vhen rushing to battle, they sing in preference to 
all other heroes, the praises of that ancient worthy. 

;^nL The Germans abound with rude strains of 
Virso, the reciters of which, in the language of the 
conatry,» are called Bards (a). With this barbarous 
poetry they in&ame their minds with ardour in the day 
of action, and progdosticate the event from the impres- 
sion which it happens to make on the minds of the 
soldiers, who grow terrible to the enemy, or despair 
of success, as the war-song (6) produces an animated 
or a feeble sound. • Nor can their manner of chanting 
ttiis savage prelude be called the tone of human 
organs: it is rather a furious uproar; a wild chorus 
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of military virtue. The vociferation used upon these 
occasions is uncouth and harsh, at intervab inter- 
rupted by the application of their bucklers to their 
mouths, and by the repercussion bursting out with 
redoubled force. An opinion prevails afiiong them, 
that Ulysses, in the course of those wanderings, 
which are so famous in poetic story, was driven into 
the Northern Ocean, and that, having penetrated 
into the country, he built, on the banks of the Rhine, 
the city of Asciburgium (c), which is inhabited 
at this day, and still retains the name given origin- 
ally by the founder. It is further added, that an 
altar dedicated to Ulysses (d), with the name of 
I^aertes, his father, engraved upon it, was formerly 
discovered at Asciburgium. Mention is likewise 
made of certain monuments and tomb-stones, stHl 
to be seen on the confines of Germany and Rhifetia) 
with epitaphs, or inscriptions, in Greek charactigvfr 
But these assertions it is not my intention either to^ 
establish or to refute; the reader will yield or Wtlit*' 
hold his assent, according to his judgment or his < 
fancy. 

lY. I have already acceded to the opinion of ^b«Be, 
who think that the Germans have hitherto suGaMled 
without intermariying with other nations, a pure, 
unmixed, and indepradent race, uiilike any other 
people, all bearing the markaof a distinct national 
character. Hence, what is very remafkable in such 
prodigious numbers, a family-likeness' throughout 
the nation ; the same form and feature (a), stem blue 
eyes, ruddy hair, their bodies lai^ge and robust, but 
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powerful only in sudden effoi^B. They are impatient 
of toil and labour; thirst and. heat overcome them; 
but, from the nature of their soil and climate, they 
ut6 proof s^inst cold and hunger 

y. The face of the country, though in some parts 
varied, presents a cheerless scene, covered with the 
gloom of forests, or deformed with wide extended 
marshes; towards the boundaries of Gaul, moist and 
swampy; on the side of Noricum (a) and Pannonia, 
more exposed to the fury of the winds. Vegetation 
thrives with sufficient vigour, i The soil produces 
grain, but is unkind to fruit-trees (6); well stocked 
with cattle, but of an undei-size, and deprived by 
nature of the usual growth and ornament of the head. 
Tjie pride of a German consists in the number of 
l){s.4pcks and herds; they are his only riches, and in 
thfpe he places bis chief delight J Gold and silver are 
v^held from them; is it by the favour or the wrath 
ol^^l^aven? I do not, however, mean to assert (c) 
H^t^in G^erlnany there are no veins of precious ore; 
^>ho Jtas been a miner in those regions? Certain 

^ .they do not enjoy the possession and use of 
\ metals with our sensibility. There are, indeed, 
slfy^ vessels to be seen amongst them, but they 
wer^ presents to their chiefs or ambassadors; the 
Germans regard them in no better light Uian common 
earthen-ware. It is, however, observable, that near 
the borders oflhe empire, the inhabitants set a value 
upon gold atid silver, finding them subservient to 
the purposes of commerce. The Roman coin is 
known in ihos^ parts, and some of our specie if not 
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only current bat in request. In places more remote^ 
the simplicity of ancient manners still prevails: com- 
mutation of property is their only traffic. Where 
money passes in the way of barter, our old coin is 
the most acceptable, particularly that which is in- 
dented at the edge, or stamped with the impression 
of a chariot and two horses, called ttie ssrrati and 
BiGATi {d). Silver is preferred to gold, not from 
caprice or fancy (e), but because the inferior metal 
ii of more expeditious use in the purchase of low- 
priced commodities. 

TI. Iron does not abound in Germany (a), if we 
may judge from the weapons in general use. Swords 
and large lances are seldom seen. The soldier grasps 
his javelin, or, as it is csJled in Aeir language, his 
fram; an instrument tipt with a short and mmtom 
piece of iron, sharply pointed, and so commodlkMS 
liiat as occasion requires, he can manage it in clost' 
engagement, or in distant combat. Willi this^ and a 
shield, the cavalry is completely armed. The infantiy 
have an addition of missive weapons. Each mm . 
carries a considerable number, and, beiiig mked. 
or, at least, not encumbered by his light mantle^ he 
throws his weapon to a distance almost iucredilijb* A 
German has no attention (6) to the. ornament of his 
person: his shield is the object of bis We, and tins 
he decorates with the liveUest colours. Breast-plates 
are uncommon. In a whole army yeo will not see 
more than one or two helmets. Their horses have 
neither swiftness nor elegance of shape, nor are they 
trained to the vaiious evdutions of the Roman ta- 
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valry (c). To advance Id a direct line, or wheel sud-. 
denly to the right, is the whole of their skill, and . 
this they perform in so compact a body, that not one 

r 18 thrown oat of his rank. (According to the best es- 
timate, the infantry form the national strength, and, 
for that reason, always fight intermixed with the 
cavalry {d). The flower of their youth, able by their 
vigour and activity to keep pace with the movements 
of the horse, are selected for this purpose, and placed 
in the front of the lines. The number of these ia 
fixed and certain: each canton sends a hundred, from 
ttiat circumstance called hui^dredoes (e) by the 
army. The name was at first numerical only: it is 

i DOW a title of honour.JTheir order of battle presents 
the form ofa wedge. (/). To give ground in the 
hmt of action, provided you return to the charge, is 
'mililiiy skill, not fear or cowardice. In the most 
ftei^; and obstinate engagement, even when the for- 
tune of the day is doubtful (g), they make it a point 
to carry off their slain. To abandon their shield is a 
flagitious crime* The person guilty of it is interdicted 
from religious rites, and excluded from the assembly 
of the state. Many, who survived their honour on 
the day of battle, have closed a life of ignominy by 
a haltcn 

r Vn. The kings in Germany (a) owe ttieir elecr ^ 
tioi^tothe lability of their birth; the generals are 
chosen fiw thpir valour. The power of the former 
IS not arbitnpy or unlimited {b) ; the latter command 
more by warlike example than by their authority. 

1^ To be of a piomptand darmg spirit in battle, and to 
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attack in the front of the lines, is the popular cha- 
racter of the chieftain: when admired for hisbravery, 
lie is sure to be obeyed. Jurisdiction is vested in 
the priests. It is theirs to sit in judgment upon all 
offences. By them delinquents are put in irons, and 
chastised witli stripes. The power of punishing is 
in no other hands (c). When exerted by the priests, 
it has neither the air of vindictive justice, nor of 
military execution; it is rather a religious sentence, 
ioflicted with the sanction of the god, who, accord- 
ing to the German creed, attends their armies on 
tfie day of battle. To impress on their minds the 
idea of a tutelar deity, they carry with them to the 
field certain images and bann^ taken from their 
usual depositary, the religious gr(Jyes{i). Atk^ 
cumstance which greatly tends to inflaiDe them with 
heroic ardour, is the manner in which tlidr l^tla* 
lions are formed. They are nciiiier muftcrrtfltor 
embodied by chance. They fight in clans, united 
by consanguinity, a family of wfirriors^ Their slen- 
derest pledges (e) are near them m the DoliK In the 
heat of the engagement, the soldier hears Uir 1 1 [ i^L 
of his wife, and the cries of his childrea* ThcH^ are 
the darling witnesses of his conduct» the appbtiders 
of his valour, at once beloved and valued. TJie 
wounded seek their mothers and their wiv(*s: uiults- 
mayed at the sight, the women count each honour- 
able scar, and suck the gushing bfeodt- They are 
even hardy enough to mix witlt'^'^'MBibatants, 
administering refreshment, apd erfltiliMllg them to 
deeds of valour. i*:iV'?- .: 



^ 
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VIII From tradition, they have a variety of in- 
stances of armies put to the rout, and by the inter- 
position of Uieir wives and daughters again incited 
to renew the charge. Their women saw the ranks 
give way, and rushing forward in the instant, by 
the vehemence of their CI ies and supplication, by 
opposing (a) their breasts to danger, and by repre- 
senting the horrors of slavery, restored the qrder of 
the battle. To a German mind the idea of a woman 
led into captivity is insupportable. In consequence 
of this prevailing sentiment, the states, which deli- 
ver as hostages the daughters of illustrious families, 
are bound |by the most efiectual obligation. (There 

' 18, in their opinion, sometbing sacred in the female 

' sex {H^^^iiiA even the p^tver of foreseeing future 

evepts. Their advice is, therefore, always heard; 

the^^re frequently consulted, and their responses 

L ailE^dccmcil oracular J We have seen, in the reign 

«f VcspasiaDy the famous Veleda (c) revered as a 

diianity by. lier countrymen. Before her time, Au- 

risia and others were held in equal veneration; but 

^ a veneraijoo foundi?d on sentiment and superstition, 

Tfreefrm» lliat servile adulation which pretends to 
peo|iJo heaveuwith human deities. 

r '^IX. Mercury is the god (a) chiefly adored in 
Gemftny. On stated days they think it lawful to 
offer to him human victims. They sacrifice to Her- 
cules and Mats {h) such animals as are usually slain 
in honour of the god& In some parts of the country 
of the Saefian^, Uk? worship of Isis (c) is established. 
To trace the introduction of ceremonies, which had 
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their growth in another part of the world, were an 
investigation for which I have no materials: suffice 
it to say, that the figure of a ship (the symbolic re- 
presentation of the goddess) clearly shows that the 
religion was imported into the country. Their dei- 
ties are not immured in temples, nor represented 
under any kind of resemblance to the human fomu 
To do either were, in their opinion (d), to derogate 
from the majesty of superior beings. Woods and 
groves (e) are the sacred depositaries; and the spot 
being consecrated to those pious uses, they give to 
that sacred recess the name of the divinity that fiUs 
the place, which is never profaned by the steps of 
man^ The gloom fills every mind with awe; revered 
at a distance, and never seen but with the eye of 
contemplation. 

- ^/ 
X. Their attention to auguries, and the prscftice 
of divining by lots (a), is conducted with a degree 
of superstition not exceeded by any other nation. 
Their mode of proceeding by lots is wonderfully 
simple. The branch of a fruit-tree is cut ioto small 
piece^ which, being aU distinctly maikcil^ are thrown 
at random on a white garment If a question of pob-i 
lie interest be depending, the priest of the canton 
performs the ceremony; if it be nothing more tbati 
a private concern, the master of the fam% (b) 
d&ciBtes. With fervent prayers offered «p to the 
gods, his eyes devoutly raised to heawpt he holds 
up three times each s^ment of the twi|b md as the 
marks rise in succession, interprets iSm decrees of 
fate. If appearances prove unfavourable, there ends 
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all ooB6iiItation for that day: if, on the other hand, 
the chances are propitious, they require, for greater 
certainty, the sanction of auspices. The well known 
superstition, which in other countries consults tlie 
flight and notes of birds^ is also established in Ger- 
many; but to receive intimations of future events 
from bbrses (c) is the peculiar credulity of the 
country. For this purpose a number of milk-white 
Bteeds, unprofaned by mortal labour, is constantly 
maintained at the public expense, and placed to pas- 
ture in the religious groves. When occasion requires 
they are harnessed to a sacred chariot, and the priest, 
accompanied by the king, or chief of the state, at- . ^^ 
tends to watch the motions and the neighing of the 
horsef. No other mode of augury is received with 
Buch implicit faith by the people, the nobility, and 
the priesthood. The horses, upon tliese solemn oc- 
casions, are supposed to be the organs of the gods^ 
and the priests their favoured interpreters. They 
have still another way of prying into futurity, to 
which they have recourse, when anxious to know 
the mm of an important war. They seize, by any 
*m>ans io their power, a captive (d) from the adverse 
nation, and commit him in single combat with a 
j^hainpiofi selected from their own army. Each is 
^vided with weapons after the manner of his 
couiitry^ and the victory, wherever it falls, is deem- 
ed a sure prognostic of the event 

XI. In ihatters of inferior moment the chiefs de* 
cide (a); important questions are reserved for the 
whole community. Yet eve^ in those cases, where 
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r^all have a voioe, the business is discussed and pre- 
pared by the chiefs. The general assembly, if no 
sudden alarm calls the people togetlier, has its fixed 
and stated period^, either at the new or full moon 
(b). This is thought the season most propitious to 
public affairs. Their account of time differs from 
that of the Romans: instead of days, they redkon the 
number of nights (c). Their public ordinances are 
so dated; and their proclamations run in the same 
style. The night, according to them, leads the day. 
Their passion for liberty is attended with this ill 
consequence: when a public meeting is announced, 
they never assemble at the stated time. Regularity 
would look like obedience: to mark their tndepen- 
dent spirit, they do not convene at once^ but two 
or three days are lost in dehj. ^henik&y ttijuk 
themselves suflSciently nuttieroui,;lhe btisme^s be* 
gins. Each man takes his sfftft (d), complMaty 
armed. Silence is proclaimed by the priests, who 
still retain their coercive authority. Th6 king (p), 
or chief of the community, opens llie debate; the 
rest are heard in their turn, according to age^ nobp 
lity of descent, renown in war, or fame for eJo^ 
quence. No man dictates to the a'^semblv i he maj' 
persuade, but can not command. When any thing ^ ' 
advanced not agreeable to the people, they rejecf It 
with a general murmur. If the proposition pleaises, 
ihey brandish their javelins. This is their highest, 
and most honourable mark of applause: they assent 
in a military manner, and praise by the sound of 

their arms. 

L 
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P XII. In this councih of the state accusations are 
exhibited, and capital offences prosecuted. Pains 
and penalties are proportioned to the nature of the 
crime. For treason and desertion (a), the sentence 
is, to be hanged on a tree: the coward, and such as 
are guilty of unn^ural practices (6), are plunged 
under a hurdle into bogs and fens. In these differ- 
ent punishments the point and spirit of the law is, 
that crimes which affect the state, may be exposed 
to public notoriety, infamous vice (c) can not be too 
soon buried in oblivion. He, ffho is convicted of 
trani^essions of an inferior nature (d), pays a 
mulct of horses, or of cattle. Part of that fine goes 
to the king (e;, or the community, and part to the 
person injured^ or to hi^ family. It is in these as- 
semblies that princes arc chosen (/), and chiefs 
eleciefi'to act as irtogistraies in the several cantons 
of the Mate. To each of these judicial officers assist- 
ants arc appointed from the body pf the people, to 
the number of a hundred, who attend to give their 

y advice^ and sUeogthen the hands of justice. 

p Xnr. A German transacts no business, public 
or private, without being completely armed (a). 
The right of carrying arms is assumed by no per- 
son whatever^ tilt ttie state has declared him duly 
qualified. Tiie young candidate is introduced be* 
fore the assembly, where one of the chiefs or his 
father, or some near relation, provides him (6) with 
a shield and javelin. This, with them, is the manly 
gown (c): the youth from that moment ranks as a 

. citizen: till then be was considered as part of the 
L VOL. V. 29 
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I household; he is now a member of the common* 
wealth. Id honour of illustrious birth, and to mark 
the sense men entertain of the father^s merit, the 
son, though yet of tender years, is called to the 
dignity of a prince or chief. Such as are grown, up 
to manhood, and have signalized themselves by a 
spirit of enterprise, have always a number of re- 
tainers in their train. Where merit is conspicuous, 
no man blushes to be seen in the list of folbw- 
ers, or^ companions {d). A clanship is formed in 
this manner, with degrees of rank and subordina- 
tion. The chief judges the pretensions of all, and 
assigns to each m^n his proper statiop. A spirit of 
emulation prevails among his whole train, all strug- 
gling to be the first in favour, while the cfatef places 
all his glory in the number and intrepidity of his 
COMPANIONS. In that consists' his dignity (e)f to 
be sunounded by a band of young men is the 
source of his power; in peace^ Ins brightest orna- 
ment; in war, his strongest bulwork. Nor is his 
fame confined to his own conntiy: it extends to 
foreign nations, and is then of the first importances 
if he surpasses his rivals in the number and courage 
of his followers. He receives presents from all parts: 
ambassadors are sent to him; and his name alonc^; is 
I often suflScient to decide the issue of a war. 

[y^^ XIV. In the field of action, it is, disgraceful to 

the prince to be surpassed in valour by his com- 
panions; and not to vie with him in martial deeds, 
is equally a reproach to his followers. If he dies in 
fti^ field, he whg survives him (a) survives to live in 
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r infamy. All are bound to defend their leader, to suc- 
cour him in ^he beat of action, and to make even 
their own actions subservient to his renown. This is 
the bond, of union, the most sacred obligation. The 
chief fights for victbry;the followers for their chief. 
If, in the course of a long peace, the people relax 
into sbth and indolence, it often happens that the 
young nobles seek a more active life (6) in the ser* 
vice of other states engaged in war. The German 
mind can not brook repose. The field of danger is 
the field of glory. Without violence and rapine a 
train of dependants can not be maintained. The chief 
must show his liberality, and the follower expects 
jtf 'He demands (<:) at one time this warlike horse, 
at another, that victorious lance imbrued with the 
blood of tl>o enemy. The prince's table, however 
. iodegant^ moat always be plentiful: it is the only 
l^pay of his followers. War and depredation are the 
ways and means of the chieftain. To cultivate the 
earthy ^and wait the regular produce of the seasons, 
is not the maxim of a German: you will more easily 
vperauaSe hitn to attack the enemy, and provoke 
honourable wounds in the field of battle. In a word, 
to earn by the sweat of your brow, wHat you may 
gain by the price of your blood, is, in the opinion of a 
Genuan^a^^uggish principle, unworthy of a soldier. 

XV. When the state has no war to manage, the 
German mind is sunk in sloth. The chase (a) does . 
not afl&fdi sufficient employment The time is paired 
in sleep and gluttony. The intrepid warrior, who^n 
the fieW braved every danger^ becomes in tinfe of 
peace a listless sluggard. The management of his^^ 
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house and Iwds he leaves to the women, to the old 
men, and the infirm part of his family. He himself 
lounges in stupid repose, by a wonderful diversi^ of 
nature (6), exlubiting in the same man Ihe most 
inert aversion to labour, and the fiercest prmcq[>le of 

r action, \ It is a custom established in the several 
states, to present a contribution of corn and cattle (c) 
to their chieftains. Individuals foHow the example, 
and this bounty proves at once an honour to the 

[^prince, and his best support) Presents are also sent 
from the adjacent states, as well by private persons, 
as in the name of the community. Nothing is so 
flattering to the pride of thq chiefs as those f(»^ign 
favours consisting of the best horses, magnificent 
armour, splendid harness (d)^ pnd >beajatifiil coHars. 
The Romans have lately taught them to recefl#|Nne- 
sents of money (e). ''4^ 

• .* . ' ' '"■ • 

r XYI.fThe Germans, it is well knowj^have no 
regular cities (a); nor do thqr allow a contiptiity of 
houses. They dwell in separate habitations, dispersed 
up and down, as a grove, a meadow, or a fountein 
happens to invite. They have villages, but not, in 
our fashion, with a series of connected builifings. 
Every tenement stands detached, with a vacant piece 
of ground round it (6), either to prevent accidents 
b)' fire, or for want of skill in the art of buildingy 

Hrhey neither know the use of mortar nor of tiles. 
They build with rude materials, regardless of beauty, 
order, and proportion. Particular parts arexsovered 

. over with a kind of earth so smooth and shining, that 
the natural veins have some resemblance to the 
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lightB and shades (^paiDtang. Besides these babita- 
tioDs, they have a number of sid>teiTaiieous ca?es 
(c), dug by their own labour, and carefblly covered 
over with dung; in winter their retreat from cold, 
and the repository of their corn. In those recesses 
they not only find a shelter from the rigour of the 
season, but in times of foreign invasion their eflfects 
are safely concealed. The enemy lays waste the open 
country, but the hidden treasure escapes the general 
ravs^e; safe in its obscuri^, or because the search 
would be attended with too much trouble. 

XVlh The clothing in use is a loose mantle (a), 
made fast with a clasp, or, when that can not be had, 
with a (horn. ».jNaked in other respects, they loiter 
away whole days bjf'the fire-side (6). The rich w6ar 
a garmetit, not,^ indeed, displayed and flowing, like 
the Partl)ians^ or the people of Sarmatia, but drawn 
so ligbt^ thzi tlie form of the limbs is palpably ex- 
pressed {€). llie skins of wild animals are also much 
in Use. Kear tho frontier, on the borders of the Rhine, 
the inhabiEauts ivear them, but with an air of neglect, 
that shows thom altogether indifferent about the 
choice. l*he people who live more remote, near the 
northern seas (d), and have not acquired by com- 
merce a taste for new-fashioned apparel, are more 
curious in the selection. They choose particular 
beasts, and having stripped off the furs, clothe them- 
selves with the spoil, decorated with party-coloured 
spots, or fragments taken from the skins of fish that 
swim the ocean as yet unexplored by thQ Romans. 
In point of dress there is no distinction between the 
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sexes, except that Ae garment of the women is fre^ 
quently made of linen, adorned with purple stains, 
but without sleeves, leaving the arms and part of the 
bosom uncovered. 

r XYIll. Marriage is considered as a strict and 
sacred institution (a). In the national character there 
is nothing so truly commendable. To be contented 
with one wife is peculiar to the Germans. They 
differ in this respect, from all other savage nations. 
There are, indeed, a few instances of polygamy; 
not, however, the effect of loose desire, but occa- 
sioned by the ambition of various families, who 
court the alliance of tho chief distinguished by the 
nobility of his rank and character. The bride bribgs 

L no portion; she receives a dowry from her husband. 
In the presence of her parents and relations heiK^|lKs 
' a tender of part of his wealth : if acce(>ted, the ntattik 
IS approved. In the choice of the pi'esents, female 
vanity is not consulted. There are no frivolous 
trinkets to adorn the future bride. The whole for- 
tune consists of oxen, a caparisoned horse, a shield, 
a spear and a sword. She in return delivers a pre- 

u sent of arms, and, by this exchange of gifts, the 
marriage is concluded. This is the nuptial ceremony, 
this the bond of union, these their hymeneal gods. 
'"Lest the wife should think her sex an exemption 
from the rigours of the severest virtue, and the toils 
of war, she is informed of her duty by the marriage 
ceremony, and thence she learns, that she is receiv- 
ed by her husband to be his partner in toil and dan- 
1 ger, to dare with him in war, and suffer with him 
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in peace. The oxen yoked, the horse accoutred, 
and the arms given on the occasion, inculcate this 
lesson ; and thus she is prepared to live, and thus to 
die. These are the terms of their union: she receives 
her armour as a sacred treasure, to be preserved 
inviolate, and transdiitted with honour to her sons 
(6), a portion for their wives, and from them de- 
scendible to her grand-children. 

XIX. In consequence of these manners, the mar- 
ried state is a life of affection and female constancy: 
The virtue of the woman is guarded from seduction: 
no public spectacles (a) to seduce her; no banquets 
to inflame her passions; no baits of pleasure to dis- 
arm her virtue. The art of intriguing by clandestine 
letters*j(&) is unknown to both sexes. Populous as 
the country is, adultery is rarely heard of: when 
detected the punishment is instant, and inflicted (c) 
by the husband He cuts off* the hair of his guilty 
wife (d), and, having assembled her relations, ex- 
pels her naked from his house, pursuing her with 
str^es through the village. To public loss of ho- 
nour ho favour is shown. She may possess beauty, 
youth, and riches; but a husband she can never ob- 
tain. Vice is not treated by the Germans as a sub- 
ject of raillery, nor is the profligacy of corrupting 
and being corrupted called the fashion of the age 
(e). By the practice of some states, female virtue is 
advanced to still higher perfection: with them none 
but virgins marry (/). When the bride has fixed 
her choice, her hopes of matrimony are closed for 
life. With one husband, as with one life, one mind, 
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one body, every woman is satisfied: in bim ber bap* 
piness is centered; ber desires extend no farther; 
and the principle is not only an aflbction for ber 
basband's person, but a reverence for tbe married 
state (g), To set limits to population, by rearing up 
only a certain number of cbildren, and destroying 
tbe rest (A), is accounted a flagitious crime. Among 
^ the savages of Germany^ virtuous manners operate 
I more {%) tban good laws in otber countries. 

XX. In every family tbe cbildren are reared up 
in filth (a). They run about naked, and in time 
grow up to that strength and size of limb which 
we behold with wonder. The infant is nourished 
at tbe mother^s breast, not turned over to nurses 
and to servants. No distinction is inade between tbe 
future chieftain and the infant son of a CMilpfion 
slave. On the same ground, and mixed with the 
same cattle, they pass their days, till the age of man- 
hood draws the line of separation (6), and earty 
valour shows the person of ingenuous birth. It is 
generally late before their young men enjoy tbe plea- 
sures of love (c); by consequence, they are not 
enfeebled in their prime. Nor are tbe virgins married 
too boon. Both parties wait to attain their full growth. 
In the warm season of mutual vigour (d) the match 
is made, and tbe cbildren of the marriage have the 
constitution of their parents. The uncle by tbe 
mother's side regards bis nephews with an affection 
nothing inferior to that of their father. With some^ 
the relation of the sister's children to their maternal 
uncle {e) is held to be the strongest tie of consan- 
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gQiDitjr, insomuch that in demanding hostages, tha^ 
line of kindred is preferred, as the most endearing 
objects of the family, and conseqiientjjr, the most 

^tender pledges* /The son /) is always heir to his 
father. Last wills and testaments are not in use. In 
case of fkilore of issue^ the brothers of the de* 
ceased are next in succession, or else the paterbdi 
and materoal uncles. A numerous train of relations 

iifi the comfort and the honour of old age.J To live 
without raising heirs to yourself (g) is no advantage 
in Germany. 

f XXL To adopt the quarrels as well as the friend^ 
ships of your parents and relations (a)^ is held to be 
an indispensable duty. In their resentments, how« 
ever, tbey are not implacable. Injuries are adjusted 
by a settled measure of compensation. Atonement 
is made for (b) homicide by a ceHain nmtiber d 
cattle, and by that satisfaction the whole family ii 
appeased: a happy regulation, than which nothing 
can be more conducive to the public mterest, since 
it serves to curb that spirit of revenge which is the 
natural result of liberty in the excess. Hospitality 
c) and convivial pleasure are no where so liberally 
enjoyed. To refuse admittance to a guest were an 
outrage against humanity. The master of the house 
welcomes every stranger, and regales him to the 
best of his ability. If his stock falls shorty he be^ 
conies a visiter to his neighbour, and conduct^ his 
new acquaintance to a more plentiful table. They 
do not wait to be invited, nor is it of any conse^ 
qaeii6()f nnce ai cordial reception is always c^rUute; 
TOL. r. SO 
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Between an intimate and an entire stranger no dis- 
tinction is made/ The law or hospitality is the 
same. The departing gaest receives as a present 
whatever he desires, and the host retaliates by ask* 
^ng with the same freedom. A German delights in 
the gifts which he receives; yet by bestowing he 
imputes nothing to you as a favour, and for what 
he receives he acknowledges no obligation. 

XXU. In this manner the Germans pride them- 
selves upon their frankness and generosity. Their 
hours of rest are protracted to broad day-light As 
0oon as they rise, the first thing they do is to bathe, 
and generally, on account of the intense severi^ of 
the climate, in warm water (a). They then betake 
tfiemselves to their meal, each on a separate seat, 
and at his own table (6). Having finished their re- 
past they proceed cpmpletely armed to the dispatch 
pf business, and frequently to a convivial meeting. 
To devote both day and night to deep drinking is 
a disgrace to no man. Disputes, as will be the case 
with people in liquor, frequently arise, and are sel- 
dom confined to opprobrious language. The quar- 

rrel generally ends in a scene of blood (c). Important 
subjects, such as the reconciliation of enemies, the 
farming of family alliances, the election of chiefi^ 
and even peace and war (d), are generally canvassed 
in Aeir carousing festivals. The convivial moment, 
according to their notion, is the true season for 
business, when the mind opens itself in plain sim- 
plicity, or grows warm with bold and noble ideas. 

^Strfti^gers to artifice, and kiyowing no refii|«nent, 
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rthey tell their sentiments witbocit disguise. 'Ttie^ 
[Measure of the table expands tbeirheartS) and caHs^ 
forth erery secret On the foUomng day the subjedl^ 
of debate is again takeii into censideratkivi, and thoa 
two different periods of time liave tlieir dtttinct 
uses; when "vtfarm, they debate; when; cool they 

Ldecide. 

XXIIL Their beverage is a liquor drawn from 
barley or from wheat, and, like the juteie of the 
grape, fermented to a spirit (a). Tlie settlers on tlie 
banks of tlie Rhine provide themselves with wine. 
Their food is of the simplest kind; wild apples, the 
flesh of an animal recently killed, or coagulated 
milk (h). Without skill in cookery, and without 
seasoning to stinlul^te the palate (c), thl^y eat to 
satisfy nature. But they do not drink merely to 
quench their thirst. Indulge their love of liquor to 
the excess which they require (d), and yoii need 
net employ the terror of your arms: theii* owA vices 
will subdue them. 

XXiy. Their publid spedlacles boaist of no va« 
riety. They have but one soit, and that they repeat 
at all their meetinga A band of young mta make it 
their pastime to dance entirely naked amidst pointed 
awords and javelins. By constant exercise this kind 
of exhibition has become an art, and art has taught 
them to perform with grace and elegance. Their ta- 
lents, however, are not let out for hire (tf). ThtHigh 
some danger attends the practice, the pleasure of the^ 
spectator is their only recompense. In tbecfaanctw 
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^a Germtn there is uoihing lo re DiarkiA>le m liis pt»» 
aioQ for play. Without tlie excuse of Uquor (straoge 

jfi it may seem!) in their cool and sober momeDta^ 

rthey hare recourse to dice (6)9 as to a serious and 
regular business^ with the most desperate spirit 
comniittiog their whole snbstapce.to chance, and 
when they have lost their all, putting their liberty 
and even their persons upon the last hazard of the 
die. The loser yields himself to sbvery* Toung, 
robust, and valiant, he submits to be chained, and 
•ven exposed to sale. Such is the effect of a ruin* 
oua and inveterate habit They are victims to folly, 
and they call themselves men of honour. The win* 
ner is always in a hurry to barter away the slaves 
acquired by success at play: he is ashamed of hit 

.victory, and ther^re puts away the remembrance 

(of it as soon as possible. 

P XXY. The slares in general are not arranged at 
ibeir several employments in the household aflSurs, 
as is the practice at Rome. Each has his separate 
habitation, and his own establishment to manage. 
The master considers him as an agrsirian dependant 
(a)i who is obliged to furnish a certain quantity of 
gram, of cattle, or <^ wearing apparel. The slave 
obeys, and the state of servitude extends no fur- 
ther. All domestic aflhirs are managed hj the mas* 
ter^s wife and cbildrea To punish a slave wiOi 
stripes, to load him with chains, or condeDui bios 
to hard labour, is unusual. It is true, that slaves (b) 
«re sometimes put to death, not under cokur of 
^ jMtif»» or ef any antbority vested in the maater; 
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f but in a transport of passion, in a fit of rage, as is 
often the case in a sudden affiray ; but it is also true 
tii'at this species of homicide passes with impunity. 
The freedmen (c) are not of much higher conside- 
ration than the actual slaves; they obtain no rank in 
the master^s family, and, if we except the parts of 
Germany where monarchy is (established (d), they 
never figure on the stage of public business. In 
despotic governments they rise above the men of 
ingenuous birth, and even eclipse the whole body 
of the nobles (e). In other states the subordination 

1^ of the freedmen is a proof of public liberty. 

rXXYL The practice of placing money at inte- 
rest, and reaping the profits of usury (a), is un- 
known in Germany; and that happy ignorance is a 
better prevention of the evil than a code of prohibi- 
tory laws. In cultivating the soil, they do not settle 
on one spot, but shifl from place to place (6). The 
state or community takes possession of a certain 
tract proportioned to its number of hands; allot- 
ments are afterwards made to individuab according 
to their rank and dignity. In so extensive a country, 
where there is no want of land, the partition is easily 
made. The ground tiUed in one year, lies fallow the 
next, and a sufficient quantity always remains, the 
labour of the people being by no means adequate to 
the extent or goodness of the soil. Nor have they 
the skill Id make orchard-plantations, to inclose the 
meadow-grounds, or to lay out and water gardens. 
From the earth they demand nothing but com. 
Hence their year is not, as with the Romans, di- 
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vided into fonr seasons. They have distinct ideas of 
winter, spring, and summer, and their language has 
terms for each; but they neither know the blessing» 
nor the name of autumn (c). 

XXYII. Their funerals (a) have neither pomp 
nor vain ambition. When the bodies of illustrious 
men are to be burned, they choose a particular kind 
of wood for the purpose and have no other atten* 
tion. The funeral pile is neither strewed with gar- 
ments, nor enriched with fragrant spices. The arms 
of the deceased are committed to tlie flames, and 
sometimes his horse (6). A mound of turf is raised 
to his memory, and this, in their opinion, is a better 
sepulchre than those structures of laboured gran- 
deur, which display the weakness of iMipan vanity, 
and are, at best, a burthen to the dead. Tears and 
lamentations are soon at an end, ^but their regret 
does not so easily wear away. To grieve for the de- 
parted is comely in the softer sex. The women weep 
for their friends (c); the men remember tbem. 

XXYIII. This is the sum of what I have been 
able to collect touching the origin of the Germans, 
and the general manners of the people. I now shall 
enter into a more minute description of the several 
states, their peculiar rites, and the distinctive charac- 
ter of each; observing at the same time, which were 
the nations that first passed the Rhine, and trans- 
planted themselves into Gaul That the Gauls, in 
ancient times, were superior to the Germans (a), we 
have the authority of Julius Csssar, that iUustrious his- 
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torian of his own aflairs. From what is stated by that 
eminent writer, it is highly probable that colonies 
from Gaul passed over into Germany: for, in fact, 
how could a river check the migrations of either 
nation, when it increased in strength, and multiplied 
its numbers? So weak an obstacle could not repel 
them from taking possession of a country, not as yet 
marked out by power, and of course open to the 
first occupant We find, accordingly, that the whole 
region between the Hercynian forest (6), the Maine 
and the Rhine was occupied by the Helvetians, and 
the tract beyond it by the Boians (c); both originally 
Gallic nations. The name of Boiemum, which re- 
mains to this day, shows the ancient state of the 
country, though- it has since received a new race of 
inhabitants/ Whether the Araviscians (d), who set- 
tled in FannonidA were originally a colony from th& 
Osi, a peppje of Germany; or, on the other hand, 
whether th.e Osi overflowed into Germany from the 
Araviscians, can not now be ascertained^ Thus much 
is certain,* the laws, the manners, and language of 
both nations are still the same. But which of them 
first passed the Danube.^ The same good and evil 
were to be found on both sides of the river; equal 
poverty and equal independence. To be thought of 
German origin is the ambition of the Treverians (e) 
and the Nervians, both conceiving, that the reproach 
of Gallic softness and effeminacy, which still infect 
their national manners, may be lost in the splendour 
of a warlike descent The Vangiones (/), theTri- 
bocians, and the Nemetes, who stretch along the 
banks of the Rhine, are, beyond all doubt, of Ger- 
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man extraction. The Ubians (g), for their services, 
were made a Roman colony, and, with their own 
consent, became known by the name of Aqripfi- 
NiANS, in honour of their founder; and yet they 
still look back with pride to their German origin. 
They issued formerly from that country, and having 
given proof of their fidelity, obtained an allotment 
of territory on the banks of the Rhine, not so much 
with a view to their security, as to make them a 
guard to defend the Roman frontier. 

XXIX. Of all these various nations the Batavians 
(a) are the most brave and vcrarlika Incorporated 
formerly with the Gattians, but driven out by intes- 
tine divisions, they took possession of an island, 
formed by the river Rhine, where without any exr* 
tent of land on the continent^.. they established a 
canton in alliance with the Bodtans, The honour of 
that ancient friendship they still enjoy, with the ad* 
dition^ of peculiar privileges. They are neidierin* 
suited with taxes, nor harassed by fevraue officers. 
Free from burthens, imposts, and tribilti^,*they are 
reserved for the day of battle; a nurser]^ of soldiers. 
The Mattiaci (b) are in like manner attached to the 
interest of the Romans. In fact, the limits of the 
empire have been enlarged, and the terror of our 
arms has spread beyond the Rhine and the former 
boundaries. Hence the Mattiaci, still enjoying their 
own^side of the river, are Germans by their situation, 
yet in sentiment and principle the friends of Rome; 
submitting, like the Batavians, to the autbori^ of 
tiie empire; but, nevw having been transplanted, 
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thej still retain, /rom their soil and climate, all the 
fierceness of their native character. The people be- 
tween the Bhine and the Danube, who occupy a 
certain tract, subject to an impost of one tenth, and 
therefore called the Decumate Lands (c), are not to 
be reckoned among the German nations. The Gauls, 
from their natural levity prone to change, and ren- 
dered desperate by their poverty, were the first ad- 
venturers into that vacant region. The Roman fron- 
tier, in process of time^ being advanced^ an() garri- 
sons stationed at proper posts, that whole country 
became part of a province, and the inhabitants of 
course were reduced to subjection. 

XXX. Beyond the Mattiaci lies the territory of 
the Cattians (a), beginning at the Hercynian forest, 
but not, like other parts of Germany, a wide and 
dreary level of fens and marshes. A continued range 
of hills extends over a^prodigiods tract, till growing 
thinner by degrees they sink at last into an open 
country. The Hercynian forest attends its favourite 
Cattians to.tliejr utmost boundary, and there leaves 
them, asitjvere, with regret The people are robust 
and hardy f (heir limbs well braced (6) ; their counte- 
nance fierce, and their minds endowed with vigour 
beyond the rest of their countrymen. Considered as 
Germans, their understanding is quick and pene- 
trating. They elect officers fit to copmand, and 
obey them implicitly; they keep their ranks, ayd 
know how to seize their opportunity; they restrain 
their natural impetuosity, and wait for the attack,; 
they arrange with judgment the labours of the day, 
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and tbrbw up entreDchmeDts for the night; trusting 
little to fortune, they depend altogether Dn their 
talour; and what is rare in the historj of barbarians, 
and never attained without regular discipline, they 
place their conHdenee, not in the strength of their 
armies, but entirely in their general {c). The in^ 
fantry is their main strength. Each soldier carries^ 
besides his arms, his provision and a parcel of mi- 
litary took Ton may see other armies rushing to a 
battle: the Cattians march to a war. To skirmish te 
detached parties, or to sally out on a sudden emerr 
gence^ is not thefr practice. A victory hastily ^afa^, 
or a quick retfeat?. may suit the genius of the cavajr)^;. 
but aU'tbat rapidity, in the opinion of the Cattiani^^ 
denotes n^t of resolution: perseverance is tiie true* 
mark df courage. . ; 

XXXI. A custom, known, indeed, in other part* 
of Ctermany, but adopted only by a few individuate 
of a bold and ardent spirit, is with the Cattians a 
feature of the national character. From the age of 
ttanfaood Aey encourage the growth of their hair 
and beard' (a) *, nor will any one, tin he has slain an 
enemy, divest bitfiself of that excrescence, which by 
a solemn vow he has devoted to heroic virtue. Over 
the blood and spoils of the vanquished the fiice of 
the warrior is, for the first time displayed. The Oat- * 
tian then exults; he has now answered the true end 
of his being, and has proved himself ^ worthy- pf his 
parents and bis country. The slu^ard c6ntinu<a( 
unshorn, with die uncouth horrors of \m visage 
grolvmjg Wilder to the close of his days. The men 
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of superior courage wd aaoooiinoii feroci^wear 
e^ ao iroQ ring (ft), in that countiy a ba^ge of iur 
faiay, apd with UiftU aa with a cbaiii, they appear 
aelfHMmdeflfiDed to* daverj, till by the alaughter of 
an eAemy they have redeeqi^ their freedom. With 
this extraordinary habit die Gattians are in general 
much delighted. They grow gray under a yow of 
heroifloi, and by their voluntary distinctions render 
themselves conspicuous to their friends and enemies. 
Iii every engagement the first attapk is made by 
them: U)^^ claim the front of the line as their right, 
pr^sientingto the enemy an appear^Aiee jvild aiMi ter^ 
iSbio. Even in time of peace they^etain the same 

. J^rocioas aspect; never sofltened witl\an air of bu*- 
igaanity. They have no house to dwell ^ no land 

\\» eultivAte) no domestic car6 «to-emplpy them« 
Wherever chauce conducts them, they are aure of 
being maintaioed. I^avish of their neighbours^ sub^ 
jitance, and prodigal of their own, they persist in tHis 
course, tiQ towards the decline of life their droop* 
ing spirit is no longer equal to Ae e:(ertions Qf » 
fierce and rigid virtue. ^ 

XXXII. The Usipians tmd Tencterians (a) border 
OB the Cattians. Their twritory lies on the banks of 
the IBUiine, where that river, still flowing in one re- 
gular channel, forms a sufficient boundary. In ad- 
dition to their mHitary character the Tencterians are 
fanjous for tbetd£ciplioe of their cavalry. Thehr 
hojve is no way Interior to the infantry of the Cat- 
tians. The wisdom of their ancestors formed the 
military system, and their descendants hold it in 
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veneration. Horsemanship is the pride of the whole 
country, the pastime of their children, the emabtion 
of their youth, and the habit of old age. With their 
goods and valuable effects their horses pass as part 
of the succession, not, however, by the general rule 
of inheritance to the eldest son, but, in a peculiar 
line, to that son who stands distinguished by his 
valour and his exploits in war. 

XXXIII. In the neighbourhood of the last-men- 
tioned states formerly occurred the Bructerians (a), 
since that time dispossessed of their territory, and, 
as fame reports, now no longer a people. The Gha- 
mavians and Angrivarians (6), it Is said, with the 
consent of the adjacent tribes, invaded the country, 
and pursued the ancient settlers with exterminating 
fur}'. The intolerable pride of the Bructerians drew 
upon them this dreadful catastrophe. The love of 
plunder was, no doubt,' a powerful motive; and, 
perhaps, the event was providentially ordained in 
favour of the Roman people. Certain it is, the gods 
have of late indulged us with the.view of a fierce 
engagement, and a scene of carnage, hi \vhich above 
sixty thousand of the enemy fell a sacrifice, not to 
the arms of Rome, but more magnificent still! to the 
rage of their own internal discord, all cut off, as it 
were in a theatre of war, to furnish a spectacle to 
the Roman army. May this continue to be the fate 
of foreign nations! If not the friends of Rome, let 
them be enemies to themselves. For in the present 
tide of our affairs, what can fortune have in store so 
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devoutly to be wished for as civil dissensions amongst 
our enemies? 

XXXIY. At the back of the states, which I have^ 
now described, lie the Dulgibinians (a), and the Gha- 
suarians, with other nations of inferior note. In front 
occurs the country of the Frisians (b), divided into 
two communities, called, on account of their degrees 
of strength, the Greater and the Lesser Frisia. Both 
extend along the margin of the Rhine as far as the 
Ocean, inclosing within their * limits lakes of vast 
extent (c), where the fleets of Rome have spread 
their sails. .Through that outlet we have attempted 
the Northern Ocean, where, if we may believe the 
accodnt of navigators, the pillars of Hercules are 
seen still standing on the coast; whether it be, that 
Hercules did in fact visit those parts, or that what- 
ever is great and splendid in all quarters of the globe 
is by common consent,' a^tibed to that ancient hero. 
Drusus Geonanicus was' an Adventurer in those 
seas (d). He did not-want a spirit "of enterprise; but 
the navigatiofki was foflnd impracticable in that tem- 
pestuous oc^a^S;. which seemed to forbid any further 
discovery of its own element, or the labours of Her- 
cules. Since that time no expedition has been un- 
dertaken: men conceived that to respect the myste- 
ries of the gods, and believe without inquiry, would 
be the best proof of veneration (e). 

XXXV. We have hitherto traced the western 
side of Germany. From the point, where we stop, 
it stretches away with a prodigious sweep towards 
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the north. In that vaat region the first territory ttiat 
occurs is that of the Chaucians (a), heginnipg on 
the confines of the Frisians, and though at the ex- 
tremity bounded by the sea-shore^ yet nioping at 
the hack of all the nations already d^aoribed, till, 
with an immense compass, it reaches the borders of 
the Cattians. Of this immeasurable tract it is pot 
sufficient to say that the Chaucians possess it; tfaqr 
even people it Of all the Grerman nations they are, 
beyond all question, the most respectablOt Tb«ir 
grandeur rests upoq the surest foundation, the Ioto 
of justice } wanting^^np extension of territory, free 
from avarice and ambition, remote and happy, th^ 
provoke no wars/ and never seek to enrich tfieni<- 
selves by rapine and depredation. Their importance 
among the nations round them is undoi^^tedly gfeat{ 
but the best evidence of it is, 4hat they hft've gained 
nothing but justice. Loving moderation, yet upitr 
ing to it a vrarlike spirit, they are ever ready in a 
just cause to unsheath the sword. Their armies arp 
soon in the field {h\ In «oei^ and horkes their r^ 
sources are great, and even in profound tranquillity 
their fame is never tarnished. 

XXXYI. Bordering on the side of the Chaucians, 
and also of the Cattians, lies the country of the 
Cheniscans (a); a people by a k>ng disuse of arimi 
enervated and sunk in stoth. Unmolested by their 
neighbours, they enjoyed the sweets of peace, for- 
getting that amidst powerful and ambitious neigh- 
bours the repose, which you enjoy, serves only to 
lull you into a calm, always pleasing, but deo^tfiil 



in the end^ When (be sword . is drftwn, and the 
power of the strongest is to decide, you talk in vain 
of equity and moderation: those virtues always be- 
long to the conqueror. Thus it has happened to the 
Cheruscans: they were fomierly just and upright: 
at present they are called fools and cowards. Victory 
has transferred every virtue to the Gattians, and 
oppression takes the name of wisdom. The downfkl 
ef the Cheruscans drew after it that of the Fosi (6), 
a contiguous nation, in their day of prosperity never 
equal to their neighbours, but fellow-sufferers in 
their ruin. 

XXltYIL In the same northern part of Germany 
we find the Cimbrions (a) on the margin of the 
occ^an; a people at present of small consideration, 
though thfeir glory can never die. Monuments of 
their former strength, and importai^e are still to be 
seen on either shore. I'heir camps and lines of cii'*' 
cumvallation are not yet efaded.. From the extent 
of ground which they opeupied you may even now 
form an estimate of the force and resources of the 
state, and the account of their grand army, which 
consisted of such prodigious numbers, seems to be 
terified It was in the year of Rome six hundred 
and forty, in the consulship of Ca^cilius Metellus 
and Pbpirius Carbo, that the arms of the Gimbrians 
first alarmed the world* If from that period we 
reckon to the second consulship of the emperor 
Trajan, we shall find a space of near two hundred 
and ten years: so long has Germany stood at bay 
with Rome! In the course of so obstinate a struggle. 
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both sides have felt alternately the severest blows of 
fortune, and the worse calamities of war. Not the 
Samnite, nor the republic of Carthage, nor Spain, 
nor Gaul, nor even tlie Parthian has given such 
frequent lessons to the Roman people. The power 
of the Arsacidae (6) was not so formidable as Ger- 
man liberty. If we except the slaughter of Crassus 
and his army, what has the east to boast of.^ Their 
own commander, Pacorus, was cut off, and the 
whole nation was humbled by (he victory of Yenti- 
dius. The Germans can recount their triumphs 
over Carbo, Cassius (c), Saaurus Aurelius, Servi- 
lius Caspio, and Cneius Manlius (d), all defeated, or 
taken prisonei^s. With them the republic lost five 
consular armies; and since that time* in the reign of 
Augustus, Varus perished with his three legions. 
Gains Marius (e), it is true, defeated the Grormans 
in Italy; Julius Caesar made .them retreat from Gaul; 
jan^ 0rusus, Tiberius, and Germanicus overpower- 
ed them in their own country: but how much blood 
did those victories cost us? The mighty projects of 
Caligula ended in a ridiculous farce. From that 
period an interval of peace succeeded, till roused at 
length by the dissensions of Rome, and the civil 
wars that followed, they stormed our legions in 
their winter-quarters (/), and even planned the con- 
quest of Gaul. Indeed we forced them to repass the 
Rhine; but from that time what has been our advan- 
tage.^ We have triumphed, and Germany is stfll un- 
conquered. 

XXXVIII. The Suevians (a) are the next that 
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elaim attentioD. Possessing the largest portion of 
Germaoy, they do not, like the Cattians and Tenc- 
terians, form one state or community, but have 
among themselves several subdivisions, or inferior 
tribes, known by distinct appellations, yet all com- 
prehended under the general name of Suevians. It 
is the peculiar custom of this people to braid the 
hair, and tie it up in a knot (6). Between them and 
the rest of the Germans this is the mark of distinc- 
tion. In their own country it serves to discriminate 
the freeborn from the slave. If the same mode is 
seen in other states, introduced by ties of consan- 
guinity, or,^as often happens, by the propensity of 
men to imit^^e foreign manners, .the instances afe 
rare, and confined entirely to ;the season of youth. 
With the Suevians the custom* is continued through 
life: men far advanced in years are seen with their 
hoary locks interveOYiBn, and fastened behind, or 
sometimes gathered into a shaggy knot on the ci^wn 
of the head. The chiefs, are more nicely adjusted: 
they attend to ornament, but it is. a manly attention, 
not the spirit of intrigue br the affectation of appear- 
ing amiable in the eyes of women. When going tp 
engage the enemy, they fancy that from the high 
structure of their hair they appear taller and gain 
an air of ferocity. Their dress is a preparation for 
batde. 

XXXIX. The Semnones (a) are ambitious to be 
thought the most ancient and respectable of the 
Suevian nation. Their claim they think confinned 
by the mysteries of religion. On a statecL day a pro-^ 
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cession is made into a wood consecrated in ancient 
timeS) and rendered awfal by aoguries delivered 
down from age to age. The several tribes of the 
same descent appear by their deputies. The rites 
begin with the slaughter of a man, who is offered as 
a victim, and thus their barbarous worship is cele- 
brated by an act of horror. The grove is beheld with 
superstitious terror. No man enters that holy sanc- 
tuary without being bound with a chain, thereby 
denoting his humble sense of his own condition, 
and the superior attributes of the deity that fills the 
place. Should he happen to fall, he does not pre* 
sume to rise, but in that grovelling state makes his 
^ay out of the wood. The doctrine intended by 
this bigotry is, that from thb spot the whole nation 
derives its origin, and that here is the sacred mansion 
of the all-ruling mind, the supreme. God of the uni- 
vetse (6), who holds every thiriji- else in a chain of 
dependence on his will and pleasure. To these 
tenets much credit arises from the weight and in- 
fluence of the Semnones, a populous nation, distri- 
buted into a hundred cantons, and by the vast extent 
of their territory entitled to consider themselves as 
the head of the Suevian nation. 

XL. The Langobards (a) exhibit a contrast to 
the people last described. Their dignity is derived 
from the paucity of their numbers. Surrounded as 
they are by great and powerful nations, they live 
independent, owing their security not to mean com- 
pliances but to that warlike spirit with which they 
encounter danger. To these succeed in regular or- 



4er the Reudigtiians (b), the Avionefi, Angles, and 
Yarinians: the Eudociaos, Nuitbones, and Suardo- 
nians, all defended by rivers, or embosomed in 
forests. In these several tribes there is nothing that 
merits attention, except that they all agree to wor- 
ship the goddess Earth, or, as they call her, Hertb 
(c), whom they consider as the conimon mother of 
alL This divinity, according to their notion, inters 
poses in human affairs, and, at times visits the se^ 
veral nations of the globe. A sacred grove on an 
island (d) in the Northern Ocean is dedicated tp 
her. There stands this sacred chariot, covered with 
a vestn^ent, to be touched by the priest only. When 
she takes her seat in this holy vehicle, he becomes 
immediately conscious of her presence, and in his 
£t of enthusia^n pursues her progress. The chariot 
is drawn by cow^ yoked together. A general festival 
takes place, and public rejoicings are heard, where- 
ever the goddess directs her way. No war is thought 
of; arms are laid aside, and the sword is sheathed. 
The sweets of peace are known, and then only re^ 
lished. At length the same priest declares the god- 
dess satisfied with her visitation, and reconducts her 
to her sanctuary. The chariot with the sacred man* 
tie, and if we may believe report, the goddess her- 
self^ are purified in a secret lake. In this ablution 
ceftain staves officiate and instantly perish in the 
water. Hence the terrors of superstition are more 
widely diffused; a religious horror seizes every 
mind, and all are content in pious ignorance to 
venerate that awful mystery, which no man cap 
se», and live. This part of tb^ Suevian natioa 
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Stretches away to the most remote and unknown re- 
cesses of Germany. 

XLL On the banks of the Danube (for we shall 
now pursue that river, in the same manner as we 
have traced the course of the Rhine)^ the first and 
nearest state is that of the Hermundurians (a), a 
people in alliance with Rome, acting always with 
IfideUty, and lor that reason allowed^to trade not 
only on the frontier, but even within the limits of 
the empire. They are seen at large in the heart of 
odr splendid colony in the province of Rhaetia, with- 
out so much as a guard to watch their motiona To 
the rest of the Germans we display camps and le- 
gions, but to the Hermundurians we grant the exclu- 
sive privilege of seeing our houses and our elegant 
villas. They behold the splendour of the Romans, 
but witiiout avarice, or a wish to enjoy it. In the 
territories of these people the Elbe takes its rise (6), 
a celebrated river, and formerly well known to the 
Romans. At present we only hear of its name. 

XLII. Contiguous to the last mentioned people 
lies the country of the Nari^cins (a), and next in 
order the Marcomannians (6) and the Quadians. Of 
these the Marcomannians are the most eminent for 
dieir strength and military glory. The very territory 
DOW in their possession is the reward of valour, ac- 
quired by the expulsion of the Boians. Nor have the 
Nariscans or Qjuadians degenerated from their an- 
cestors. As far as Germany is washed by the Danube, 
these three nations extend along the banks, and 
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form the frontier of the country. The Marcoman* 
nians and the Q,uadians, within our own memory 
obeyed a race of kings, born among themselves, the 
illustrious issue of Maroboduus (c) and of Tudrus. 
Foreign princes at present sway the sceptre; but the 
strength of their monarchy (d) depends upon the 
countenance and protection of Rome. To our arms 
they are not often indebted: we choose rather to 
supply them with money. 

XLIII. At the back of the Marcomannians and 
Quadians lie several nations of considerable force^ 
such as the Marsignians (a), the Gothinians, the 
Osians, and the Burians. In dress and language the 
two last resemble the Suevians. The Gothinians by 
their use of the Gallic tongue, and the Osians by the 
dialect of Pannonia, are evidently not of German 
original. A further proof arises from their submitting 
to the disgrace of paying tribute, imposed upon 
them as aliens and intruders, partly by the Sarnia* 
tians, and partly by the Quadians. The Gothinians 
have still more reason to blush; they submit (b) to 
the drudgery of digging iron in the mines. But a small 
part of the open ancj.fevel countiy is occupied by 
these several nationsVtbey dwell chiefly in forests, or 
on the summit of that continued rid^ of mountains 
(c),- by which Suevia is divided and separated from 
other tribes Aat lie stilKmore remote^ . Of these the 
Lygians (cl) are the most powerful, stY'etching to a 
great extent, and giving their name to a number of 
subordinate communities. It will suflSce to mention 
the most considerable; namely the (e) Arians, the 
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Hel?econe9, the ManimiaDs, the EljrBiant, ud Na< 
barvalians. The last show a grove famous for the 
antiquity of its religious rites. The priest appears in 
a female dress. The gods whom they worship are, 
in the language of the country, known by the name 
of Alois, by Roman interpreters said to be Castor 
and Pollux (/). There are, indeed, no idols in their 
country; no symbolic representations; no traces of 
foreign superstition. And yet their two deities are 
adored in the character of young men and brothers. 
The Arians are not only superior to the other tribes 
above-mentioned, but are also more fierce and 
savage. Not content with their natural ferocity, they 
study to make themselves still more grim and hor- 
rible by every addition that art can devise. Their 
shields are black; their bodies painted of a deep 
colour (g)i and the' darkest night is their time for 
rushing to battle. The sudden surprise and ftinereal 
gloom of such a band of sable warriors are sure to 
strike a panic through the adverse army, who fly 
tha field, as if a legion of demons bad broke loose 
to attack them: so true it is that in every engage- 
mentlhe eye is first conquered. Beyond the Lygians 
the next state is that of the Gothones (&), who live 
under regal government, and are, .by consequence, 
ruled vrith a degree of power more rigorous than 
other parts of Germany, yet not unlimited, nor en- 
tirely hostile to civil liberty. In the neighbourhood 
of tliese people we find on the sea-coast, the Rugians 
and Lemovians (t), both subject to royal authority. 
When their round shields and short swords are 
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mentioned, there are no other particulars worthy of 
notice. 

XLiy. The people that next occur are the 
Suiones (a), who may be said to inhabit the ocean 
itself. In addition to the strength of their armies, 
they have a powerful naval force (6). The form of 
their ships is peculiar. Every vessel has a prow at 
each end, and by that contrivance is always ready 
^ to make head either way. Sails are not in use, nor 
is there a range of oars at the sidea The mariners^ 
as often happens in the navigation of rivers, take 
different stations, and shift from one place to ano» 
ther, as the exigence may require. Riches are by 
this people held in great esteem (c); and the public 
mind, debased by that passion, yields to the govern- 
ment of one, with unconditional, with passive obe- 
dience. Despotism is here fully established. . The 
people are not allowed to carry arms fn coronKin, 
like the rest of the Grerman nations. An officer is 
appointed to keep in a magazine all the military 
weapons, and for this purpose a slave is always 
chosen. For this policy the ostensible reason is^ 
that the ocean is their natural fence against foreign 
invasions, and in time of peace the giddy multitude, 
with arms ready, at hand, soon proceeds froho lux* 
ury to tumult and commotion. But the truth is, 
the jealouqr of a despotic prince does not think i( 
safe to commit the care of his arsenal to the nobles 
or the men of ingenuous birth. Even a manumitted 
slave is not fit to be trusted. 
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XLY. At the farther extremity beyond the Sui« 
ones there is another sea (a), whose sluggish waters 
seem to be in a state of stagnation. By this lazy ele- 
ment the globe is said to be encircled, and the soppo- 
sition receives some colour of probability from an 
extraordinary phasnomenon well known in those re- 
gions. The rays of the setting sun (6) continue till 
the return of day, to brighten the hemisphere with 
•o clear a light, that the stars are imperceptible. To 
this it is added by vulgar credulity, that when the 
sun begins to rise, the sound of the emerging lumi- 
nary is distinctly heard, and the very form of the 
horses, with the blaze of glory around the head of 
the god, is palpable to the sight. The boundaries 
of nature, it is generally believed, terminate here (c). 

On the coast to the right of the Suevian ocean 
(d) the JSstyans have fixed their habitations. In tlieir 
dress and manners they resemble the Suevians, but 
their language has more affinity to the dialect of Bri- 
tain. They worship the mother of the gods (e). The 
figure of a wild boar is the symbol of their super- 
'stition; and he, who has that emblem about him, 
thinks himself secure even in the thickest ranks of 
the enemy, without any need of arms, or any other 
mode of defence. Tlie use of iron is unknown, and 
their general weapon is a club. In the cultivation of 
corn, and other fruits of the earth, they labour with 
more patience than is consistent with the natural 
laziness of the Germans. Their industry is exerted 
in another instance: they explore the sea for amber, 
in their language called glese (/)« and are the only 
people who gather that curious substance. It is ge^ 
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nerally found among the sbalbws; sometimes on the 
shore. Concerning the nature or the causes of this 
concretion, die barbarians, with their usual want of 
curiosit)r, make no inquiry. Amongst other super* 
fluities discharged by the sea, this substance lay 
long neglected, till Roman luxury gave it a name, 
and brought it into request To the savages it is of 
no use. They gather it in rude heaps, and offer it 
to sale without any form or polish, wondering at the 
price they receive for it There is reason to think 
that amber is a distillation from certain trees (g), 
since in the transparent medium we see a variety of 
insects, and even animals of the wing, which, being 
caught in the viscous fluid, are afterwards, when 
it grows hard, incorporated with it It is probable, 
therefore, that as the east has its luxuriant planta- 
tions, where balm and frankincense perspire through 
the pores of trees, so the continents and islands of 
the west have their prolific groves, whose juices,, 
fermented by the heat of the sun, dissolve into a 
liquid matter, which falls into the sea, and, being 
there condensed, is afterwards discharged by the 
winds and waves on the opposite shore. If yon make 
an experiment of amber by the application of fire, 
it kindles like a torch, emitting a fragrant flame, 
and, in a little time, taking the tenacious nature of 
pitch or rosin. Beyond the Suiones we next find 
the nation of Sitones (A), differing in nothing from 
the former, except the tameness, with which they 
suffer a woman to reign over them. Of this people 
it is not enough to say that they have degenerated 

VOL. V. 3S 
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from civil liberty: they are sank below slavery itself. 
At this place ends the territory of the Suevians. 

XLYL Whether the Peucinians (a), the Vene- 
dtans, and Fennians are to be accounted Germans, 
or classed with the people of Sarmatia (6;, is a 
point not easy to be determined: though the P^aci* 
nians, called by some the Bastamians, bear a strong 
resemblance to the Germans. They use the same 
language: their dress and habitations are. the same, 
and they are equally inured to sloth and filth. Of 
late, however, in consequence of frequent intermar- 
riages between their leading chieftains and the 
families of Sarmatia, they have been tainted with 
the manners of that country. The V enedians are a 
counterpart of the Sarmatians: .like them they lead 
a wandering life, and support themselves by plunder 
amidst the woods and mountains, that separate the 
Peucinians and the Fennians. They are, notwith- 
standing, to be ascribed to Germany, inasmuch as 
they have settled habitations, know the use of 
shields, and travel always on foot, remarkable for 
their swiftness. The Sarmatians, on the contrary, 
live altogether oh horseback or in wagons. No- 
thing can equal the ferocity of the Fennians (e), nor 
is there any thing so disgusting as their filth and 
poverty. Without arms, without horses, and with- 
out a fixed place of abode, tbey lead a vagrant life; 
their food the common herbage; the skins of beasts 
tiieir only clothmg; and the bare earth their resting- 
place. For their chief support they depend on their 
arrows, to which for want of iron, they prefix a 
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pointed bone. The women follow the chase in com- 
pany with the men, and daim their share of the 
prey. To protect their infants from the fury of wild 
beasts, and the inclemency of the weather, they 
make a kind of cradle amidst the branches of trees 
interwoven together, and they know no other expe- 
dient The youth of the country have the same 
habitation, and amidst the trees old age is rocked 
to rest Savage as this way of life may seem, they 
prefer it to the .drudgery of the field, the labour of 
building, and the painful vicissitudes of hope and 
fear, which always attend the defence and the ac- 
quisition of property. Secure against the passions 
of men, and fearing nothing from the anger of the 
gods, they have attained that uncomnnon state of fe- 
licity, in which there is no craving left to form a 
single wish (cl). 

The rest of what I have been able to collect is too 
much involved in fable, of a colour with the ac- 
counts of the Hellusians and the Oxionians, of 
whom we are told, that they have the human face, 
with the limbs and bodies of wild beasta But re- 
ports of this kind, unsupported by proof, I shall 
leave to the pen of others. 



THE END. 
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^ Section II. 
(a) For Aricia, see the Geographical Table at thi end of the 
siith volume. ^. - 

(6) 'For Bovill», see the Gleographical Table. 

'Section III. 

(a) For Lucilius Bassus, see Hist. ii. s. 100; and Hist. tti. 
s. 12. 

(b) We have here a severe reflection, but fatally founded in 
truth.' Seneca speaks to the same purpose, /to naturd campafa' 
twfi istj iU aUius tnjuWcB, quam merita deaeendarU; et hoB€ cUo de- 
fmnty UUu tenax memoria custodiet. De Benef. lib. i. cap. 1. 
Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmsbury, seems to have had his 
eye on Tacitus, when he says, ^^ Beopefits oblige, and obligation 
is thraldom; and unrequitable obligation paipetual thraldom, 
virhich is hateful." Leviatb. p. 48. 

(c) See Suetonius, in- Domit s. 1. 

Section IV. 
(a) Mucianus assumed a character above the rank of a pri- 
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vate citizen, whti be took opon him to address the consuls and 
the senale. See Cicero ad ("amiliares, epist. xv. 

(6) Triumphs and triumphal ornaments were sever |;rattted 
Tor a victory over Roman citizens. For that^ieason, some ad- 
vantage which Mucianus had gained over the Sarmttiani served 
as «pretext. 

J- 

Sectioii V. 

(a) Helvidius Priscus has been mentioned, Annals, xvi. s. S5« 
As Ciuvius Was his father, it follows that be was adopted by a 
person'of the name of Helvidius Priscus. Lipsius thinks it was 
by Helvidius mentioned Annals, xii. s. 49, who at that time served 
la Asia in the capacity of military tribune. 

(4) Por Petus Thrasea, see Annals, xvi. s. 28 and 35. 

■ y Section VI. 

(a) When the love of honest faifie becomes the ruling passion, 
good men are unwilling to resign it; and, accordingly, we often 
see it displayed in the last act of their lives. ;. 

(6)'.HeIvidius was banished by Nero, Annals, xvi. s. S5. He 
retu^ed^td Rome among the exiles wfcom Galba restored to their 
country. See Hist. ii. s. 93. 

(c) Bprius Marcellus was the mortal enemy of Thrasea. See 
Annals, xvi. s. 28. 

(d) The decree of the senate, by which- the imperial preroga- 
tive Was vested in the emperor, is usually called jLex iZ^[ia. Bro- 
tiar says, the law passed in favour of Vespasian is still extant on' 
a table of brass, carefully preserved at ftome. See his Tacitus, 
4to edit vol. iii. p. 487. 

Section Vn. 
(a) Who Sentins was, does not appear. Brotier thinks there 
is a mistake ia the text, and that the true reading is Senecai with 
whom Vespasian was probably connected in friendship. 
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Section VIII. 

(a) Ambassadors, and depaties sent on particular occasions, 
were generally chosen by ballot, as appears in Cicero ad Atticum, 
lib. i. epist. 17. See also Suetonius, in Aug. s. 35. 
' (b) See the speech of Eprius Marcellus against Thrasea, An- 
nals, zvi. s. 28. 

Section IX. 

(a) For the managers of tlie JErtmwn, or the public treasury^ 
see Annals, xiii. s. 29. 

(6) Helvidius contended for the independency of the senate* 
His enemies took care to store that circumstance in their minds 
for a future day. The ruin of this excellent man was the disgrace 
of Vespasian's reign. See Appendix to Hist. v. s. 22. 

Section X. 

(a) Musonius Ilufus has* been often mentioned. See Annsils, 
xiv. s. 59; Annals, xv/sv 7l; Hist. iii. s. 79. * 

(b) Egnatius Celer; Annals, xvi. s. 32. 

(c) For Barea Sdranus,- see Annals, m. s. 53; Annals, xiri. s. 
21 and 23/ ' . ' .^ 

Section XI. 

(a) Calpumius Oalerianus was the son of Calpurnias Piso, 
who dispatched himself to avoid Nero's cruelty. Annals, zv, 
»A 59. ; ^ . ' ' • • * 

(b^'Asiaticus wpi the ^v6urite freedman of Vitellius. HktJi. 
8. '57, 95» i'- '' * 

•; Section XII. 

(a) For the Batavi and the Catti; see the Manners of the 
Germans, s. 29. 

(fr) The Batavians served in Britain as the allies and auxilia- 
ries of Rome. Life of Agricola, s. 18 and 36. 

VOL. V. 34 
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Section Xlfl. 

(a) Julius Paolus and Clflodius Civilit were brothers, as ap- 
pears in this book, s. 8S. Civilis is called Julius Civilis, Hiat. i. 
8. 59. Perhaps his name was Julias Claudius Civilis. 

(by For HannibaPs person, see Livy, lib. zxii; and for Setfto- 
rius,.see his Life in Plutarch. 

Section XIV. 
(a) The barbarians consulted about the operations of war at 
their carousing Festivals, and Frequently in their sacred groves» 
See the Manners of the Germans, s. 9 and 22. Brotier tfainki 
^e wood where Civilis held his convention, was between the 
Rhine and the Mosa, (the Jtfetise,) at a place now called Doodm* 
Werd. 

Section XV. 

(a) The Caninefates occupied the western part of the island 
of Batavia, as Brotier thinks, near the Hagynt and RoUtrimn. 

(6) For Magontiacum, see the Ge(^rapbical Table at Ifae end 
of the Sixth Volume» 

(c) Caligula^s wild expedition into Germany, A. U. C. 193. 

(d) For the Frisii, see the Geographical Table. 

(e) The part of the island now called Bilmn^ or Bstato. 

Section XVII. 

(a) The defeat of Vindex at Visontium in Gaul. See the Ap- 
pendix to Annals, xvi. s. 12. 
(fr) Before tributes imposed, A. U. C. 769. 

Section XVIII. 

(a) For Fetero, or Fetera Gotfni, see the Geographical Table 
at the end of the Sixth Volume. 
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Sectioh XIX. 
(a) For Boona, now B(mn^ see the Geograpbieal Table at the 
end of the Sixth Volame. 

Section XXL 
(a) For the Bructeri and Tencteri, see the Geographical Ta- 
ble at the end of the Sixth Volume; and Annah, xiii. s. 56. 

Section XXIL 
(a) The barbarians carried the heads and images of wild 
beasts among their standards. See the Manners of the Germans, 
s. 7. 

Section XXVI. 

(a) The observation which Tacitus has compressed into a 
maxim, is explained by Cicero in his more open style. Having 
mentioned a number 6f prodigies, he says, ^tque hcu in bello 
plura et tnajora viderUur, timentibw; eadem non tarn animadvert 
tuntur in pace, ^ccedit iUud e<tam, quod in metu et pertcu/o, 
ctim credunttarJacUiuSf twnfinguntur impumt». Cicero de Divi- 
natione, lib. ii. s. 27. This may account for tike portents and 
prodigies which so often occur in the Roman historians, who 
are often said to be superstitious, when they are giving a true 
picture of the public mind. See the phenomena of this kind. 
Hist i. 8. 86. 

(b) For Novesium, see the Geographical Table at the end of 
the Sixth Volume. 

(c) For Gelduba, see the Geographical Table. 

{d) The Gugenii, originally a people of Germany, inhabiting 
the countiy now called Clevee and OvMrej between the Rhine 
and the Mease. 

Section XXVIII. 

(a) See the Geographical Table at the end of the Sixth 
Volume. 
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(h} The Menapii and Morini, in the Geographical Table, 
(c) MarGodunim. See the Geographical Table, 

Section XXX. 

(a) The pretoriaD gate of a Roman camp was opposite to the 
DecuDian. See AnaalS| i. •• 66. 

(6) This eitraordiaary engine was invented by Arcbimedes, 
the celebrated geometrician, daring the siege or Syracuse, which 
was conducted by Marcellus. See Polybius, lib. viii. 

Section XXXI. 
(a) The victory at Cremona was about the end of Oclaber. 
Hist. iii. s. 22. 

Section XXXIII. 

(a) Pb^ Asciburgium, see the Geographical Table at the end 
of the Sixth Volume. 

(b) The Vascones inhabited the country of Mivarre. 

(c) For Novesium and Magontiacum, see the Geographical 
Table. 

Section XXXVII. 
(a) Vitellius died about the end of December, 
(fr) For the Catti, Usipii, Mattiaci, see the Geographical Ta- 
ble at the end of the Sixth Volume. 

Section XXXVIII. 

(a) The province of Africa, now the kingdom of Ttmis. 

(b) To have plenty of com is the only patriot care of the 
vulgar. Juvenal adds the love of spectacles in the circus: 

— — ^— - duas tantum res anxins optat, 

Paoem et Circeases. Sat. x. ver. 80. 

Section XXXIX. 
(a) Brotier says that several works by Frontinus, which show 
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more labour than genius, are still extant; such as, Stratagemata^ 
De CdUmiis^ De •iqwBductibw. Being citj-prstor, he convened 
the senate on the first of January, in the absence of the consuls, 
Vespasian and his son Titus. 

(b) Scrtbonianus Crassus was the brother of Piso, whom Galba 
idopted. Hist L s. 15 and 16. 

SfiCTioK XL. 

(a) The calendar in Nero's time was filled with days of sup* 
plication and public thanks. 
(6) See'thisbook, s. 10. 

(c) Demetrius attended Thrasea in his last moments. Annals, 
xvi. s. 35. And now the same defends the prosecutor of Soranus: 
such was the consistency of a philosopher by profession! 

(d) See the praise of Junius Mauricus in Pliny the younger, 
lib. iv. epist. 22. See also Life of Agricola, s. 45. 

'Section XLL 

(a) The two Scribonii, whose names were Rufus and Proculus, 
were put to death by.Nero, at the instigation of Pactius Africa- 
nus, A. U. C. 820. See Appendix to Annals, zviJs. 11. 

(6) For Vibius Crispus, see History ii. s. lu; and see the 
Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. 8. , 

Section XLIL 

(a) Messala, not of senatoriao age, that is, not five-and- 
twenty. 

(b) Regulus was a practised informer. Pliny calls him Bipedum 
nequisrimus. Lib, i. epist. 5. See lib. ii. epist. 20, 

(c) Crassus Camerinus and Scribonianus Camerinus were 
accused by Regulus in the reign of Nero, and put to death. See 
Pliny, lib. i. epist. 5. Cornelius Orphitus was consul in the time 
of Claudius, A. U. C. 804. Annals, xii. s. 41. He was after* 
wards a time-serving orator under Nero, Annals, xvi. s. 12. 

(d) Curtius Montanus is mentioned with contempt and 
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ridicule; a man ditlinguished by the eaoriDoas iiae of kb 
belly. 

Montani quoque venter adest abdomine tardus. 

Sat. if. s. 107. 

Section XLIV, 

(a) The murder committed by Octavius Sabiaus Sagitta is 
related more fully, Annals, xiii. s. 44. 

(6) Antistius Sosianus was banished for his verses against 
Nero. Annals, ziv. s. 48. See also Annals, xvi. s. 14. 

Section XLV. 
(a) For Colonia Senensis, see the Geographical Table at the 
end of the Sixth Volume. 

Section XLVII. 
{a) Piavius Sabinus, the brother of Vespasian, was murdered 
by the Vitellians. Hist. iii. s. 74. 

* * Section L. 

(a) For oMre of Bebius Massa, see Life of Agricola, s. 45. 
He is mentioned by Juvenal as a noted informer: 

Quem Massa timet, quem numera palpat 

Cams. 

(b) For Adrumetum, see the Geographical Table at the end 
of the Sixth Volume. 

(c) For the cities of Ocensis and Leptis, see the Gec^iraphical 
Table. 

Section UIL 

(a) Lucius Vestinis was a native of Fteiifie, a city near Lyons. 

(h) Upon all solemn occasions the Romans made choice of 
men whose names they thought auspicious. See Cicero I>e 
Divinalione, lib. i. s. lOt. 
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(c) The splendour and magnificence of the Capitol and the 
Tempte of Jupiter ai^e described by Plutarch, Life of PopKcola. 

Section LIV. 
(a) The order of Dniids^ had been suppressed in Gaul by Ti* 
berius. Pliny, lib. xn. s. 4; and the emperor Claodiiih extin- 
guished their religion. Suetoaius, in Claud, s. 25. It is probable, 
therefore, that a race of Druids was sent from Britain. 

Sectioh LV. 

(a) IV)r the Ubai, IHingri, Trevirif and Lingones, see the 
Geographical Tabic at the end of the Sixth Volume. 

Section LVI, 
(a) Betasii, inhabitants of what is now called BrabanU 

Section LVIL 

(a) For Sacnrrir, see- Annals, iii. s. 46. 

(b) For Vindex, and the revolt in Gaul under bis coMuct, see 
Appendix to Annals, xyi. s. 12. , ^ ^ 

Section LXI. "^^^ 

(a) To bind themselves by a solemn vow, not to ^lip their hair 
or beard till they had accomplished their revenge,, was usual 
among barbarians. The custom obtained in civiti^ed nations, 
insomuch that Suetonius tells us of Julius Cesar, MUites ddigebat 
usque adeOj til, audita dade TUuriandj barbam capilhanque sum" 
miserU, nee ante den^serU^ quam vuuficoMef. Snet. in Jul. Csss. 
s. 67, See also the Manners of the Germans. 

(6) For Fekda, and other prophetic womea, see the Manners 
of the Germans, s» 6. 

SfascnoN LXII. 
(a) A squadron of cavalry raised by the peopk of Picentiai 
whose territory, calltd Jlg&rJHjomibmy lay on the Tuscan Sea, 
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SfiCTlOH LXIY. 

(a) The Romans kept the natioDs in sutjection, not so mach 
by their arms as by the allurements or pleasurei which they called 
civilization. See the Life orAgricoia, s. 21. 

Section LXYL ^ 

(a) For the Sunici, see the Geographical Table at the end of 
the Sixth Volome. 

Section LXYII. 

(a) Tables of bra8S,'«on which was engraved the treaty of 
alliance between the Rojnans and the Lingones. 

(b) For the Sequani, see the Geographical Table at the end 
of the Sixth Volume. 

(c) The account here' promised of Eponina's fidelity has not 
come down to us. She was discovered in a cavern with Sabinus 
her husband nine years aflerwards, and with him conveyed to 
Home. Plutarch, who relates the particularsy says that her death 
was the disgrace of Vespasian's reign. See Appendix to Hist. v. 
a. 23. \ 

(d) The Itoit inhabited what is now called the diocese of 
RheuM, rf 

Section LXIX. 
(a) See Appendix to Annals» xvi. 

Section LXX. 
(a) The country about Bruges. 
(6) The Rhaeti, now the Griions. 

(e) Van^ones, now the diocese of VTcrmt. 

(d) For Bingium, see the Geographical Table at the end of 
the Sixth Volume. 

(e) Nava, a river that runs into the Rhine. See the Geo- 
graphical Table. 

(/) Mediomatrici, now the diocese olMmUz. 
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Section LXXI. 
(a) Rigodolum; now JKgol, on the JlfMeik, near Treves. . 

- Section LSXIII. 

(a) See YelleiusPateVeuIus, lib. ii. s. 8 and 12; Plutarch, in 
Mario; and Mallet's Introduction to the History of Denmark^ vol, 
i. p* IS. 

(6) For ArioTistus, the Qerman chief whd puabed bis c6tt« 
quests in Gaol, see Cftsar De Bell. OalL lab. i. s. SK 

Section LXXIY. 
(a) No tribute was required from Jv (Sauls, but what was 
absolutely necessary for the support of governmebt. 

(6) Senega expresses himself to the same effect: Omnia iUique 
ek patitur sapiens^ ut hiemis rigorenij et uUemperatUiam ^It, ttf 
fervoree marbaeque^ et cceUra forte aeadentia. Seneca, De /Con- 
stantia Sapientis, cap. 9. Pope has said in ilxf same spirit:* 
If plagues or earthquakes break not HeaveD^s design, ^ 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline? 

Section LXXVI. f "^ 

(a) The Treviri and Lingones had been per8ul|pR by Cp^alis 
to lay down their arms. ^. ^ . 

Section LXXVII. 
(a) Hordeonius Flaccus and Vocula were murdered "by their 
own soldiers. Numisius and Herennius died by the sword lof the 
enemy. 

Section LXXIX. 
(a) Tolbiacum, now Zvlpieh^ in the diocese of Cologne. * 
(6) Brotier says, a military road may still be traced from 

Oessoriocttm (now Bauhgne) to «A/uiUtiea, the capital of the 7W 

grt, now Tangresj in the bisliopric of Uege. 

Section LXXX. 
(a) The son of Yitellius, called GermanicuS; Hist. it. s. 59. 
VOL. V. 36 
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(b) See Hist. ii. 8. 86. 

(c) CaBcina was kept in chains by his own soldiers, Hist^ iii. 
9. 31. 

Section LXXXL 
(a) It is Dot clear that Tacitus placed any faith in this extra* 
ordinary story. He says, indeed, that the two miracles were 
attested by -men wjio were eye-witnesses, and had no longer any 
interest to corrupt their testimony. But that very observation im- 
plies that there might hav€ been, at the point of time, mmdado 
preliiium: if so, men, idpiiave been the authors of a lie, are not 
always willing to conviertbemBelves. It is moreover evident that 
they might have been imposed upon. We see that Vespasian 
was afraid of exposing himself to public ridicule, and therefore 
consulted the physicians, who reported that the two men were 
curable; and in consequence of that opinion, Vespasian was 
willing to hazard the attempt, as Suetonius says, before a public 
assen^bly, pakun pro condone. The physicians, it is highly pro* 
bable, produced the two patients, when they had by their pre- 
vious arts insured the emperor's success. The story is not related 
by Tacitus vuMl.the air of a man who believed the fact: he has 
elsew^e gil^fais reason for sometimes admitting the improba- 
ble into kh narrative: Vulgalis traditisque demere fidem non 
dimm. Voltaire seems to be the only writer who has endeavoured 
to establish this miraculous cure. He says, Dt tonte» Us guSrisonB 
miraadeuses^ les phu attestSeSy Its plus authentiques sont eeOes dt 
eet aveugh^ a qui Pempereur Vespasian rendU ta vtie, et de ce para- 
lytic auqud U rendil Pusage de ses membres. Ce n*eH pas hn qui 
dierche a eefaire vdloir par des prestiges^ dont tin monarque affermi 
n^apas btsoin, Voltaire's reason for giving credit to die stoiy is 
highly unfortunate. Vespasian was far from being established in 
the imperial seat. Suetonius expressly says, he was not then 
possessed of the sovereign majesty: jSutoritas et quasi fnajesias 
qwzdam navoprindpi deerat. See Suetonius, in Vesp. s. 7. The 
new emperor wa? advised by his friends to act his part on the 
occasion. The pretended power of working miracles was thought 
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good policy. Voltaire does not appear to have ezamioed the story 
with due attention. It is well known that his remarks are often 
made with a sinister purpose. 

(6) In case of sickness, it was the custom of the common peo- 
ple, by the advice of the Egyptian priests, to abstain from food, 
and lie in iH^t Temple of Serapis, stretched on the skins of victims 
slain at the altar. Hence the distempered visions of crazed ima- 
ginations, which were considered as l^ht dwme and prophecy. 

(c) Suetonius relates the two miracles; but what Tacitus calls 
a paralytic hand, he says was a paralyHe kg. In Yesp. s. 7. 

(d) Tacitus wrote his History iiirife, reign of Trajan, when 
the Vespasian or Flavian family was extinct. 

Section LXXXII. 

(a) This account of Vespasian and BasUides is related by 
Suetonius, in Vesp. s. 7. 

(6) The name ofBasilides, from the Greek word b«^iai9^ gave 
Vespasian stronger hopes of attaining the sovereign power.- 

Section LXXXIII. 

(a) The descendants of Eumolpus, called Boaolpidjie, were 
the priests of Ceres, who presided over the rites ealled^Hkooi the 
town of £Isiisu, the Ekurinian mysteries. ^ 

(b) For Sinope, see the Geographical Table at the end of the 
Sixth Volume. 

Section LXXXIV. 
(a) For the city of Rhacatis, see the Geographical Table. 
. (b) For Memphis, see the Geographical Table. 

Section LXXXV. 
(a) Valentinus, mentioned in this book, s. 71. 

Section LXXXVI. 
(a) Domitian is praised by Silius Italicus for the ability and 
conduct with which he ended thb Batavian war: 
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At tu traBflcesdeiis, Gkraainicf , facta tuoram, 
Jam puer auricoma parformidate BatavOb 

Lib. iaa. ver. 607. 

But Silius ItalicQs offered tbe incense of a poet to the reigning 
prince. Cerealis was the general that coiiqafcred the Bata?ian 
«hief. See Appendix to Hist. y. s. 1. . ' 

(6) Domitian u highly praised by Quintilaan for his love of 
literature; lib. x. cap. 1; and alsp by Silius Ralicus, lib. iii. ver. 
618. Suetonius i^;rees with Tacitns: SmidanUttipBtmodetHamf 
tmprimuyuepoefiaa stuJtmm^tam uumtmn asuUa ribi^ qiumpoiUa 
tpretum ei oifeefum. Sttnonius, in Domit s. 9\ 
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Section I. 

4a) Tins flef?ed with his father in Britain, in Germany, and 
Judaea. Suetonius, in Yesp. s. 4; in Tito, s. 4« 

(b) See an account of the army under Titus; Josepbus, Bell. 
Jud. lib. V. cap. 6. 

Section II. .f* 

(a) This account of the origin of the Jewish natioil has been 
the subject of much elaborate criticism. The commentators are 
Aot a little surprised that an historian, of an enlarged and com- 
prebeosive mind, should not have thopght it worth his while tft 
gain the most exact information concerning a people, whose final 
ruin he was to relate. l*hat neglect is still more surprising, when 
it is considered that, in the reign of Trajan, when Tacitus pub- 
Ibhed his work, the page of Jewish histoiy was fully disclosed, 
tad accessible to the curiosity of ereiy Roman. Josephus lived 
at Rome, under Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian; and under the 
last of those emperors his History of the War in Judaea was pub- 
lished. Tacitus, however^ negleeting all these advantages, has 
given an account so mixed with fable, that the gleam of truth, 
which breaks out in one short passage, is almost extinguished by 
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the surrounding mbbitb. He deduces the origin of the Jews from 
five different nations; namelr» the Cretans, the Egyptians, the 
JEthiopians, the Assyrians, and the Solymans mentioned by Ho* 
mer. These various opiniops are repopled with an air of indecision 
that leaves the reader to choose Tor himseir. The Jews, it is true, 
were beheld by the Romans with contempt and detestation. Taci- 
tus charges the whole nation with a fixed and sullen hatred of all 
mankind; advenus ammt aliot hMUe odimn; and it is therefiwe 
probable, that, with regard to such a race, he did not think it 
necessary to enter into a minute inquiry, though the materials 
were within his reach; and it is certain that no people whatever 
have been so careful to preserve the proofs of their descent firooi 
a single founder, and tojtransmit to posterity the regular genealogy 
of their several families. 

(h) This was the fabulous tradition of the Greeks, who de- 
duced all things from Jupiter and Saturn, and were at great 
pains to embellish and disseminate their own mythology. ^ 

(c) The Ethiopians, according to Pliny the elder, lib. vi. s. 
29, were in remote ages a great and powerful people. They held 
Egypt in subjection, and were the founders of an empire in Syria. 
Josephus in his Jewish Antiquities has a tradition, that Moses 
commanded armies in Ethiopia. Hence the Jews were said to 
have issued from iEthiopia. 

(d) We have in this passage something that borders on the 
troth. Abraham went forth from the Ur of the Cbaldees; Genesis, 
zi. ver. SI. He went into Egypt to sojourn there. Genesis, zii. 
ver. 10. The history of his posterity in Egypt, and the journey 
into Syria and the land of Canaan, clearly prove the descent of 
the Jews from Abraham, and throw a light upon what our author 
says of their Assyrian origin. Tacitus, however, not having in- 
vestigated the fact, gives the various opinions that were floating 
in the world, and leaves the truth to rest on better authority. 

(e) Homer was held in such high veneration throughout 
Greece, that his verses often decided the limits of disputed lands, 
and threw a lustre round eveiy state or people rocorded in bis 
poems. 
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Section III. 

(a) Juttini meniioDt (his epidemic distemper, and calls it 
fCoAtem ae vUUigm^n; that is, the leprosy. Justin, lib. xxzvi. s. 2. 
We now know that it was inflicted by Ood, who said to Pharaoh, 
Let my people go, that they may terve me; and if thou refuse to let 
them go^ and wUt hdd tiiem stiU, there shall be a very grievous 
murrain. See Exodas, is. ver. 1, 2, 3, and 10. That the passage 
through the Red Sea should be omitted by Tacitus, Brotier ob- 
serves, can not be matter of wonder, since it is related even by 
Josephus in a manner that adds no authenticity to the miracle. 

(h) The oracle of Jupiter Hammon is^nentioned by Pliiiy,Kb. 
V. s. 9. /n Cyrenaied HammmU oraetdum^fideiinclitee. See also 
Pomponius Mela, lib. i. cap. 8. 

(c) In the wide plains of Arabia. 

(d) And they went three days in the wilderness, and found no 
water. Exodus, xv. ver. 82. 

(,e) This discovery of springs in a shady grove calls to mind 
what Moses tells us: «Aid they came to JSKm, where were twelve 
toeUs of watery and threescore and ten palm trees. Exodus, xv. ver. 
27. Where Tacitus found the romantic incident of the troop of 
wild asses, does not appear. The story is amusing, and probably 
was adopted in the narrative, to prepare the reader for th^ con- 
secration of that animal, as mentioned in the following section. 

(/) Brotier observes, that a journey into Palestine, through the 
deserts of Arabia, could not be performed in six days, as it ap- 
pears, in the memoirs of the French Missionaries in the Levant, 
tom. vii. p. 5, that father Sicard went over that whole tract of 
country, and did not reach Mount Sinai till the thirtieth day. 
Brotier adds, that in what Tacitus relates, something like the 
truth is still to be found, since we are told that Joshua and the 
, children of Israel went round the city of Jericho once, and con- 
tinued so to do SIX DATS, and on the sfivcNTH day, which was 
the Sabbath, entered the eity; and, having extirpated the in- 
habitants^/ became masters of the country where David built a 
city, and Solomon dedicated a temple, . See Joshua, vi. ver. S, 
20. and 21. 
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Section IV. 

(a) Motet iDtrodaced a system or religion very different from 
the polytheism and superstitious ceremonies of the Bomans. Ta- 
citus speaks with marked disapprobation; but the errors of pre- 
judice have been long since refuted. 

(6) WhateTer was sacred at Rome, was, beyond all doubt* 
profane at Jerusalem. The Jews worshipped one God, and, by 
consequence, the Pagan mythology fell into contempt 

(e) The veneration here said to have been paid in the Temple 
to the image of an ass, is refuted by Tacitus himself, who says, 
in the following section, that the Jews suftred no consecrated 
statues or images to be erected either in their cities or their tem- 
ples. ^vBarimiikuraurbilmsiuiijnediim^Umj^ HeteUa 
us afterwards, that when Pompey conquered Jerusalem, and made 
his entry into the Temple, he found neither statues nor images, 
but a void and empty tabernacle. JVUZa intiuM Jkttm ^figUj nuuam 
Hdem^ et tnanta arcana. See this book, s. 9. 

{d) An ox or calf was worshipped at Memphis as a god, under 
the name of Apis. See Appendix to Hist v. s. 20. The Jews, 
before they were instructed in the knowledge of the true God, 
were willing, in imitation of the Egyptians, to worship a golden 
calf. Exodus, xxxii. ver. 4. But the sacrifices in contempt of 
Jupiter Hammon, and the superstitious rites of Memphis, are not 
vouched by any good authority. Whoever killed an ox, or lamb, 
or goat, was ordered to bring it as an offering at the tabernacle. 
Leviticus, xvii. 

(e) The leprosy, described in Lieviticus, xiii. and xiv. 

(/) There was scarce a month in the Jewish calendar without 
a number of fast-days; but they were instituted to record signal 
events, not in commemoration of the famine in the desert 

(f ) The unleavened bread, mentioned Exodus, xii. 8. It was 
not, as Tacitus insinuates, their common food; it was, as we read 
in Deuteronomy, xvi. the bread of iffflkiion, which they were to 
eat for sevvn days, in memory of the day when they came fortli 
out of the iand of Egypt 
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{k) The seventh day was a day of rest, but not for the reason 
given by Tacitus: it was the Sabbath of the Lord; for in six days 
^be Lord made heaven and earth, and rested the seventh day; 
wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, and baHowed it. 
Exodns, XX. ver. 10, 11. , , 

(9 The seventh year was also a year of rest, not for the sake 
of sluggish inactivity, but in consequenoe of an express command: 
Six years Aou shalt sow the fields and six years thou slidt prune 
thy mneyafd; but the seventh year diaU be a Sabbath ^ rest unto 
the bind, a Sabbath for the Lordy Leviticus, xxv. ver. 3 and 4. 
There, was still another Sabbath of more importance: The space 
of seven Sabbaths of years Aall beforty^nine years^ and ye shall 
halhw the fiftieth year; Jor itisthe jubike^ it shall be holy unlQ 
you. Leviticus, xxv. ver. 8, 9, and 10. Josephus says, that Julius 
Caesar, when he imposed an annual tribute on the Jewish nation, 
made «n exception of the seventh year^ which was called the 
Sabbath, when the people neither reaped nor sowed. See Cssar's ' 
decree, Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, xiv. cap. 10. 

(ft) It was natural enough that they, who deduced the origin 
of the Jews from the inhabitants of Mount Ida, should consider 
the Sabbath as an institution in honour of Saturn; but that hypo- 
thesis has been sufficiently refuted in the two last notes. . 

{I) The orbit which Saturn describes is at a greater distance 
from the sun than any planet in the solar system: but judiRal 
astrology has been long considered as a vain exploded science. 

(m) Tacitus says that the life of man is governed by the revo- 
lutions of the seven planets: that doctrine was not only taught by 
the Egyptian and Pythagorean philosophy, but has been adopted 
by modem astrologers. Hence the calculation proceeding by a 
series of seven years to the grand climacteric, at the age of sixty- 
three. The Jews, however, had very different reasons for their 
Sabbaths of years* 

Section V. 
(a) The force of national prejudice was never more strongly 

VOL. V. M 
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difplayed. Tacitm thoagbt nothing orthodox but the creed of 
hifl own country; and, in his eyes, the depravity of the Jews con- 
sisted in prererring the worship of one God to Jupiter, Venus, 
Mercury, and the rest or the monstrous deities with which super- 
stition had peopled heaven. 

'(6) The Jews were not entirely confined within the limits of 
Palestine; they went forth in quest of gain, and settled in eveiy 
quarter where trade and commerce flourished. Wherever they 
fixed, they retained their own principles, and despised the estab- 
lished religion of the place. This is called advenus omnes aKm 
hoBtUe odiutii. Not being able to attend the tabernacle with their 
offerings, they collected among themselves a considerable treasure, 
and sent it as an annual tribute to the Temple of Jerusalem. 
Hence the immense heaps of gold and silver that fell into the 
hands of the Romans; and hence the Jews were said to love one 
another, and to hate the rest of mankind. 

(c) It is not necessanr to cite from Deuteronomy the laws 
against adultery, and the virgins of Israel that suffered themselves 
to be seduced. Tacitus transfers the guilt of individuals to the 
whole nation. 

(d) Circumcision is called a token of the covenant, (Genesis, 
zvii. ver. S. This shows that it was not derived from the Egyp- 
tians, according to the notion entertained by some of the learned. 

(e) The Romans had power of life and death over their own 
children, and were not willing to be encumbered with a nume- 
rous issue. 

(/) It is certain that the Hebrews interred their dead, since 
Abraham's burying-place is frequently mentioned in scripture. 
That the Egyptians buried their dead, is plain from their usage 
of embalming them. It is probable that the practice of burning 
the bodies of the deceased, sprung originally from a design to 
prevent any outrage to the bodies from their enemies. Sylla, 
among the Romans, was the first of his family who ordered his 
body to be burnt, lest the barbarities which he had exercised on 
the remains of Marius should be retaliated on his own. Cicero 
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says, PracuUMo cremandi riku a Ongcis venU^ nam Mpiitttim 
Ugvmnu Mmam ad ^SnieniB fonUm^ Mique getUi Cfimdiw solenmt 
fumt upulehfum iisfue ad fi^Oom, qmi JMtmi» ex ed gmUe erematus 
est. Tally De LegibQs, lib. 2. ^ 

(g) The Egyptians believed la a state of future rewards and 
puDisbmeiits. See Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. s. 61. 

{k) Tbe Jews believed in one God; the i^ptians were poly- 
theists, and even worshipped brute animals; ^omnigemmique deum 
numttra. 

({) We have here a sublime idea of one great, supreme, and 
governing mind; of one omnipotent, eternal God. It isastonish- 
ing that Tacitus did not pause in deep reflection upon what be 
could so well describe. 

(k) No mention is made in any part of the Bible of Jewish 
priests crowned with ivy. A vine wrought in gold, of prodigious 
weight, is mentioned by Josephus as a magnificent ornament. 
See Jewish Antiquities, book xv. chap. U. 

(I) The Roman dies fuhu signified a day consecrated to joy, 
and song, and dance, and public spectocles. It was otherwise 
with tbe Jews. At stated periods they commemorated public 
misfortunes; and grief, and fasting, sackcloth and ashes distin- 
guished their religious ceremonies, wholly different from tbe rites 
of Bacchus, and therefore called absurd and sordid. Tacitus, it 
must be said, has given us an unfavourable picture of the Jews. 
Voltaire has painted them in harsher colours; but be concindes 
that they ought to be exempted from the fires of the Inquisition: 
// nejaia pas pawrUnU hs bniUr. 

Section VI. 

(a) Arabia extended from Egypt to Chaldaea, and from the 
Euphrates, which washes Syria, to tbe Arabian gulf. It is 
divided into three parts, viz. ^Arabia Felix, Pelraay and De- 
«erto. 

(b) The snow of Lebanon is mentioned, Jeremiah, xviii. ver. 
14. 
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(c) Now the Jourdain. See an elegant description of this 
river, Plinj, lib. v. s. 16. 

(d) The first or the lakes is Samachonites, mentioned by Jo- 
sephus; the second Cinnereth, i)y Joshua; the third Asphaltus, 
called by Milton Ihe Asphahic Pool, by others Mare Mortoum, 
rrom the immobility of its waters. It is said by Josephosto be 
seventy. miles in length, and in some places twelve or thirteen in 
breadth. 

{e) All travellers agree in stating the noxious taste and smell 
of the Asphahic Lake. See Pococke, Description of the East, 
torn. ii. p. 37, where we also read that the water, impregnated 
with salt and sulphur, or hilumtn^ weighs much more than fresh 
water, and consequently lets nothing sink. Pliny says of this 
lake, ^sphdUiiea nihil prattr bUamen g^p^t; unde nomen: Tauri 
eanneHqw fluitant. Inde fama nihil in to mergi. Pliny, lib. v. 
s. 16. It is related by Josephos, that Vespasian, in order to 
make an experiment, ordered some prisoners, with their hands 
tied behind their backs, to be thrown into the lake; when they 
all emei^ged i^d floated on the surface. See Josephus, Bell. Jud. 
lib. iv. vcr. 8. 

(/) Brotier says, upon the authority of an eminent traveller 
in the east, that the slime, or bitumen^ by the Greeks called 
agphalU^ is thrown up on the surface of the waters during the 
autumn, probably from the places mentioned in the Bible. The 
vale of Stddim, tohidi is the salt sea, wasftdl of dime-piU. Genesis, 
xiv. ver. 3 and 10. And this concretion, after floating for some 
time, is driven by the wind to the shore, where it is carefully 
collected by the Arabs for their own use and profit, after de- 
livering a certain proportion to the Bassa of Jerusalem. 

Section VII. 
(a) The cities were Sodom^ Gomorrah^ ^dmak^ ZeboUm. 
Genesis, xiv. ver. 2. The Lord rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire^ and he overthrew Aose cities, and all the plain. 
Genesis, xix. ver. 24 and 25. 
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{b) Belus, a river of Galilee, running rrom tbe Toot of Mount 
Carmel, and emptying itself into the Mediterranean. Strabo says 
that the whole coast has a sand fit for glass, but that the sand of 
the river Belus is the best sort.. Here the art of making glass was 
first discovered. See Pliny, lib. v. a. 19. 

Section VIII. 
(a) Justin informs us, that the power of Demetrius I. and 
bis successors, kings of Syria, not being supported with vigour, 
the Jews took their opportunity to shake off a foreign yoke, and 
assert their liberty. See Justin, lib. xxxvi. ver. 1 alod 3. In 
confirmation of this, we read in Maccabees a treaty between 
Demetrius and Simon tbe high priest, A. U. C. 611; before 
Christ 143: and thus the yoke oj the heathen leas tiJcen away 
from Israel^ and the people oj Israel began to write in their 
instrwments and contracts^ In the first year oj Simon the high 
priestj the governor and leader of the Jews, I Maccabees, xiii. ver. 
41 and 42. 

Section IX. 

(a) Pompey made himself master of Jerusalem, A. U. C. 
691; before Christ 63. He entered the Temple and the Holy 
of Holies; but according to Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, xiv. 
ver. 4. abstained from plunder, content with imposing an annual 
tribute. See Florus, lib. iii. cap. 5; and Cicero, pro Flacco, 
s. 28. 

(6) This passage afibrds another proof that the effigy of an ass 
was not consecrated in tbe Temple, as mentioned by Tacitus. 
This book, s. 4. 

(c) Brotier observes, that Pacorus was son of Orodes, king of 
Parthia, and therefore thinks it probable that Tacitus wrote F. 
R. Parlhorwn Pacorus^ that is, FUius Regis Parthorum Paeorus. 
He was sent by his father Orodes to wage war in Judaea, A. U. 
C. 714; and in the following year defeated and put to death by 
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TeDticlius, the fa?oiirtte geaeral of Marc AdIodj. Josephua, Jew- 
ish Antiquities, xiY. ver. 13, 14, and 15. 

(d) Herod was raised to the throne by Marc Antony, A. U. 
C. 714, and bis title was confirmed by a decree of the senate, 
A. U. C. 717. Josephns, Jewish Antiquities, liv. ver. S6 
and 28. 

(e) The Simon mentioned in this place must not be confoanded 
witb the chief of that name, who was taken prisoner at the 8it*ge 
of Jerusalem, and afterwards executed at Rome. See Appeadiz 
to Hist. y. s. 20. 

(/) Caligiila had the frantic ambition to have his statse 
placed in the Temple of Jerusalem; but the Jews bad recourse 
to arms: another proof of their resolution not to snftr the taber- 
nacle to be profaned by images of any kind. See Appendix to 
Hist. T. s. 4. 

(g) See Annals, xii.4. 23. 

(A) Felix was brother to Pallas, the favourite freedman and 
minister of the emperor Claudius. Annals, xii. s. 64. Suetonius, 
in Claud, s. 28. ' ^ 

(t) Claudius was son of Antonia, the daughter of Maro Antony. 
See t^e Genealogical Table, No. 100. 

SccTroN X. 

(•) The Jewish war, occasioned by tbe miseondact of Cassius 
Florus, began A. U. C. 818; of Christ 65. See Appendix to 
Hist. V. 8. 4, 

{b) For more of Cestius Gallus, see Appendix to Hist. v. 
s. 4. 

(c) Vespasian's rapid success against the Jews was A. U. C. 
820 and S2U 

(d) See Josephus, Bell. Jud. v. cap. 2. Titus's first camp was 
near the Mount of Olives. See D'Anville's plan. 

Section XI. 
(a) See Appendix to this book, s. 5. 
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(6) See Appendii, s* 5; and D'Aoville's plan. 

Section XII. 

(a) For a description of the Temple, see Josephus, Bell. Jud. 
T* cap. 5; and Appendix to this book, s. 5. i% 

(b) Pompej had destroyed the outward walls of Jerusalem, 
as mentioned in this book, s. 9. The fortifications we find were 
made stronger than ever. See Josephus, Bell. Jud. v. cap. 4. 

(c) For the several conquered cities, see Appendix to Annals, 
xvi. s. 10. 

(d) The factions that distracted the city of Jerusalem, attacked 
one another with a degree of animosity more inveterate than they 
ever showed in battle with the Romans. 

(e) See Josephus, Bell. Jud. v. cap. 6. 

Section XIII. 

(a) When the Romans heard of a monstrous birth, or were told 
that a cow spoke, their priests employed superstitious rites and 
sacrifices to avert impending danger. The Jews were not so 
easily alarmed; but however inclined they had formerly been to 
propitiate Heaven by prayer and sacrifice, their final doom was 
drawing nigh, as foretold by Christ. St. Matthew, xxiv; St. 
Mark, xiii; St. Luke, xxi. 

(b) For these prodigies, see Josephus, Bell. Jud. vi. cap» 6; 
and see Appendix to this book, s. 6. 

(c) Tacitus condemns the Jews for not rightly understanding 
a prophecy, which he himself has misapplied. But it is evident 
that it could not relate to the short reign of Vespasian and bis 
two sons. The Christian religion was at that time striking root 
in Judsea, and we know it has been since extended over the 
world. We can not, however, wonder at the misconception of 
Tacitus, when it is considered that Josephus, willing, perhaps, 
to pay his court to the imperial family, did not hesitate to say 
that the prophecy related to Vespasian. Bell. Jud. vi. cap. 6. 

{d) Josephus says that eleven hundred thousand perished 
during the siege. Bell. Jud. vi. cap. 9. 
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Section XIV. 
(a) For Vetera Castra, see the Geographical Table. Civiiis 
had made himself master of the place; Hist. iv. s. 60. 

Section XVII. 

(a) See the Manners of the GermanS| s. 1 1 . 

Section XIX. 
{d) Anntiis Gallus has been mentioned, Hist. iv. s. 68. 

(b) Those towns lay between the Meuse {Mo8a) and the 
JZUne, supposed to be Genrnp^ CUvtfy and Jfinwgaoi. 

(c) For the bank raised by Drusus, see Annals, xziii. s. 53. 

(d) We have seen a senate and magistrates among the Fri- 
sians, Annals, zi. s. 19. 

Section XX. 
(a) For Arenacum and Batavodurum, see the Geographical 
Table. 
(6) Grinocs and Vada: see the Gkographical Table. 

Section XXI. 
(a) See Hist. iv. s. 70. 

Section XXII. 

(a) Luppia, now the Ltppe. See the Geographical Table. For 
Veleda, see Hist. iv. s. 61. 

Section XXIII. 
(a) For the mouth of the Jtfetwe, see Annals, ii. s. 6. 

Section XXVI. 
(a) Nabalia, the channel made by Drusus: see the Geographi- 
cal Table. 
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(h) Letters rrom Antonius, exciting Civilis to a war, in order 
to binder the IrgiooB on the Rhine from marching to support Vi- 
telliusin Italy. See Hist iv. s. IS. 

(c) The rest of the History is lost, and with it the siege of 
Jerusalem, with the reigns of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 
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NOTES 

OK 

THE APPENDIX. 



Sbctim II. 
(a) See Josephus, Bell. Jud. liln. vii. cap. 4. 

Section III. 
(a) Soe the Appendii to Aonals, xvu s. 10. 
(6) Hist, v: 1.1 . 

Section IV. 
(a) Appendix to Annals, zri. s. 10. 

Section V. 

(a) HistY. s. 11. 

(b) Fenion's tragedy, entitled Herod and Mariamne, is knowe 
to every reader of taste. 

(c) Tacitus says, Tempkm m modum arcw; this book, s. IS. 

Section VI. 
(a) Josephus ^ves the same account. 

Section VII. 
(a) When ycu Aatt see Jerusalem compassed irith omttef, then 
fcnoio thai the desolation thereof is n^h: then let them toUdi are m 
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Juiaajke to ike mouirfam; and kt them wkUh OKtinthe mida$ of 
U depart out; wnd ht them that are in the cowUriee enter therein. 
St. Luke, ni. yer. 20 and 21. i 



SkcnoN YIII. 



(a) Hist. i. s. 1 . 



Section XI. 
(a) See Hist v. s. 13. JUttm, per epeciem sacrijicandij qui 
Meagarum manumque ejus obtrunearent. 

Section XVI. 

(a) See the Appendix to Annals, xvi. s. 10. ^ 

(b) See Hist. v. s. IS; an^uote (c). 

Section XVII. 
(a) Verily J say unto you^ There shaU not he J^ here^ one stone 
upon another, that AaU not be thrown doipn^ SU Matthew, xziy. 

ver. 2. 

" /* 

Section XIX. -^ v > 

(a) In the tribe of flatterers that gathered round the emperor, 
the most officious was Phebus, Nero's freedmani who hoped by 
adulation to expiate the insolence of his behaviour on a former 
occasion, when Vespasian had been guilty of the crime of falling 
asleep while Nero sung. Vespasian asked the freedman what 
he should do to appease Nero's indignation. ^\Go, and hang 
yourself j'^^ replied Phebus. This man in confusion threw himself 
at the feet of the new prince: Vespasian, with a smile, repeated, 
" CrOj and Aatig ymrsetf^^ and, content with that reproach, left 
the sycophant to himself, j 

Section XXI. 
(a) Saleius Bassus, a poet of eminence, received a consider- 
able present from Vespasian. See the Dialogue comceming 
Oratory, s. 9. 
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(h) See SuetoDiDOs io Vespu. s. 3. 

(c) The loves of Titos and Berenice, though not the best 
chosen subject for dramatic fable, became, in the last centttiy, 
the faFOurite exhibition of the French stage. Comcille and 
Racine, the two great poets of that country, entered the lists, 
and, like the bards of Greece at the Olympic games, contended 
with each other for the laurel crown. It happened that a prin- 
cess of France, sister to Louis XIV. requested a play on the 
subject of Titus and Berenice from the pen of Racine. The poet 
complied; and while he was at work, Comeille received the 
like solicitation from' Henrietta of England, duchess of Orleans. 
The two plays were acted in 1670, at different theatres. That 
of Comeille had no success; Racine's had a run of thirty nights. 
Fontcnelle observed upon the occasion, that it was a eombai be- 
tween two eminent men, and the youngest gained the victory. 

Section XSJh 

(a) Suetonius relates the fact, in Vesp. 

(6) Tacitus says of 'Agricola, JVb» eoniumacid^ neque imam 
jaUationt KberUUii Jamam fatumque pratoeahai. Saanl^ quibu» 
mam tsi iUiata mirw/i^pout etiam tub malU principUms fnagno$ 
was esse. See die whole passage. Life of Agricola, s. 42. 

Section XXIII. 
(a) Tacitus mentions the escape of Julius Sabinus from the 
field of battle, where his countrymen, the Lingones, suffered a 
dreadful slaughter;^ and the historian promises, in proper time 
and place, to relate how he lay concealed iu dens and caverns 
for nine years afterwards, supported, during the whole time, by 
the fidelity and unaltered affection of his wife Eponina. See 
Hist. iv. 8. 67. The defeat of Sabinus was A. U. C. 823. He 
and his wife were put to death at Rome, A. U. C. 831; but un- 
fortunately that part of our author's work has not survived the 
injury of time. 
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(6) For tbis fragment of histoiy, see Plutadch's Amatorius, 
or The Lover. 

(c) Tacitus says, Quid si per qidndecm annos^ grande martaUs 
avi «pcUiiim, muUi forhniis easibusj promptissimus quisque samtid . 
prindpisinUrciderwU^ See Life of Agricola, s. 3. 
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NOTES 



THE MANNERS 



OV TUX 



GKBjMANS. 



The time when the treatise on the German Mamien was writ* 
ten, is fixed by Lipsius in the fourth consulship pf Nerva, and the 
second of Trajan, A. U. C. 861, A. D. 98. A passage in section 
37, where Tacitus mentions the second consulship of Trajan, 
clearly shows that the piece was composed in that year, or soon 
after. It is a draught of savage manners, delineated by a mas- 
terly hand; the more interesting, as the part of the world which 
it describes was the seminary of the modem European nations; 
the Vagina Gentium, as historians have emphatically called it. 
Tbe work is short, but, as Montesquieu observes, it is the work 
of a man who abridged every thing, because he knew every thing. 
It is for this reason that the following notes have swelled to a 
size, which may, at first sight, appear unwieldy: but ttaHsabject 
merits attention; it calls for something more than mei% ciyrsoiy 
observation. If the present writer has collected with diligence; 
if the brevity of the author be explained; if his facts receive full 
confirmation from the following illustrations; the inquiry will not 
he thought to be mere ostentation or vain parade A thorough 

VOL. V. S8 
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knowledge of the (ransactions of barbarous ages will throw more 
light than is generally imagined on the laws of modern times. 
Wherever the barbarians, who issued from their northern hive, 
settled in new habitations, they carried with them their native 
genius, their original manners, and the first rudiments of the 
political system which has prevailed in different parts of Europe. 
They established monarchy and liberty; subordination and free- 
dom; the prerogative of the prince aqd the rights of the subject; 
all united in so bold a combination, that the fabric in some 
places stands to this hour the wonder of mankind. The British 
constitution, says Montesquieu, came out of the woods of Ger- 
many. What the state of this country was before the arrival of 
our Saion ancestors, Tacitus has shown in the Life of Agricola. If 
we add to his account what has been transmitted to us concern- 
ing the Germans and Britons by Julius Cassar, we shall see the 
origin of the Anglo-Saxon government, the great outline of that 
Gothic constitution, under which the people enjoy their rights 
and liberties at this hour. Montesquieu, speaking of his own 
country, declares it impossible to form an adequate notion of the 
French monarchy, and the changes of their government, without 
t previous inquiry into the manners, genius, and spirit of the 
German nations. Much of what was incorporated with the insti- 
tutions of those fierce invaders, has flowed down in the stream of 
time, and still mingles with our modern jurisprudence. It is 
true, that in the progress of society, arts and sciences have 
diffused new lights, and the civil union being, by consequence, 
better understood, milder laws, and more polished manners have 
well-nigh effaced ail traces of barbarism; but still it will not be 
unpleasant, nor indeed useless, to go back to those days of igno- 
rance. We sliaJI view the waters at their fountain-head dark, 
foul, a4|^muddy; but by following them downward, we shall see 
tbefli- working themselves clear, and purified, at length to a clear 
and limpid current. We shall gain a knowledge of the origin of 
hws,^ while we read the history of the human mind. The sub- 
ject, it is conceived, is interesting to every Briton. The follow- 
ing notes, are, therefore, offered without further apology for their 
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length. In the manners of the €rennans the reader mil see our 
present frame of government, as it were, in its cradle; gentis 
eumbuia noHrmI The antiquarian, who has already made bis 
researches, will, perhaps, find little noveltj; but to those who 
have not had leisure or curiosity, the following annotations may 
open new veins of knowledge and reflection. They will lead to 
a better acquaintance with a fierce and warlike people, to whom 
this country owes that spirit of liberty, which through so many 
centuries has preserved our excellent form of government, and 
raised the glory of the British nation. 



• Genui unde Latinum, 



Albanique pttret, atque «Itx mcenia Rom». 

Section I. 
(a) It is material in this place to observe, that Augustus 
Cesar divided part of Belgic Oaul into two provinces, distin- 
guished by the names of Upper and Lower Germany. Many of 
the new setders in those parts were originally Germans, and, 
when the whole country was reduced under subjection to the 
Roman empire, the people, unwilling to pass for natives of Gaul, 
still retained their original name. Those two provinces called 
the Upper and Lower Germany, being, in fact, part of Gaul, are 
not comprised in the account given by Tacitus. He speaks of 
ancient Germany^ called Germania Antiqua, or Barbara; of 
Germany on the eastern side of the Rhine, Germania Transrhe- 
nana; bounded, on the west by the Rhine; on the south by the 
Danube; on the east by the Vistula, or Weissel, and the moun- 
tains of Sarmatia; and finally by the Northern Ocean, including 
the Baltic, and the gulfs of Bothnia and Finland. ^ 

(6) GauU according to Cassar, was divided inflo tiMlk parts, 
namely, 1. Belgic Gaul, bounded by the Seine, the MarQ|| the 
mountains of Vauge, the Rhine, and the Ocean. 3dly« Celtic 
Gaul, bounded by the Ocean, the Seine, the Mame, the Saone, 
the-Rhone, and the Garonne. Sdly, Aquitania, bounded by the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Garonne, and the Pyrenees. 
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Rbastia was bouoded towards the east by the Alps; by Italy 
towards the south; by the Rhine on the west; and by the coun- 
try of the Yindelici towards the north. It is now the countiy of 
the Grisoos. 

Pannonia was an extensive country, having Dalmatia on the 
south, Illyricum on the west, MsMia on the east, and the Danube 
on the north. And thus, as Tacitus says, Germany is divided 
from Gaul by the Rhine, and from RbsBtia and Pannonia by the 
Danube. 

(e) Dacia, in a short time after Tacitus wrote this treatise, 
was reduced by the emperor Trajan to a Romao province. It lay 
on the other side of the Danube, extending northward to the Car* 
palhian mountains, comprising part of Upper Hungaiy, Transyl- 
vania, Walacbia, and Moldavia. 

Sarmatia was formerly divided into European and Asiatic. 
The European divisi6n is here intended by Tacitus. It had the 
Vistula, or Weissel, and a chain of mountains, for its western 
boundary, and extended to the northern parts of Europe, com* 
prising Livonia, Lithuania, Russia, and Crim Tartary. 

The mountains, which in part divided these nations from Ger- 
many, are now called the Carpathian mountains, mooing between 
Poland, Hungaiy, and Transylvania. 

((2) The Baltic Sea was, probably, thought in the time of Ta- 
citus to be the Northern Ocean. The deep gulfs were those of 
Bothnia and Finland. Sweden, Norway, and Finland, were 
anciently called Scandinavia, and supposed by the Romans to be 
a large bland. 

(e) ovbre the expeditions of Drusos and hip son Germanicns, 
ihe^mans had not pierced far into Germany. Dnisus, A. U. C. 
744, advanced with his fleet as far as the promontory of the 
Cimfirians, who inhabited the country now called Jutland. Taci- 
tus wrote his treatise about one hundred and eight years after- 
wards, and not less than eighty years after the war in Germany, 
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under the conduct of Oermanicus. That commander carried his 
victorious arms into parts of the country unexplored before. It is 
probable that some further discoveries were made in the time of 
Domitian. 

(/) The Rh»tian Alps are now called the Mountains of the 
Orisons; that, in particular» from which the Rhine issues, is call- 
ed Yogelberg. This celebrated river flows in one regular channel, 
embracing a few small islands in its course, till it reaches the 
island of the Batavians, where it divides itself into two branches, 
one washing the eastern side of Ckrmany, and the other forming 
the boundary of Gaul. For a further account of this river, see 
•Aniiab, ii. s. 6. See also this tract, s. 29, and note (a). 

{g) The mountain Abnoba is called by the Germans Schwartz- 
wald, and by the French the Black Forest, la Foret Noire. Bro- 
tier (to whose learned labours this work is greatly indebted) 
refers to the volumes of Count Marsili, who discovered the foun« 
tain-head of the Danube and the Rliine in 1702. Before that 
time Doneschingen was erroneously called the fountain-head of 
the Danube. That famous river, from its spring as far as Vienna, 
retained the name of the Danube, but according to Pliny, as 
soon as it reached Illtricum, and thence to its mouth, where it 
discharges itself into the Euxine, or Black Sea, it was called the 
Ister. Brotier adds, that the Danube preserves its course through 
the Euxine into the Mediterranean, distinguished all the way by 
the clearness of the current; and the ships, he says, from the 
iBgean Sea (now the Archipelago) as far as the Propontic, (the 
Sea of Marmora,) can with difficulty make head again^ tbe force 
of so rapid a stream. For this fact he quotes the Letters of a 
Missioner of the Jesuits, published in 1713. Plinj ti^attder has 
left a similar account. He says. Singula litri ora faMPkunf, ut 
prodatur in quadraginta mUUa passuwn rind mare, dtiioem^tri- 
tettigi hamhm. See Pliny, lib. iv. s, 24. 

Section IL 
(a) The inhabitants of eveiy nation, that had no literary 
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moDumeDts, were by the ancients deemed tbe immediate oflspriag 
of the soil. The world is novr better inromed. Asia is consider^ 
ed as tbe country where the numbers of mankind multiplied wilk 
rapid increase, and thence, overflowing into Scythia, peopkd tbe 
northern regions of Europe. Under which of the sons of Noah 
that yast migration was formed, it is now Truitless to inquire. 
Antiquarians have amused themselves with systems feund^ 00 
vain opinions, and, having no historical records, they have wan- 
dered in a maze of wild conjecture, without contributing to tbe 
stock of real knowledge. 

(b) In this passage a mistake seems to be justly imputed to 
Tacitus. The first migrations could not be made by sea in tboae 
early ages, when the use of shipping was little known. As soon 
as population increased in Asia, the redundant multitude went 
forth in quest of new settlements, and poured into Scythia, Sar^ 
matia, Hungary, and Poland, and thence into Qermany. When 
navigation began to be in some degree understood, colonies were 
transplanted by sea. It was by sea that Cecrops conveyed bis 
people from Egypt into Greece, and it was in the same manner 
that the Phoenicians transported their colonies to the coast of 
Africa. But migrations must have been made before those events, 
and the northern parU of Europe were peopled long before. 

(c} In the time of Tacitus, a voyage from Italy to the Nbrthera 
Ocean would have been an enterprise too wild and daring. Dm- 
sus, tbe father of Germanicus, was the first Roman commander 
who ventured to e3q>Iore those seas. Oceamwn siptentriomilem 
primm Rmnanonm ducwn navigavit, says Suetonius, Life o€ 
Claudiu^ s,^ 1; but it is not pretended that be sailed from Italy. 
His v(Aage, without doubt, began from some port of Gaul or 
Germa^,' and reached the point of Jutland. His son Germani- 
cus, many years after, made the same attempt, but with great 
difficulty and danger. See Jbmaby ii. s. SS. 

(d) This is by no means a satisfactory reason for the position 
advanced by Tacitus, namely, that the Germans were the indi- 
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genoas ofispring of the soil. In those remote ages, when the 
numbers of one nation overflowed into another, the object was not 
the most delightful country, but the safest habitation. Asia, Italy, 
and some parts of Africa, aflbrded delightful spots; but to men 
who could not find a settlement in those regions, even Germany, 
which appears so horrid (o Tacitus, was not without its conve- 
niences. The people escaped from oriental despotism, and lived 
in freedom. A freehold, says Addison, though it be but in ice 
and snow, will make the owner pleased with the possession, and 
stout in the defence of it. Germany was the land of liberty and 
heroic fortitude. What men lost of their seqsual gratifications, 
they gained in virtue: as Brotier expresses it, Si quid decessU 
votapialiy accrmt humanUati. 

(e) Songs and rude poetry have been in all savage countries 
the memorials of public transactions. Kings and heroes were the 
poets and historians of the Scythian, the Celtic, and the northern 
nations. Saxo Grammaticus and other writers inform us, that they 
drew their materials from Runic songs, or Icelandic poetry. The 
Gauls had their druids, the priests and philosophers of the nation, 
who preserved their doctrine by oral tradition, and verses com- 
mitted to memory only. The Germans had their bards, who in 
their songs recorded all public transactions, and sung the praises 
of their warriors and illustrious men. At all feasts and public 
assemblies the bards were the panegyrists of exalted merit. The 
same was the case in Britain, Wales, and Ireland. The songs of 
the bards were the prelude to battle; they inspired the chiefs with 
enthusiastic ardour. When Edward I. formed the plan of r<^duc- 
ing Wales to subjection, he thought it necessary to destroy all 
the bards. The Scandinavians had their poets, or scalds, whose 
business it was to compose odes or songs, in wh1th Sg cele- 
brated the warlike achievements of their ancestors. The prais^ 
which those poets gave to valour, the enthusiasm which anfmated 
their verses, and the care which the people took to learn them 
from their infancy, all conspired to rouse the martial spirit of . 
their armies. MatteVs JSTarthem JhUiquitits^ vol. i. p. 22S. The 
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AmericaD savages have their war^songs and rude poetrj, in wbicb 
they sing the praises of the gallaot chiefs, who bare fought or 
died fortbeir country. Garcilasso de la Yega says, that, in writing 
his history of Peru, he arailed himself of old songs and ballads, 
which a princess of the race of their Incas taught him to get by 
heart in his infancy. Tacitus tells us, that Arroinius, long after 
his death, was remembered in the rude songs of his country. Sec 
Annals, ii. s. 88. Some of those songs, or brief chronicles of the 
times, were dug up in German monasteries in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Charlbmaone, according to Eginhard, 
the historian of that warlike prince, composed verses in the rude 
style of that age, commemorating the wars and brave eiploits of 
the German chiefs. He is said to have carried with him into 
France a large collection of those ancient ballads, which he 
ordered to be translated into Latin. But those records are now no- 
where to be found. 

(/) Various opinions have been advanced by antiquarians con- 
cerning the name of Tuisto. Some assert that it means the crea- 
tor of the world; and that Mannus, which is man with a Latin 
termination, relates to Adam. Others will have it, that Tuisto 
is the same as Teutates, a Scythian or Celtic king; and much 
learning has been laid out upon the subject. It is too often the 
fate of learned commentators to open a wide field for discussion, 
in which men of sober sense refuse to folow them. It is sufficient 
that Tuisto was the most ancient deity of the Germans and 
Scandinavians, long before the worship of Odin was established. 
See Monsieur Mallet^s Mrthem •StUiqwtieSj vol. i. chap. 6; and 
this Tract, s. 43, note (/). 

(g) Vfc have here, in three grand divisions, a general geogra- 
phical jplcription of Germany. The commentators inform us that 
they have found compound words in the German language, signi- 
fyingy first, the inhabitants of the maritime parts; 2dly, inhabitants 
of the midland country; Sdly, inhabitants of the east; and those 
words correspond with the three appellations, which the Romans 
softened into their own idiom. There was anciently another divi- 
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sioD of Germany, perhaps more satisfactorj. 1. Germany between 
the Rhine and the Elbe, inter Rhenum et Mbim, 2. Between the 
Elbe and the Weisse], inter ^Ibim et Vistnlam; S. Southern Ger^ 
many, Germania •Sustralis^ between the Rhine and the Danube. 
4. Germany beyond the Weissel, Germania Transmtulana. 5. 
Germany beyond sea, and the islands oi the Baltic; Germapia 
Tranemarina et Insuke. Pliny the elder enumerates five German 
nations not materially different from the last description. He 
says, GermanoTum genera quinque. 1 . Ptndilt, quorwn pars Bur- 
gtiiuKoties, Varini^ Carini^ GtUtones. 2, ^Uerum genW'IngoBvoneSj 
quorum pars Cimbriy Teutonit ae Chaucarum gentes. 3. Praximi 
autem Rheno Istcevones^ quorwn pars Cimbri MedUerranei. Her- 
mione^, quorum Suevi^ Hermunduriy Catti, Chemsci, 5. Quinta 
pars, Peuctnt, Bastemm, Caniermini Dacci. Plin. lib. iv. s. 28, 14. 

{h) The Gambrivians are mentioned by Tacitus in this placis 
only. 

{%) The Vandals are the same as the VindiK mentioned by 
Pliny; a brave and warlike race, who afterwards overran Gaul, 
Spain, and Italy, and were finally destroyed in Africa. 

{k) Lipsius is of opinion that this passage will ever be the tor- 
ment of the commentators. But the difficulty does not seem to 
be insurmountable. Tacitus says, that the first emigrants from 
the other side of the Rhine who entered Gaul, and dispossessed 
the natives, were in his time called Tungrians; but when they 
undertook their expedition, to strike their enemies with terror, ob 
metum, they called themselves Germans. The word^ of course, 
implied something formidable, and, by adverting to the etymology, 
it receives the following construction. Gehr^ or Wekfii signifies 
war. From that root the French have derived their word guerre. 
Man in the German tongue implied the same as it does qow in 
that country and in England. Hence we find, that the first in- 
vaders, ob mefum, to spread a general alarm, called themselves 
Germans, or warlike men. That such migrations were made into 

VOL. V. 39 
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Gaul 18 evident rrom Julius Caesar. Id tbe second book or hb 
Gallic Wars, s. 4, be relates that, on inquiry, be found that the 
Belgians were for tbe most part Germans originally, who bad 
been drawn by tbe fertility of tbe country to settle in those parts, 
and, during the irruption of tbe Teutones and Cimbri, were the 
only people, of all the provinces of Gaul, that resisted those fierce 
barbarians, and never suffered them to set foot in their territories. 
Tbe name of Germans, assumed by those crossed over into Gaol, 
was in procrss of time adopted by all tbe nations on the east side 
of the Rhine, and in CsMar^s time was tbe established appella- 
tion of tbe whole country. Tbe region which tbe Tungrians in- 
habited, Brotier says, was what tbe French call Vanam Duh- 
ecu de TongreSy and it is remarkable that the same territoiy was 
occupied by the Franks, when, under tbe conduct of Pbaramond, 
they made their irruption into France, and from that time gave 
their name to the whole country. 

({) Besides the fabulous Hercules, the son of Jupiter and AIc« 
mena, there was, in ancient times, no warlike nation that did not 
boast of its own particular Hercules. La Bletterie, tbe ingenious 
translator of a considerable part of Tacitus, mentions a learned 
antiquarian (Mons. Freret) who supposed, not without great pro- 
bability, that some German chief of great renown in arms was 
called Her-koviy BeUi Cajmt^ the head of a victorious army. 
Her-koud would easily be changed by the Romans into Hercules. 
However that may be, we find in Tacitus an entire forest beyond 
the Visurgisy or the Weser, sacred to Hercules. See Annals, ii. 
8. 12. Tbe warriors rushing to battle, sung his praise, as we find 
that, in their ballads, they afterwards celebrated Arminius. See 
Annals, ii. s. 88. Several learned men have clearly proved that 
tbe word Hercules was a name given to all tbe leaders of colo- 
niei, who came out of Asia to settle in Greece, Italy, and Spauu 
J^Torthem AUiquiiies, vol. i. p. 91. 

Section III. 
(a) Tbe commentators are much at variance about the reading 
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of the original word to express the recitation of the Germati poets/ 
Some of them contend for barritxu^ instead of barditus; for barrircj 
they say, signifies the cry or roar of an elephant. Horace uses 
the word barrua for an elephant. MiJiernigrisdignUsimabarris; 
Epod. \2. But Lipsius observes, that elephants were not known 
ID Glerinany. This dispute about a word seems to be, ^s is 
usually the case, of little or no importance, since it is evident 
that the poets of Germany and Britain were called bards, and 
therefore barditus is, probably, the true reading. Lucan, book i. 
ver. 447, describes the o£Bce of the bardj and gives him that very 
name: 

Vos quoque, qai fortes animas, belloque peremptts 
Lnttdibuc in longum vatec dimittitii xtuid, ^ 

Plurima securi fudistis cannina babsi. 

The strains of verse which the bards poured forth in their fits 
of enthusiasm, inflamed the German and the British warriors 
with heroic fortitude. Perhaps nothing contributed more to make 
those nations stand at bay for such a length of time with the 
whole power of the Romans. The soldier said to the bard, 
" Come, and see me fighting for my country; see me bleed, if the 
^^ fate of war will have it so; and if I die, be sure to record my 
'^ memory.'' This was the ambition of the northern nations. 
Lipsius observes, that it was the same with the first inhabitants 
of Spain, and for bis purpose cites the following passage: 



• ritu jam morislberi 



Carmina pulsatft fundentem barbara cetrft. 

The war-song of the Canadians, and the northern lavages of 
America, has been mentioned in the books of all travellers ii^that 
part of the world. Charlevoix has given a full account of this 
wild preparation for battle, and Dr. Robertson has quoted the 
very words of an Indian war-song: " I go to revenge the death 
** of my brothers; I shall kill, I shall exterminate, I shall burn 
«' my enemies; I shall bring away slaves; I shall devour their 
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" heart, dry their flesh, and drink their blood; I shall tear off 
** their scalps, and make cups of their skulls.'' The terms of a 
German war-song have not reached posterity. The collection 
by Charlemagne is totally lost. In those pieces we should, un- 
doubtedly, have seen strong marks of ferocity; but the spirit of 
revenge that could eat the ^esh of prisoners taken in battle, was 
unknown in Germany. The Scandinavians, when they were, 
going to join battle, raised great shouts, clashed their arms to- 
gether, invoked the name of Odin, and sung hymns in his praiso. 
Mrthem JhUiquUiei^ vol. i. p. <S7, 

(6) Doctor Aikin has selected a passage from the Life of Sir 
Ewen Cameron, which happily illustrates the ancient German 
opinion concerning the prophetic spirit of the war*song. At the 
battle of Killicrankie, just before the fight began. Sir Ewen com* 
manded such of the Camerons as were posted near bim to make 
a great shout, which being seconded by those who stood on the 
right and left, ran quickly through the whole army, and was re- 
turned by the enemy. But the noise of the muskets and cannon, 
with the echoing of the hills, made the Highlanders fancy that 
their shouts were louder and brisker than those of the enemy; 
and Locliiel cried out: *^ Gkntiemen, take courage, the day is 
** ours: I ai3 the oldest commander in the army, and have always 
** observed something ominous and fatal in such a dull, hollow, 
** and feeble noise as the enemy made in their shout; which 
^ prognosticates, that they are all doomed to die by our hands 
*^ this night; whereas ours was brisk, lively, and strong, and 
*^ shows that we have vigour and courage." The event justified 
the prediction; the Highlanders obtained a complete victory. 

(cX The love of fabulous history, which was the passion of 
ancient times, produced a new Hercules in every country, and 
made Ulysses wander in every sea. Tacitus mentions it as a 
romantic tale, but Strabo seems willing to countenance the fie» 
tion, and, for that purpose, gravely tells us that Ulysses founded 
a city, called Odyssey, in Spain. Lipsius observes, that Lisbon, 
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ID the time of Strabo, had the appellitioo of Ulysripo^ or 
OUtipo. He adds, that another learned antiquarian, frooi an 
altar-piece which was found in Caledonia, with an inscription 
in Greek letters, inrerred that Ulysses, in the course of his voy- 
ages, landed on the coast of Scotland. To explode these idle 
reveries, Lipsius pleasantly says, at this rate, what should hinder 
.us inhabitants of the Low Countries from asserting that Ulysses 
built the city of Ulysringa in the province of Zealand, and that 
Circi founded that of Circzea or ZiriczM 

(d) Inscriptions on stone, marble, or brass, though cut in Greek 
characters, are a bad support of the systems advanced by theo- 
retical writers. Tacitus has shown, ^Annah, xi. s. 14, that the 
use of alphabetical letters passed from the Phcenicians into 
Greece, and from Greece into Italy and Gaul, particularly to 
Marseilles. Csesar relates, b. i. s. 21, that a roll was found in 
the Helvetian camp written in Greek characters, and con- 
taining a list of all (including old men, women, and children) 
who had set out in the expedition against the Roman army. In 
book vi. s. 13, he expressly says that the Druids did not commit 
their statutes to writing, but in all other matters made use of 
Greek characters. Those characters passed from Gaul into 
Germany, where Count Marsili and others have found several 
monuments with Greek inscriptions. The communication that 
subsisted between the druids of Gaul and those of Britain, would 
easily convey the art of writing into this island. 

Section IV. 
(a) This wonderful similitude throughout the whole race has 
been remarked by various authors. Juvenal has mentioned their 
yellow hair, their blue eyes, and other circumstances that made 
the whole nation appear to be one family. '' 

Cxrula quisstupuit Germani Lumina? flavim 
Caeaiftrieiiiy et madido torquentem cornua cino? 
Nempe quud hiec illii natiin est omnibus una. 

13tb Sat. F. 164. 
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Sidonius Apcrilinarii says, that, beiag in Germany, and finding 
the men so very tall, he could not address verses of six feet to 
patrons who were seven feet high. 



Spernit senipedem stylum Thalia^ 
Ex quo 8eptipe<le8 vidit patronos. 



Section V. ■ 
(a) Noricum was bounded towards the north by die Danabe, 
on the east by Pannonia, on the south by a range of the Alps, 
and on the west by the country of the Vindelici. It contained a 
great part of Austria and Ba(Varia. 

(6) The Germans attended to nothing but the production of 
com. Their country, like Canada, was covered over with im- 
mense tracts of forest, and, till the ground was cleared, sind tbe 
cold, by consequence, abated of its rigour, cultivation could not 
be carried on with any kind of advantage. 

(c) Notwithstanding what is here said, we find, «Auiab, xi. s. 
20, that Cortius Rufus opened a silver mine in the territory of 
the Mattiaci, now subject to the landgrave of Hesse; but it was 
soon exhausted. 

(d) The Romans began to coin silver A. U. C. 485» Tbeir 
gold coin began in the year 587. On all their money, yictory 
was seen in a triumphal car, driving sometimes two horses, and 
sometimes four. Hence their pieces were called bigoH or quad" 
rigati. See Pliny, book xxxiii. s. 3. The coin was indented round 
the edges like a saw, «erro, and« for that reason, called feiroli. 
Brotier says, he has seen several pieces of this old coin in the 
college-library of Lewis the Fourteenth. Pliny tells us,' that the 
Bomans^soon began to debase their coin, and to mix an alloy of 
brass with their silver. The emperors still debased it more. 
The Germans in all their money-dealings suspected fraud, and 
therefore preferred the coin of the republic, such as had a car 
with two or four horses, and the edge indented. The antiqna^ 
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rians have employed much learniDg on this^ubject; but the above 
short account (sa^ested by Brotier and La Bletterie) seems to 
be the true solution of the difficulty. 

(e) It is remarkable that the Romans always exacted from the 
.conquered nations a tribute of silver. Pliny the elder wonders 
at the fact, and adds that, when Hannibal waa^overthrown, and 
Carthage reduced to subjection, the Romans demanded an annual 
tribute of silver for the term of fifty years; but they made no men- 
tion of gold. See Pliny, bookxxxiii. s. IS and 15. 

Section VI. 

(a) Abundance of iron was to be found in the bowels of the 
earth; but to extract it, to soften it by fire, and render it pliant and 
malleable, require more skill and patience than consisted witn 
the rough genius of a savage race. Accordingly swords and jave- 
lins were not much in use. A spear tipt with iron, in their lan- 
guage called, as Brotier informs us, /rtem, or priem^ was their 
weapon in almost ail the battles recorded by Tacitus. From the 
word /riem the Roman writer easily made the term /ramea, more 
consonant to the idiom of the Latin language. It appears in the 
JSnnaU^ book ii. s. 14, that those instruments of war were of an 
enormous size, and unwieldy in close engagement. The number 
was not sufficient to arm more than the front line of their army. 
The rest carried short darts or clubs hardened by fire. In gene- 
ral, pointed stones were prefixed to their weapons, and m^j of 
these, Brotier says, have been discovered in German sepulchres. 
The/ram of King Childeric was found in opening his monument. 

(b) The only covering of a German was a short mantle. TJreir 
soldiers, for the most part, were naked. All, however. Were 
curious in the embellishment of their shields, which "we find, 
Amahy ii. s. 14, were not made of iron, but of ozier twigs inter- 
woven, or of thin boards decorated with gaudy colours. These 
shields were the delight of the German soldiers. They were, at 
first, the ensigns of valour, and afterwards of nobility. The war- 
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like chief made it his studj to adoni his shield with ▼ariegaled 
colours and the figures of animals, to distingubh his own maitial 
prowess; and what io the beginning was merelj personal, became 
in time hereditary. Hence what we nowtfcall coats of arms 
peculiar to the descendants of particular families; and hence the 
origin of heraldry. The shield of a German was his ooly pro- 
tection in the heal of an engagement Breast- plates were worn 
by a few only. The'head-piece was of two sorts; one made of 
metal, to which the Romans gave the name of lassit; the second 
of leather, called gaUa. It is true, that Plutarch, in the Life 
of Marius, giving an accooirt of the «^irruption of the Cimbri, 
describes their helmets formed like the heads of ferocious ani- 
mals, with high-plumed crests. He also mentions their iioa 
breast-plates. But this warlike apparatus was, most probably, ac- 
quired during their march into Italy. Vegetius wonders by what 
fatality it happened, that the Romans, after having eiperienced 
the advantage of their armour during a space of twelve hundred 
years, from the foundation of Rpme to the reign of Oratjan, 
should at length abandon their ancient discipline, and, by laying 
miide their breast-plates and their helmets, put themselves on a 
level with the barbarians, who insulted them in every quarter. 
By this alteration they left themselves and the empire obnonous 
to their enemies. See Vegetius, lib. i. cap. II. s. 12. 

(c) The Roman art of managing the war-horse is beautifally 
described by Virgil, 3 Geory. v. 182. The reader who desires 
to know the skill with which the Romans vaulted on their boraes 
and leaped off again, will find it at large in Vegetius, lib. i. 
cap. 18» 

(d) ThiB German manner of intermixing the foot soldiers with 
die cavllry is described by Julius Ciesar. Ariovistus, he says, 
had about six thousand horsemen, who chose a like number out 
of the foot, each his man, all remarkable for strength and agility. 
These accompanied the cavaliy in battle, and served as a reai^ 
guard. If the action became dangerous, they advanced to the 
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relief of the troops. If an; bonemaD was wounded, and fell to 
the ground, they gathered round to defend him. If speed was 
required, either for hasty pursuit or sudden retreat, they were so 
nimble and alert by eontinual exercise, that, laying hold of the 
manes of the horses, they could keep pace with their swiftest 
motion. Caesar de BeU. OaU. lib. 1. s. 48. 

(e) Germany was divided into states or communities, each 
state into cantons, and each canton into hundreds, or a hundred 
families. So the Suevians were divided, according to Cssar, 
book iv. 8. 1. The Swiss at this^^ay are divided into cantons. 
The division into hundreds was introduced into England by our 
Saxon ancestors* The hundreders in this country were a civil 
establishment; whereas in Germany they were a military institu- 
tion, being so many select men, whose duty it was to mix with 
the cavalry in battle; and, therefore, in that country hundreder 
was a title of honour. 

(/) The word wedge, importing a body of men drawn up in 
that form, is a known military term. The ranks are wide in^lhe 
rear^ but lessen by degrees, and sharpen to a point in front,.t^e 
better to break through the lines of the enemy. I'be practice 
was universally in use among the Germans, and, accordingly, in 
the History of Tacitus, b. iv. s. 16, we find Civilis drawing up 
the Frisians, the Caninefates, and his own countrymen the Bata- 
vians, in three different wedges. Whoever has a mind to read 
more on this subject, will find a dissertation in the Memoires of 
Ihe Jleademy of BeUes LetireSy 4to edit. vol. xxv. p. 440. 

(g) To bring off bis slaughtered comrades, in order to.bury 
their bodies, was a point of honour with |he. Germain warrior; 
and to leave his shield on the field of battle wis the most flagji- 
tious crime. It continued to be so several jears after the time 
Tacitus speaks of, since we find that a heavy fine fvas imposed 
by the Salic law on him who falsely accused another of that 
heinous offence. Si quis ingenuus homo olio, ia^operavtrUf qwfd 

VOL. V. 40 
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scutum nitim jactas$et, et in fuga laptm fuUtei^ ti iuni pulnimi 
. adprobarty D. C den. eulpabilU judiedur. See the Salic Lavrs, 
tit. zzxiii. cap. 5. 

Section VII. 

(a) The text in this place seems perfectly clear, thougb 
tarioQS; writers, fonl of a particular hypothesis, have CDdeavour- 
ed to perplex it. Some of those ingenious authors contend, that 
the kings in Germany were hereditary, and the general officen 
elective. But Tacitus says, nimunt, they take or choose, and he 
applies the word to kings as well as commanders in chief. Hence 
it may be fairly inferred, that in the election of kings they bad 
regard to the nobility of an ancient race; but still they chose 
them. They chose, perhaps, out of certain families, and gate 
the preference to the issue of the deceased king: hut it does not 
appear that they were bound by any law of inheritance. In 
Caesar's account of the Germans there are some passages that 
seem to clash with Tacitus, or at least to create a difficult. Gkr- 
many, however, was new to Cassar: he did not penetrate far into 
thaiaountry; and though a mind like his would take a wide sor- 
vey 4)f his subject, it can not be supposed that, with all his accu- 
racy, he gained complete information. He tells us, the Germans 
make choice of a chief to conduct their wars, and arm him with 
power of life and death: but in time of peace there is no public 
magistrate, all decisions being made by the leading men in their 
several districts. Cum beUum emtoB aul ittaium defendii^ ani 
itfert, magistratus^ qui ei beUo pr (Bsth/, el tntm nedsque habeatU 
poteBtaiem^ diUguniur. In pau nuUut est communis magistratui^ 
sed prindpes regianum atque pagarum inter suosjus dtcimf, contro- 
versiasque rnvmuni. Book vi. s. 22. This may seem to imply that 
there was no king to rule over them. But this could not be 
OBBsar'« meaning: he was well acquainted with Ariovistus, the 
German king, who made an irruption into Gaul. We shall see 
in the sequel of this tract, that, in some places towards the north, 
the kings were arbitrary: in others their authority was limited. 
If they happened to be distinguished by their exploits in war, the 
D^on was willing to take the field under their auspices; if not» 
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they chose a commaDdrr famousTor bis martial spirit. We read 
in Tacitus {History iv. s. 15.) tiie manner of choosing a general; 
he was placed on a shield, and carried on the shoulders of the 
men, amidst the shouts and acclamations of the army. Gregory 
du Tours, informs us, that kings among the Clanks were chosen 
in the same manner. His words are, Plaudentes tarn partm 
quam vocibus Clodoyechum dypto evecium iiper se regan consti* 
tumt. Lib. ii. s. 40. The celebrated Abbe tertot, in his Parallel 
between the Manners of the Germans ^nd the Fraq^s, who 
founded the French monarchy, finds ;n the election of a chief to 
preside in war, the origin of the maices du paknsy who, at one 
time, had so much weight and power throughout France. The 
Franks, he says, after the example of their German ancestors, 
reserved the right of choosing their general, and the king was 
bound to confirm his authority. Occasionally they chose their king 
to lead them to the field of battle. Clbvis is a proof of this fact. 
He united in himself the royal prerogatire, and the authority of 
commander in chief. Under Clotaire, the second king of the 
western part of France, the elective general, or motre dii palais^ 
was suppressed, but soon revived again under the following (|o« 
narchs. In the reign of Clovis II. the people continued to cbo^e 
their commanders in chief, and that extraordinary power was ex- 
ercised in a manner wholly independent of the sovereign, and often 
dangerous to his title. See Yertot's Dissertation, Memaires of the 
Academy ofBdka iMreSy 4to edit. vol. ii. p. 627]^ It will not be 
improper to insert here the substance of Montesquieu's oppion fu 
this subject:— A government, under which a nation, who had a 
king on the throne, elected an officer invested with all the powers 
of royalty, must be thought an extraordinary phaBnomfROD in 
politics: but, upon inquiry, it will be found that the Fr^bks, who 
established the French monarchy, derived Iheijt notions drgovem« 
ment from an ancient source. They were descended from tba 
Germans, who in the choice of a king were determined by his 
nobility, and in that of their leader by his valour. Here we 
behold the kings of the first race, and the mayors oF the palace. 
No doubt but some of the princes, who, with a martial spirit, 
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oflfered to coDdocI a warlike eoterpriiet were accepted by the 
voice of tbe people, and, being thus confirmed, they exercised 
both the royal and military power. ' But those two branches of 
authority were often separated. In order thoroughly to undenCand 
the genius of the Franks, we need only to recollect the condiict 
of Arbogastes, a Frank by nation, to whom ValentintaD commit- 
ted the command oHiis army. He confined the prince in his own 
palace, and suflTered no man to confer with him on tbe subject of 
afiairs civil or military. SptrtI ofLawiy book xzzi. chap. 4. The 
sarage tribes of America often afford a striking resemblance of 
German manners; and accordingly we read in Charleroix, The 
army has often at its head the chief of the nation or town: hot he 
must first have distinguished himself by some signal action of 
bravery; if not, be is obliged to serve as a subaltern. See his 
Journal of a Voyage to Mnik ^mericoy letter sviii. 

(b) Cassar says, that Ambiorix, king of the Eburones, a Ger- 
man nation, described his authority so limited, that, though be 
governed, the people in their turn gave laws to the prince. Shut 
eMa.^fium(Nli trnperia, tU non mtmis habtrd juris m se muUituiOj 
qumu ipse in muUitudinem, De Bell. GoQ. lib. v. s. 27. We read 
in Yertot, that the Franks, when they passed over the Rhine and 
settled in Gaul, carried with them the same ideas of government. 
Their kings were invested with high authority, but were, at the 
same tiipe, restrained by laws which they did not dare to violate. 
As a proof of this, he tells us that Clovis, having gained a victory 
over Syagrius, the Roman general, wanted to present to a bishop 
a sacred vase, which bad been taken in the pillage of the town: 
but one of the Franks, a soldier of a fierce and independent 
spirit, struck the cup with his battle-axe, declaring with ferocity, 
that the plunder must be shared by lot, and the king himself bad 
no better right. A*tAt{ Auic occipies, nisi qwz Hbi son vera largitw. 
See Vertot's Dissertation, Mtmoires de PJleademie des Bdk$ 
iMres^ vol. ii. p. 687. See also Dr. Robertson's Charles F. 8vo 
edit vol. i. p. 254. Tbe same spirit of independence prevails 
amdDg tbe North- American savages. See Charlevoix, Voyage to 
^drth tAnmca, letter xviii. 
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(c) The commander in chief had the power of adjudging, but 
the punishment was inflicted by the priests, who, according to 
Caesar, book vi. s. 20, were not of the order of the Druids. It 
followed, by consequence, that the general met with less ill-will, 
and the execution was beheld with reverential s^we. La Bletterie 
observes, that in modern times the stroke of justice, committed 
always to the base and profligate, is well-nigk rendered odious. 
The ancient Germans seem to have been of opinion, that the life 
of man, whenever takesaway, should be a sacrifice to the Deity. 
It is not probable that^ffi^iohicity of the' people would tamely 
submit to the severity of humto institutions. 

(d) The figures of savage animals were deemed religious sym- 
bols; See Tacitus, HisL b. iv. s. 12. It was also a custom to de- 
posit the standards taken from the enemy in their sacred groves, 
•Ainob, b. i. s. 59. These they carried with them to their wars. 
In like manner the Canadiaos have symbolic figures of their gods, 
which they call their Manitous. They take care, when going to 
battle, to carry with them those objects of superstition, an J would 
as soon forget their arms. Charlevoix, letter xiv. 

(e) The Germans felt themselves inflamed with enthusiastic 
ardour, when their wives and children surveyed the field of battle. 
Many instances of this occur in Tacitus. See HiBtory^ b. iv. s. 
18. In the engagement between Cassar and Ariovlstus, the Grer- 
mans encompassed their whole army with a line of carriages, in 
order to take away all hopes of safety by flight; and tbenr women, 
mounted upon those carriages, weeping and tearing their hair^ 
conjured the soldiers, as they advanced to battle, not ta suffer 
them to become slaves to the Romans. Caesar, b. i. s. 51. The 
Britons, under the conduct of Boadicea, prejiared for the decisive 
action in the same manner. Aindhy b. xiv.'^s. 34. Galgacus, in 
his speech before the last battle for liberty, tells the Cafedonians, 
that the advantage of having wives and children was on their 
side, 'whereas the Romans had no such pledges to excite theic 
valour. l4^.of •%ricoIa, s. S2. The manners of ancient chivalry 
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seem to be derived from this Gennan origin. The fair helped to 
disarm the knight returning from his adventores; tbej praised bis 
Valouri and dressed his wounds. See a dissertation on this «nb* 
ject, Mmobrti de T .Sead. de$ Belks LtUres^ vol. xz* 

Section TIIL 
(a) We have h Floras a lively description of the nodamted 
courage with which the German women opposed the enemy in 
the day of battle. After stating the vietory obtained by Marios 
over the Cimbri, the historian says, that the conflict was not iesa 
fierce and obstinate with the wives of the vanquished. In tbeir 
carts and wagons they formed a line of battle, and from tbetr 
elevated situation, as from so many turrets, annoyed the Romans 
vrith thei^ poles and lances. Tbeir death wu as glorious as their 
martial spirit. Finding that all wu lost, they sent a deputaticB 
to Marias, desiring that they might be at liberty to enrol them- 
selves in a religious order. Their request, in its nature impracti* 
cable, being refused, they strangled their children, and either 
destroyed themselves in one scene of mutual slaughter, or, with 
the sashes that bound up their hair, hung suspended by the neck 
on the boughs or trees, or the top of their wagons. Floras, book 
iii« ch. S. See abo Valerius Mazimus, book vi. ch. 1. That the 
women were esteemed by the German nations as their dearest 
pledges, is confirmed by Suetonius, who relates, that Angoatiis 
CsMar demanded from the conquered tribes a new sort of hos- 
tages, namely, tbeir women; because he found, by ezperience, 
that they did not much regard their male hostages. Saeton. L^k 

(() Plutareh, in his Treatise on the virtues of the Female 
Sex, relates, that a dispute arose among the tribes of Celtic emi- 
grants, before they passed over the Alps, so fierce and violent, 
that nothing but the decision of the sword could end the quarrel. 
.The Celtic women on that occasion rushed between the two 
armies, and determined the question with such good sense, that 
die Celtic nations ever after made it their practice to call womea 
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to their consultations about peace and war. Wb0b Julias CsMar 
inquired of tbe prisoners why ArioVistus declined an engagement, 
he found that it was tbe custom among tbe Germans for tbe wo- 
men to decide by lots and divinations, whether it was proper to 
hazard a battle, and that they had declared against coming to 
action before the new moon. Cssar, bootf i. s. 50. Strabo relates, 
that among the Cimbrian women, who followed their busiiands 
in tbe invasion of Italy, there were several who bad tbe gift of 
prophecy, and marched barefooted in tbe midst of the lines, dis- 
tinguished by their gray hairs, and milk-white linen robes. Strabo, 
book vii. Tacitus in his History observes, that most of the Ger- 
man women were considered as prophetesses, and, in particular, 
that Veleda was worshipped as a ^dess. Hist, book iv. s. 61 
and 65. La Bletterie observes, that, tjll the final extinction of 
paganism, the same superstition prevailed in Gaul, and that a 
number of matrond, or druidical virgins, foretold, wtien tbe eiKI- 
peror Alexander was on tbe point of setting out on his expedition 
against Germany, that be would never return. We are further 
told by Pomponius Mela, that, in an island on tbe coast of' Brit- 
tany, there was an ancient oracle where nine virgins attended as 
priestesses, and issued tbe responses. Besides their prfteience of 
futurity, they had tbe power to imprison tbe winds, or by their 
incantations to raise storms and tempests. Pomp. Mela, book iii. 
c. 6. Tbe influence of the Canadian women may be seen in 
Charlevoix. He says, to take up the hatchet, is tb declare, war; 
and nothing can be said against it, unless it be among tbe J7tt- 
rans and Iroquois, where tbe matrons command or prohibitn war, 
as seems good unto them. Charlevoix, letter xiii. 

(c) Yeleda was a prophetess of tbe Bructerian natton. She 
was the oracle of Civilis tbe Batavian, in his war with tbe Ro* 
mans. Cerealis, when be had gained a decirive victory over that 
warlike chief, and bad nothing so much at heart as • general 
peace, knew the importance of Veleda, and 'her influence on the 
German mind. We see him, for that reason, in the Histoiy of 
Tacitus, b. V. s. 24, endeavouring to drtw her over to his in- 
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terest. And yet witli all her boasted knowledge she was blind to 
. her own fate. We learn from Stattua, that she was made a cap- 
tive hj Rutiliiis Gallieus, and obliged to humble herself before 
the emperor Vespasian. Hence Tacitus says, otiiiiittf Veledamj 
we saw Vekda. Slatius, after being, in his congratirtatory style, 
lavish of his compliments to-his friend Rutilius Oallicns, for his 
great success in Asia and Afriea, touches at last on his viclmoos 
arms in Germany, and the capfivity of Yeleda, 

1^011 vacat Arctou acies^'Rhenumque rebellem, 

CArrnrjsQ,ux fsbcss Yhlbimb, et (qax maaima nuper 

Gloriii) depositam Dacts pereuntibui urbem 

Pandere. SrATiva Stlt. lib. i. poem. ir. t. 89. 

Section IX. 
(a) This passage has afforded a large field of discussion, in 
which Vt^ious writers have ezjmtiated, as fancy, or the love of an 
hypothesis, happened to dictate. Caesar tells as, that the Grennans 
have po druids to preside in religious affairs; nor do they trouble 
themselves about sacrifices. They acknowledge no gpd» but 
those thai are objects of sight, and by whose power they are 
apparently benefited; the sun, the moon, fire. Of other gods they 
knew nothing, not even by report. De BeU. GoQ. b. vi. s. 20. 
On the other hand, the same author informs us, that the Gauls 
worshipped Mercury as the inventor of all useful arts, and the 
tutelary patron of commerce; and also Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Minerva. Book vi. s. 16. But if it be true, according to the 
same eminent writer, that the Gauls in ancient times exceeded 
the Germans in bravery, and often passed over the Rhine towage 
war in that country, it can not be supposed that the Germans 
never heard of other gods. Mars, we find, was worshipped by the 
Gauls;* but as he was a Scythian god, as Virgil has it, Grodi- 
vumque polrem, Giticia qui prcuidet am», it is highly improbable 
that a people who were of Scytfiian origin, should not have heard 
of the God of War. It is to be regretted that Cassar did not give 
us the Celtic names of the several deities worshipped in Gaul, 
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aod also the names in use among the Germans. Harsh as those 
terms might be, a Latin termination would have softened them 
into a milder sound. Thus we have man and hirth changed by 
Tacitus into mannus and herthum. Schedius, de Diis Germariis, 
(an author, whose elaborate work has been lately put into the 
present writer's hands by his excellel^ and learned friend Dr. 
Charles Burn^,) expressly say s^ that Teutates was the Roman 
MbUcurt, and Hssus, Mars. For his authority he cites Lactan- 
tins, book i. c. 21, who obferves, that the Gauls propitiated those 
gods by human sacrifices. Hemm et TeiUaten kumanocruorepla'' 
eabant. Lucan speaks to the same purpose: 

'- Et quibus immltis placatur aanguftlf diro 
Ti^vritlfiiBf horrensque feris altaribus Ilssus. 

;»^ Lvcjjr, lib. i. v. 444. 

And yoi]»^bere Hssua' horrid altar stands. 
And dire Tsittatss huiflki^l^ood demands. ^ <# 

Rowa's LvciK. 

Tn some resemblance of the attributes ascribed to HeIus and 
Teutates, the Greeks and Romans saw Mars and M«jrcury, and 
thence inferred that their own modes of worship extended to bar- 
barous nations. But the natural religion of rude illiterate ages 
owed its birth to the passions and superstitious fears of an igno- 
rant multitude. 

# 

— — — tantum terroribus addit 

Quofl timeaat, non nosse Deos. « 

The zealous crowds in ignorance adore. 

And still, the less they know, they fear the more. 

ttpwa's LucAir, book iii. 

A ^* • 

The idea of one God, the governing mind A the universe, w.as 
unknown to the Pagan world. The most savage nations had sv 
notion of an invisible po^er; but being flift to their own unin* 
structed fancy, polytheism was the consequence. They analyzed 
the Deity, decompounded his essence, personified bis attributes,. 

VOL. V. 41 tt 
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and made new gods for evtn thing that they wished or Feared. 
All had a sense of a superior Being; but not being able to ascribe 
onipipotenee to one God', they multiplied the number, and distri- 
buted the administration of the uniFcrse among various deities, 
ussigning to each his senarate province, Vis distinct attributes, 
and peculiar character, v The theology of Greece and Rome 
sprung out of the wants, the fears, and passions of a savage race, 
and, in process of time, thos£ nations adorned and polished the 
rude invention of their ancestors. Their genius gave the graces 
of ppetry'to every fiction, and their mythology was rendered 
elegant. Other nations, ^ho made no advances in science, 
formed tbeir system of polytheism in the same manner, and, as 
was natural, deified the same attributes. And thin, ^^ Hume ob- 
serves in his HiMivry ff Jfcdurd Religion^ ^^ The Greek and 
^' Roman HraKsllers and conquerors, without much difficulty, 
^' found their own deities every where, and said, This is Mer* 
" cuRY, that Ybnus; this is MAks, that Neptune; by whatever 
'^ title the strange gods might be denominated. The goddess 
" Hervha, of our Saxon ancestors, seems to be no other, accord- 
^ iog to Tacitus, than the Mater Teixus of the Romans.^' Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, we see in the tract on the German Man- 
fiersj 8. 43, that under the name of Mcis^ Tacitus found that the 
people worshipped Castor and Pollux. In this sense the 
Roman historians are to be understood, when they tell us, that 
8&Yi>8^oations worshipped Mars, and Venus, and Minerva. Un- 
'der barbarous appellations they worshipped invisible powers, to 
whom they gave distinct functions, as the Romans did in their 
own religious system. It is therefore to be wished that Csssar 
bad collected the names ascribed by the Germans to their gods. 
In that dase the seeming variance between him and Taciti» 
would, most' probably, vanish. But Caesar was engaged in an 
important war wfth Ariovistus, and he did not pieroe far into 
Gerinany. See s. 43, note (/). 

(h) Human victims were offered to Mercury (or Hbsus) as 
the chief of the German gods, and, according to the text, certain 
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ftitlmab were satrtficed to Mars and Hercules. There is, how* 
,e?er, reason to think that Mercury was a principal deity, since 
we find, in a quarrel betiveeo the Cattians and Hermundurians, 
that both armies devoted the Vanquished, their mcn^ and horses j 
and whatever was taken, as a sacrifice to Mars and Mercury. 
•Antiob, b. xiii. s. 57. In the //tsfpry, b«'i^. s. 64, Mars is called 
the principal deity. The Germins were of Scythian origit; and, 
of bourse, retained much of the manners of their ancestors, ^ee. 
Herodotus, book iv. The Celtic nations offered human victims 
to their gods, and, accordingly, Csesar tells us, tbaftbe same 
horrible superstition prevailed among the Gauls. In threatening 
distempers or imminent dangers, they made no scruple to sacrifice 
human victims, and made use ot the ministiy of their druids for 
that yirpose. They put the victims alive into a colossus of osier 
twigs, and all within expired in the flames. Convicts for theft, 
robbery, or other crimes, were thought most acceptable to the 
gods, and, when real criminals were not to be found, iSbt innq- 
cent were made to suffer. Cassar, book vi. s. 15. Pliny informs 
08, that men were sacrificed by the Romans as late as the year 
of Rome 657, when a decree was passed, in the consulship df 
Cornelius Lentulus and Licinius Crassus, forbidding the practice 
of human sacrifices. And thus, says Pliny, the world was 
obliged tp the humanity of the Romans; who abolished the 
horrible ceremonies, in which it was pronounced to be a religibtii 
duty to sacrifice a man, and even wholesome to eat his flesh. 
And yet the same writer tells us, lib. 28, that the mischief was 
so far from being cured by the decree of the senate, that he saw 
a Greek man and woman buried alive at Rome. Plutarch 
•peaks of the same barbarity in his own time, inflicted on a 
native Gaul. La Bletterie relates from Yopiscus, that, in the 
year of the Christian ssra 270, Aurelian, to induce Ithe senate to 
consult the Sibylline books, offered a number of prisoners, of 
whatever nation they should choose, to be sacrificed on that 
occasion. AAer that fact, he says, let man boast of bis reason, 
aqd with presumption say, that he stood in no need of revelation. 
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(e) Jl LiburDian galby was the name given by the Romans to 
a ship built after the model which they borrowed from the Libmr- 
nians, a people of Dalmatia. The service performed by those 
galleys in tlie battle of Ac^um is well known. Horace addresses 
an ode to -MsBcenas^^when ba was setting out with Augustus on 
that expedition: ' , » 

Ibli Libumis inter alU navium* 
' * -Amice, propufpiacula. 

HoBAci, book V. ode 1. 

Ilowlsis came to be worshipped by tbe Suevians in the Ibrm 
of a ship may be accounted for. That goddess was deemed tbe io- 
ventress of navigation; The superstition and religious ceremonies 
of the Egyptians were disused over Asia, Greece, and the icst of 
Europe. Brotier says, that inscriptions to Isis and Serapis have 
been frequently found in Germany. But whether a Libumian 
galley ever arrived in the Baltic, and whether the Suevians 
heard of Isis, tbe Egyptian goddess, may be made a question. 
Tbe Germans thought, like the rest of the Pagan world, that 
some prietematural power presided over every thing useful in 
human life. Imagination created a goddess of Navigation, and, 
as tbe human form was never assigned to the German deities, 
they worshipped tbe tutelar saint of the sea-faring life under the 
symbol of a ship. This was sufficient foundation for saying that 
the Egyptian Isis was adored in Germany, See two dissertations 
on this subject, MtmovrtB de V deademu des Belles LettreSj vol. v. 
p. 63. 

(d) It may be assumed as a fact, that the Germans, at the 
time when Tacitus wrote his Treatise, had no representation of 
their gods in the human shape. Statuaries and artists did not fix 
their residence in those regions. It is certain, however, that in 
process of time images and statues abounded in Germany. The 
0kissioners, who went in the eighth and ninth centuries to propa- 
gate the Christian religion in those parts, saw many images and 
statues of their gods. That mode of idolatry was, however, far 
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rrom being establisbed. The people persisted, for a long time, 
to observe the institutions of their ancestors, till the council of 
Francfort, bj order of Charlemagne, decided, that images should 
be admitted into churches, to serve as books for the vulgar and 
ignorant. It is true that Tacitus, Jlnnab^i. s. 51, mentions the 
temple of Tanfan; but it does .not appear that anj images or 
statues of the gods were Acre immured. 

{e) Groves devoted to superstition were frequent in Germany 
and in Gaul. Mention is made, ^nahj ii. s. 12, of % wood 
sacred to Hercules. The forest of Barduhenna occun^flnnai;, 
iv. 8. 73; and in the Hisloryy iv. s. 14, Tacitus describes a sacred 
grove. Claudian, in his Panegyric on Stilico, congratulates his 
hero, that by his means the Hercynian Forest, which, before that 
time, had been made a gloomy desert by superstition, was con- 
verted into a place for the sports and pleasures of man, where he 
might pursue the chace, and hew the venerable oaks as his occa- 
sions required: 

Ut procul Hercyniae pervasta nilentla tylvx 
Venari tuto liceat, lucosque vetustft 
Religione tnicei, et robore» numinis insttr 
Babariciy noatrxferiant impune lecures. 

CuiuDiAir, lib. i. 

Lucan^s description of a sacred grove near Marseilles, in the 
third book of the Pharsalia, is well known to the classic scholar. 
The rites of a barbarous worship, and the impression made on 
the mind by the gloom of a thick forest, are there displayed with 
a masterly hand; but, perhaps, Seneca has given the philosophical 
and true reason. He says, if you enter a danrk wood, where high 
embowering trees exclude the light of the sun, the prodigious 
growth and lofty majesty of the wood, the solitude of the place^ 
and the deep impenetrable gloom, all conspire to impress, an 
awful stillness, and to fill the mind with ideas of the invisible 
power of a superior Being. Si tUn occurrit veiustis arb&rUms^ et 
ediUam dUiiudmem egresris^Jrequens lucusj et conspectum ccdi den- 
sitate ramofum mbmcvefw; illaproceritas sitoie, et secretum locij et 
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^tdmiraUoumkrmfidem tiii mummsfaeU. Seacc^ epiat 41 • The 
younger Plioy (epiil. IS.) says nore concisely , We adore the 
glooin of wootk, and the silcace that reigor around os. Lueat^ 
tUque in iia sUentia ipta adoramMs. The same efiect in a Golliic 
church Is finely described in Congrere's Monming Bride: 

No, all it hush'dyand'still Mfleah: — ^tis dreadful! 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 
Whost: ancient pillars rear their n^rble beads» 
«'• To bear aloft its arch'd and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immoTeable, 
* looking tranquillity! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sJght. 

Sectioh X. 
(a) The Scythians, according to Herodotus, book iv. had their 
divining twigs. The manner in which they were used is ei- 
plained by Saio Orammaticus, Hist, of Denmark^ book xitr. who 
says, that the Rugians, a people bordering on the Baltic Sea, 
threw into their bosoms three pieces of wood, partly white, and 
partly black; the former denoting success, and the latter adverse 
fomme. La Bletterie says, the law of the Frisians shows that the 
peo}rfe, even after they were converted to Christianity, still re- 
tained this form of divination. The words of the law are, Tdidi 
mtgd fmeisij fnos tenos voeatU; Teeae in German, or Tan in 
Anglo Savon, signifying pieces of the young branch of a tree. See 
the explanation of Tajvfan, Amaky b. i. s. 51, note (a). 

' (i) Casar ^, b. i. s. fiO, that, among the Gauls, the matrons 
of the family presided to decide by lots and divination. The case, 
wdonbledly, was the same in Germany. 

(c) Instances of this superstition are leoorded among the 
Peisiani. Darius was elected king by the neighing of a horse. 
Herodolns, b* iii. The same author, b. i. mentions a number 
of white horses, considered as sacred by Cyrus and bis army. 
JnatiA relates the dection of Darius in the following manner. 
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The competitors for the regal diadem agreed, that, on a stated 
day, the horses of the several candidates should be drawn out 
before the palace, and he, whose horse was first hetfrd neighing, 
should be chosen king. iThe reason of this cercnSonj was the 
persuasion of the Persians, who believed the son to be the only S^*^ 
god, and that all horses were consecftted to him. Justin, b. i. s, 
10. In the isle of Rugen a priest toolc auspices from a white horse, 
as appears in Saxo Gcramm&ticus, DaniA History y b. xiv. 

(d) Montesquieu observes, that this was the origin of duellings 
and also of the heroic madness of knight errantry, ft vIKs co|i* 
sidered by the superstition of the times as an appeal to heaven.' 
In a fierce and warlike nation, like the Germans, whole families 
waged war on one another for every species of injury. To modify - 
so savage a custom^ the combat was fought under the eye of the . 
magistrate, and, in that manner, private as well as public affairs 
were determined. The proof by battle was established, and with 
more eagerness, as it excluded perjury. Judicial combat was 
the mode of trial that afterwards prevailed all over Europe. Wit- 
nesses and compurgators were obliged to support their evidence 
by the decision of the sword. Ecclesiastics, women, minora, ^he 
aged and infirm could not be expected to enter the lists, and 
were therefore obliged to produce their champions. The custom* 
in England was called wager of battle. The form of proceeding 
is stated on good authority by the late Judge Blackstone. That 
elegant writer had the merit of converting the thorny study of the 
law into a branch of polite literature. In his hands, /eref et rubus 
asper amomum. By him we are told, that the lai^trial by battle, 
that was joined in a civil suit, was in the thirteenth year of Queen 
Elilsabeth, and was held in Tothill-fields, where Sir Henry Spel- 
man was a witness of the ceremony. Blackstone, vol. iii. pw 
S38. In Rushworth's Collection, ann. 1631; 7th Car. I. there is ' 
a long account of the proceeding preparatory to a trial by battle 
in the court of chivalry; but hb majesty, in the end, revoked his 
letters patent, not being willing to have the cause decided hf 
duel. This remnant of German manners, though fallen into disuse, 
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is not entirely abolished at this day. Blaekstone, vol. iii. p. 341. 
See Dr. Robertsou's Charles F. vol. i. p. 59. 

. Section XI. 
((i) Montesquieu Is of opinion, that in this Treatise on the 
Manners of ibe Germmis a^ attentive reader may traee the origin 
of the British constitution. That beautiful system, he says, was 
found in the forests of Germany. <SJpm< qf Laws, b. zi. eh. 6. 
The Saxon Witenagemot was, beyond all doubt, an improved 
political institution, grafted on the rights exercised by the people 
in theif^«wn countiy. «dnnob, b. fv. s. 33, note (a). The anthor 
of the European Settlements in America says, '^ The Indians 
meet in a house, which they have in each of thdr towns for the 
purpose, upon every solemn occasion, to receive ambassadois, to 
deliver th(m an answer, to sing their traditionary war-songs, or 
to commemorate the dead. These councils are public. Here they 
' propose all such matters as concern the state, which have already 
been digested in the secret councils, at which none but the head 
ipen assist'' jBuropenn Settlements^ vol. i. p. 177. 

' {b) The power and influence of the moon on all human affairs 
has been a notion adopted by the credulity and superstition of 
every age and nation. Ariovistus, according to Julius Caeaar, 
book i. s. 50, was forbid to hazard a battle before the new moon. 
The commentator on the passage in Caesar adds, that by a law 
of Lycorgus the Spartan army was not to take the field hefoie 
the full moon; and Vespasian, to take advantage of religious pre- 
judices, attacked the Jews on the Sabbath day. See in the Jhi- 
naU^ b. i. s. 28,;a panic in the army, occasioned by an eclipse of 
the moon. The elder Pliny, b. ii. s. 99, sets forth the extravagant 
powers attributed to the same planet In this enlightened ^e 
some traces of the same superstition still remain. 

<c) The Gaols, we find in Caesar, b. vi. s. 17. computed the 
time by nights, not by days. Vestiges of this custom still re- 
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maia in Ckraiany ttnd in Britain. We Bn^ae^nnighi and fori- 
mghi; ladt Monday se^nmght^ this dgtf forttnghi. By the Salic 
la^tr, tUk 49, the time , allovved For appearing in court wait 
computed by tiights instead of days. Chambers, in his Dic- 
tionary, tells us,, that in a council heM in this island, ann. 894, 
a cilQse i^as beard aftec thirty nights: yinda eonfentume. coram 
epUcapo; poit tr^hUa hoetes Ulud jutamerUUm^ ad Wtstmbister 
dedtidtim etl. 

(i) In the excellent translation oF Monsieur Mallet's Atwf A- 
tm AUiquiiies^ ive see the same custom obserredby \ht 
Danes. They still show the places where they chose their 
kings, their generals, and also deliberated on the most impor- 
tant affairs. There are remaining three monuments of thib 
custom, the one near Ludden in Scania, the other a( Leyra ot 
Lethra in Zealand, and the third near Tiburg in Jutland. 
^ These monuments, whose rude bulk has preserved them^ 
*^ from the ravages of time, are vast unhewn stones, twfclve in 
^* number, set upright and placed in the form of a circle. In 
*^ the middle is a stone much larger than the rest, on which 
*^ they made a seat for their king. The other stones senr^- as 
^^ a barrier to keep off the populace. The principal chiefs 
f' mounted on those stones, and with a loud voice delivcfed 
** their opinions; then the soldiers, who stood in Crowds about 
<* them, signified their approbation or assent by clashing their 
*^ shields t<^etber in a kind of cadence, or by raising certaiii 
^ shouts." Stonebenge is said to be a monument^f the same 
custom. See Camden's BrUanmay by Gibson, p. 96. BroOer 
sees in those conventions the origin of the assemblies, called under 
the Merovingian race of French kings, Les Champs de Jl|br»,the 
Fields of March; under the' Carlovingian, Les Champs de 
fMai^ the Fields of May; and finally, Fas tkats Qeneraux^ ibe 
States General. In Tacitus, Hist. b. iv. s. 15, Civilis is applaudr 
ed by the clangour of arms; and Yeroingetorix, after haranguhig 
, the soldiers, receives the approbation of the army, signified by 
itriking their lanoes against their, swords. CMar, b. vii. s. 31: 
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(e) From this it is evident that all the states of Germaoj^ 
were not governed by kings. The chief of the comiaunitjr im- 
plies a republican magistrate. The word cMat does not mean 
jl,ci(y, but a state, a peq)le, a body politic. In those states, 
where all important matters were discussed by the people in 
their coUective body, no wonder that the man who possessed 
the powers of persuasion should be the leading demagogue. 
The oratory of the savage was unpolished, but it was animated 
by the emotiotfs of the heart; and the heart is the source of 
forcible and commanding eloquence. Charlevoix seems never 
better :pleased than when he talks of the pathos and eneigy of 
his American orators; and the author of the European Settle* 
ments in America, says, ^^ Their orators are employed in all 
the public councils, and there display those talents which dis- 
tinguished them for eloquence and knowledge of public business; 
in both of which some of them are admirable. The chief 
skill of the orators consists in giving an artful turn to afiairs, 
and in expressing their thoughts in a bold and figurative maa- 
. oer, much stronger than we could bear in this part of the world, 
and with gestures equally violent, but often extremely natural 
and expressive. European Settlements^ vol. l.p. 178. 

Section XII. 
(a) The Salic laiv imposed a pecuniary penalty on such as 
took down a cobvict still alive from the tree or gibbet on which 
lie warsuspended. Even the dead body was not to be cut doivn 
without per||)ission from the judge. A fine was paid for this 
offence. 

(6) The cowards here intended were, most probably, those 
who offered to attend a chief to the wars as his faithful fol- 
lowers, and afterwards deserted. Men of that description were 
accounted infamous. Cassar, b. vi. s. 22. By a law of the 
Lombards, the freeman, who was summoned to defend his 
countqp against a foreign invasion, and refused to carry anns 
in that pressing exigence, was adjudged guihy of a capital 
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crime, and sofiered as a traitor. Among the CanadiaDs^ the 
man who attaches himseir to a leader; and, having sung the iVar- 
song, reAises to perform bis engagement, is never safe from the 
ifidignation of his countrymen; at least, he is disgraced for evei*. 
Charlevoix, letter xiv. * - 

(c) The Grermans distinguished the crimes which were pre- 
judicial to the state, such as treason and desertion, from coward- 
ice, which they ranked with those unnatural passions that ou^t' 
never to be heard of in society. The enemy of his country was 
punished as a public example. ^ Private vices, in themselves base 
and flagitious, were considered as disgraceful to the guilty, not 
as an extensive mischief, and therefore swept away from the 
notice and the memory of man. Ignominious ofienders ^were 
suffocated in mud, and Iheir bodies were concealed f^m sight, 
to be forgotten as soon as possible. «This distinction of crimes 
and punishments continued so long, that, by a law of the Burgun« 
dians, the wife, who proved false to her husband, was in «like* 
manner put to death in the mud. Si qtia mulier^ marUwn V^m, 
cut legitime pmda est^ dimiserit, necetur in Into. Burgundian 
Loirs, tit. zxxiv. This practice of the Germans calls to mind 
the puntsfament for parricide among the ancient Romans. The 
person convicted of that crime was hooded, as unworthy of the 
eomanon light; sewed up alive in a sack, with an ape, a cbg, and 
a cock; and, in that condition, thrown into the sea, Or^intoHhe 
next lake or river. Cicero has described this mode of punkb- 
ment. The parricide, he says, was sewed in a sack, that he ' 
who murdered the author of his being, should no lo&ger enjoy the 
elements, by which all things are formed. The law would not 
condemn him to be devoured by wild beasts. Test the nature of 
the animals should be rendered still more ferocious^ nor was it 
deemed proper to throw him naked into the next river, Ie0t, when 
wafted into the sea, his body should pollute tHe waves, that 
purified all things from infection. In this manner the criminal 
was suffered to live, as long as possible, without the open air; and 
be was left to die in such a way, that his bones never totiched 
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the caitb. hni voluenmt m aJmm mo9, f#fte ia is 
dgki; ut fui wm nem$^i undt ^^m ftolw €$$eif carent m refa» 
omniinf , ex qutbUi omnia ntUa e$$e dictmlir. MUmiM ftru 
cof^ objiure^ ne batik quaque^ fwt UuUum scdm M igi M ttUf 
immanimbus uUremuir; nm tic nudM m Jlum$n Jk^^ere^ se, «Mm 
ddati tisent in moce, ipsum pMuerent^ quo camera, qum viotata nuU^ 
txpiari puianlur. /to vimut, dwn poumU^ ut iuten animam de 
€cdo non queant; fto intfritmitir, tif eonim oMh (erra no» ta$ig^. 
fiee the whole passage, Pro SmeIo Jtoseto «dinmiio. 



(d) Id the list or crimesj for which a fine or eompoeitioq 
dio.wed,. homicide, adultery, 'theft, and other personal injiiries 
tvere included. See this Tract, s. SI. The laws, which the 
Geroians establisli in^their new settlements, when thej qaittcd 
their forests, and overran all Europe, are the hest commenlarj 
on Tacitus. They confiroi him in every thing material. A race 
of barbarians, issuing from their woods and marshes, and beariif 
down all before them, would naturally bring with tbena their 
primitive ideas, and transfuse them into all the laws established 
in the conquered country. Whoever will be at the pidns of ei* 
amining their code of laws, will soon perceive, that in their 
various fines for ofiences committed, they attended altogether to 
the quantity of the damage, the malice expressed or implied by 
the deed, and the rank of the* person injured, Brotier, in his 
note on this passage, has given a variety of instances with his 
usual accuracy. The whole would draw this note into too great 
a length. A^^lew examples will be sufficient For stealing a 
sacking calffft fine, besides the real vahie, and the expenae of the 
•ail, was imposed by the Salic law, De FurHs «Arimolium, tit iii* 
For stealing a bull the fine was greater, and for the king's buK 
Mill mora. For a dog of the chase, a considerable sum. Knives 
«rere of mat value with a people unskilled io the mechanic aits. 
By the Salic law, he who stole a knife, was obliged to make 
Destitution, and to pay a penalty. Horses were almost inestima- 
ble apiong^ Saxons, and, accordingly, by their law, De JFWfii, 
lit ir. horse-stealing was made a capital crime; a circamstanee 
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the more singular, as a compoeition was aUowed for honiieidn. 
By the Saiic law, tbert had its different slides o{ guilt; sqeh as 
steaiiog from the ontside o( the house, froin the inside, and if the 
offeoder entered by a counterreit key, the penally io6reas|d. 
If he broke in, and then fled and stolt nothing, he was fined foi 
the damage done by the forcible en^y. ' The bare attempt i^ 
commit a crime was in some instances punished. If a man in- 
tending to give a mortal* wound, misse^ bk blow, the %ilic law^ 
fined him for the malice expressed. For fracturing a skull, the 
penalty was considerable, and still greater if the bone exfoliated, 
and the brain was laid open. By the Salic and Ripuarian lawSf 
homicide had different degrees of guilt, and the composition varied . 
accordingly. For killing a barbarian the fine was moderate; for 
killing a man, and concealing the body, lfa# punishment was 
higher and still increased, if the person slain was sunk in a well, 
or thrown into a pond. The ranks ofttiea were also taken into 
consideration. If a freeman killed a freeman, if a Ripuarian 
killed a Frank, or a Burgundian, he paid the sums established by 
the law; but tiie value of a Roman was fixed at a lower rate% 
Maay more examples might be added; but these short hints will 
serve to show from what source the German emigrants derived 
tbeir potion of crimes and punishments. The fine in Germany 
was a niulqt of ca^ttle, the only riches of the country; but in pro- 
cess of time, when the Roman empire was overturned, and the 
tnvaders became acquainted with money, the fines were peciipiaipy. 
By the Ripuarian laws, instead of the penal sum, called the were« 
gild, the composition might be made in ^ttle, at theilption of the 
offender. 

(e) The pari allotted to the king by the Salic law was called 
ibe^/rsAim, i. e. pox, a payment io the king aseonservator of the 
public peace, by preventing private vengeance for tba ifi|ury re- 
ceived. Montesquieu sees in this passage the origin of (he jiscol 
revenue, or the king's exchequer. He observes further, that, 
when a man was killed )>y accident, or what is called chance- 
loedl^y, Qo/rectol was paid to the king, because for iovoku^tary 
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homicide no vengeance could be demanded bv the friends of the 
deceased. If a man was killed by the fall of a piece of wood, so 
fndum was paid, but the piece of wood was forfeited, as was 
likewise the beast that occasioned the death of a man. SpMt of 
Laws^ b. nx. c. 20. Fron these earlj institutions, all flowing 
from the German manners, the origin of deodahds, well knows 
in our English law, may be clearly seen, 

(/) The whole country of Germany was divided into diflerest 
states. In some of these monarchy was established, and in 
others the republican form of government. The former snbmtt- 
ted to kings; the latter had their chiefs. The case was the same 
with the American savages. An eminent writer says, Though 
some tribes are fSkM in America with a head, whom we call a 
king, his power is rather persuasive than coercive. The other 
fcrcis, which may be conMered as a sort of aristocracies, hare 
no more power. European SetiUmenis in «lAnertca, vol. i. p. 176. 
In. Germany, the leader of armies was elective. In each atate or 
tribe the divisions were, 1st, the people; Sdly, the cantons, or 
shires, as they are called in Britain; Sdly, the vici, or hundreds. 
Magistrates were chosen in general conventions of the people to 
preside in the several cantons and hundreds. Cesar, who seems 
to contradict this, knew that the commander in war had no au- 
thority in time of peace; and thence, perhaps, arose bis mistake. 
Tapitus expressly says, that there were magistrates in the several 
cantons and hundreds; and his account of the matter seems to be 
confirmed b^'the law made by the descendants of the Germaa 
tribes, directing that, accordit^ to andeiU ctufom, an assembly of 
the people should be convened before the Chief or Combs or his 
deputy, and that pleas should be held by the hundredor. Conseiilus 

SBCUNO0M ANTKJUAM C0N8UETUDINEM, fiot Ul Omfll CBlfTEMA 

cordm comitb, out suo misSo, el coram centenario pladiumfittl. 
Leges dSiarfonnorum, tit. xxxvi. lex. 1. 

Section XIII. 
(a) The custom of wearing swords on all occasions prevailed in 
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every country where the C^rmans took possession. That the 
magistrates never went armed, is to^be ascribed to the clergy, 
who, for many centuries, presided in the courts of justice. The 
Romans, it is well known, never wore their swords but in time 
of war or upon a journey. 
* 

(b) This seems to be the origin of chivalry, that famous iVi- 
stitutioo, which spread^over the greatest {lart of Europe in the 
eleventh century. It is related «f Charlemagne, that he gave a 
sword with great pomp and solemnity to his son, prince LoQisy 
La Bletterie says, that a ceremony, little different from that now 
before us, is still subsisting in many parts of Germany. When a 
young page has passed the time of life for his employment, the 
prince whom he served gives a grand entei^yiment, and, in the 
presence of his courtiers, receives homage from his page, and 
then girds a sword on his side, and, sometimes makes him k 
present of a horse. This is called giving the right to carry arm$k ' 
Brotier observes, that the sons of kings often received a plksenf 
of arms from a foreign state; and, in conformity to that custom,. 
AuDOiN, after a signal victory, was desired by the Lombardii to 
admit his son, who had signalized his valour in the field of battle, 
to dine at the same table with his father: but the conqueror made 
answer, that it could not be till the young prince received a sword 
from some foreign potentate. Warnefrid, 2>e Gestit Langobardo' 
mm, lib. u s. 23. 

(c) When the yoong men of Rome attained the i^^e of seven* 
teen years, they changed their dress called the prcBtexta^ for the 
tpga vNtZis, the manly gown. On that occasion the youth was 
conducted by his friends into the Forum (or sometimes into the 
Capitol), where with much solemnity he changed his habit, and 
the day was called dies ttrociitii, or the day on which he ^as 
capable of being a cadet in the army. The young German wA, 
JO like manner, introduced to the public by his relations. He 
then received a shield and a spear, and this is properly compared 
to the manly gown of the Romans, The same ceremony wu 
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obseired by the Scandinavians. At the age of fifteen Ihetr yMbg 
men became their ovr n maaten/ by rteeiting a sword, a buckler, 
and a lance, and this was perforoied in som» public aMcliof^ See 
jybrtAem JbavfxiiiUy vol. i. p. 197. ' • 

• • 

,(({)' We have seen that thl^ chiefs among the Gauls, and also 

the Canadians, had a train of young adventurers, who listed b 
their service. See s. It, note (6). Fidelity, no less than mattial 
bravery, was the pride and ghry of the followers, who volun- 
tarily entered into the army. The respect with which they were 
* beheld by their countrymen, was such, thai if any one of them 
was killed or wounded, the composition was three Uoms moit 
than the sum paid in the ease of a common freeman. 

(e) War was the ruling passion of all the northern nations. 
Among such a people it can not be matter of wonder, that the 
diief, who led them on to danger and heroic fortitude, sbouU 
be idolized by the soldiers. In Gaul, the warrior had a trab of 
clients and followers in proportion to his fame in arms: that was 
the only mark of grandeur known amongst them. Caesar, b. vi. 
S. l4. It was the same amongst tha Scandinavians, and we see 
in Charlevoix that the Americans followed their leaders with 
equal ardour. 

Section XIV. 
(a) When Chonodomarus, king of the Alamanni, was tikea 
prisoner by the Romans, his military companions, to the number 
of two hundred, and three of the king's inost intimate frieadi^ 
(hinkingit a flagitious crime to live in safety after such aa etent, 
sumiodered themselves to be loaded with fetters. Arnmian. 
Marcellin. b. xvi. c, IS. There are instances of the aatne kind 
fat Tacitus. 

(6) It appears from Caesar's account, ttat ttey had another 
wa^ of eiercising their courage, when their nation was in a Mite 
of profound peace. They deemed it highly konouMUe to lay 
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waste the country all aroand their firontier, conceiving that, to ex* 
teruioale their neighbours, and suffer none to setlle near them, 
was a proof of valour. They had still another kind of emploj- 
ment: robbery bad notbtog infamous in It when committed out 
of the territories of the state ^ which they belonged; they con- 
sidered it as a practice of great use, tending to exercise their 
youth, and prevent sloth and idleness. Cassar, b. vi. s. 22, The 
custom ofearryii^ arms in the service of foreign states, during a 
long peace at faoine, was in vogue among the Scandinavians. 
^^ The more valiant among them, unable to lie inactive, till their 
l^wo country should offer them new occasions to enrich and signal- 
ixe themselves, entered into the service of such other nations* as 
were at war. This was a general custom among all the Teutonic 
and Celtic nations; and ancient history affords us a thousand exam^ 
pies of it.'' Jfarthem ^SniiquUies^ vol. i. p. 234. 

(e) From the libersdity of the chieftain in granting presents to hia 
followers, Montesquieu deduces the origin of vassalage. Fiefs, <qr 
fie^dal allotments of land, did not subsist in Grermany. Thechieft 
or princes had nothing to bestow but arms and horses; feasts and 
plenty of provisions. This was the whole wealtli of the Oeriiia« 
warrior in his own country; this was what he imparted freely to 
his followers. In process of time, when those fierce invaders took 
possession of large tracts in the conquered countries, the followers 
of the chiefs, bo longer content with feasts, and presents of horses 
and arms, demanded allotments of lands, which at first, were ikiv- 
BFiciAav only, and afterwards for life. In time they becamf 
bcfeditary, with coi^itioos of military service annexed to th^ 
^ant. Hence the origin of the FEUDAL SYBTKM. Sfirit if Lam^ 
b. XXX. eh. S, «nd 4. See Dr. Robertson, CAarles F. p. 960,^63. 
See Abb6 Millot, EUmmt de VHUtoire de France, wo\. i. p. 19Q. 
We find in Charlevoix, that the American chieftains were under 
the same obligatioB to bestow presents on the men who boiled tb^ 
«ar*ike«le, and toofc vp the haichet in their service. Charlevoix, 
letter xiv. t 

VOL. V. 4^ 
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Section XV. 
(q) Tbe literal meaning of the original is, They do noi pan 
much q[ their time in huntings but more rfit in eluggiek Hknem. 

NON MULTUM VENATIBU8, PLUS PER OTIUM TRAN8I6UNT. Tllis^ 

at the first blush, seems to contradiol Csesar, who says^ iiook tL s. 
20, t^eir whole life is addicted .to* hunting and war. To recon- 
oiie the two authors, Lipsius, and others sinee his time, propose 
to leave out df the original textthe negative word nan. This, per- 
haps, would be right, hut tbe meaning of the passage is clear with* 
out an J' alteration; They hunted during a few months of the jear, 
and then gave up ail their time to the sports of the chaee« In that 
pursuit consisted their actual employment The rest of the year 
was loitered away in sleep and wine. The same custom prevail- 
ed among the American savages. Hunting, fishing, sleep, and 
drunkenness filled the whole round of their time. See Cbaile- 
Toix in sundry places. A writer, who has left us a Latin His- 
tory of Canada, says, when not engaged in hunting, or on a jour- 
ney, the Canadians sit on the ground, or lie stretched in stupid 
repose, leaving all household affairs to their women, who are 
obliged to toil and labour; while the men think such menisl 
offices beneath their dignity. See Creoxius, £Ril. Canadmnt^ 
p. 66. 

(6) In all the striking characters recorded in histoiy or drawn 
by .the poet\ or the orator's pen, we see a mixture of opposite 
qualities. Cataline, as described by Cicero, or by Sallust, is not 
tbe most wonderful instance even in civil society. Among rude 
and savage tribes, where nature works without restraint, tbe cofl- 
trast is obvious. Eveiy thing is in the extreme: peace and war, 
activity and sloth, love and hatred, all take their torn, and show 
themselves without disguise. No moderation, no gradual trtDsitiott 
from one passion to another. Every thing is done on tbe impulse 
' of the moment, and rep.ugnant desires seem to lie blended together. 

(c) Brotier finds in this passage the origin oi tributes, by which 
lie must be understood to mean voluntaiy contributions. Ae 
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Romans imposed a tribute, and other imposts under various nances 
ot sHpendia md vedigdHa^ on all the conquered provinces. In 
Germany, where no man had a fixed possession of landii und 
property was disregarded, the chiertains were obliged to: main- 
tain their followers or compaj^ions in war. But plunder and ra- 
pine were the only revenue of the chief. To enable him, how-, 
ever, to support his rank, the difierent states (ci vitates) sent him 
voluntary presents of corn and cattle. Wheii migrations were 
afterwards spread over Europe, the soldiers, after every Mj^tory, 
claimed their share of the booty, and soon obtained a portion of 
lands, but those lands were for the benefit of the individual, and 
at first for a year only. When they were made estates for life, ^nd 
afterwards hereditary, every tenant of a certain portion of land was 
bound to attend the king in his army for forty days every year. 
That personal attendance growing troublesome, the tenant Com- 
pounded with the crown for a pecuniary satisfaction, which in 
time, was levied by assessments under the name of icutage, /ol- 
Ita^ef, or tubsidies. But even these were not to be levied with* 
out the consent of the common council of the realm. King John 
was obliged so to declare in his Magna Charta. See Black- 
stone, vol. i. p. S09 and 310. The same law was in force on 
the continent. When William the Norman desired a supply 
from the barons of his country, in order to assert his claim to the 
crown of England, they told him that the Mrmans were not bound 
to serve in foreign wars, and no consideration could induce them 
to raise a supply. See St. Amand, Historical Essay an the Ijt^ 
gisUUice Power ^ p. 102, When the French monarchy became after- 
wards greatly enlai^ed, no aid or subsidy could be levied with- 
out the consent of the three estates in their general assembly. 
The first blow that was given to the liberties of France, was, Rs 
Philip db Comines observed, in the reign of Charles VII. when 
the nobles agreed that the king should levy money upon their ten- 
ants for the venal consideration of their having a share of the sunv 
•o collected. The historian adds, that the king gave a wouncf to his 
country, which would continue long to bleed; and, be asks with 
honest indignation, is there a prince upon the earth who has (^w# 
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to raiie t imgle pennj from hit tabjecU w Hhottt tkeomMOt ^tlMK 
who are to pay it? The spirit of liberty hat prevented the tamt 
grief aiice in thit country, where, however great the public b«r« 
tbens, the rule hat ever been, that no impost shall be eiacted with» 
out the contenf'or parliament; and thus the idea of volnntaiy Irt- 
hutet, which came originally out oC the woods of Qermany, re- 
mains io force at tjiis hotir. 

(i) These military presents were not peculiar to the Oermauf . 
llie Romans had their civic crown, and other marks of diatincCiov. 
Pliny the Elder relates, that Siccius Dcntatus, tribune of the peo- 
ple under the consolship of Sp. Tarpeius and Aul. Aurius, A. 
U. C. 400, not long aAer the expulsion of the Tarquins, was ea* 
gaged In one hundred and twenty battles, and returned with five 
and Ibrty wounds, all honourably received in front and not one be* 
bind, and that for his valour he received eighteen lances, twenty* 
five rich accoutrements, three gold chains, and twenty-six civk 
or mural crowas. Pliny, b. vii. s. S8. 

(e) This was a dangerous lessoa, which has beea IbHowed ia 
tftrj age and countfy. Herodian sayv of the Germans ia bis 
time, that they were greedy of money, and always ready for goM 
to barter a peace with the Romaaa. Herod, lib. vi. 

Section XVI. 
(o) Ptolemy, who published his System of Geographj aader 
the Antonines, near half a centary after Tacit^ai reckons no lesi 
than ninety cities in Germany; but those cM^is most be under- 
stood to be a number of huts, like those of the American savigM. 
Ammiaaus Marcellinus, an author more to be relied upon, wh6 
wrote the history of the Roman wars in Germany, does not men- 
tion a single city. He says, on the eontrafy, that the Germans 
t^eheld the Roman cities with an eye of contempt, and caHed 
them so many tepulchres encompassed with nets. Oppiia at 
arofg^daia nHit buata dedtnant MareeU. lib. >vi. c. ». TUm 
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idea of regular cities was not knomi in Gennanj till after the time 
of Charlemagoe. See CluveriuSf Germania «Aiftftfo, lib. i. 

(6) The vacant space of ground which encompassed the house^ 
was that celebrated Salic land that descended to the male issue, 
and never to the female line. For more of this see sect. u. and 
note (/). 

(e) Lafitau, in his account of the American savages^ says, that 
iheir dwellings are the abode of poverty and the most wretched 
ignorance; and, if we except the natives of Peru and Meiico^ 
who had the skill to build their cottages with stone, all the vari- 
ous tribes are content with miserable huts, such as the Honnas, 
In their descriptions of Africa, called Mapalia and 7*ugto*ui. la., 
some parts, towards the south as welt as the north, the peopW take 
shelter in subterraneous caverns, formed by the hand of nature, and 
sometimes constructed by themselves. The EdAnaux^ who in- 
habit near Davis's Strait in California, aitd Nova Zembia, pass 
the whole winter in those deep recesses, without ever venturing 
into the open air. LaStau, Mtturs dea Sauoages SntiiquaiM^ vol. 
it. p. 6. See Ellis's jTmbon's Bay. Dr. Robertson tells us, tiiat 
some of Ae American tribes were so extremely rude, and had ad*- 
vanced so little beyond the primeval simplicity of nature, that they 
had no houses at all. During the day, they take shelter from the 
scorchiug rays of the sun under thick trees; at night they foiui a 
shed with their branches and leaves. In the rainy season they 
retire into caves, .^irns^ by the hand of nature, or hollowed out 
hy their own induftn History cfJimerica^ t^o edit voL ii. p. 
173. See Kircher's Mtndus Subtemmem^ lib. viii. wbfew there 
are many curious particulars concerning the Gkrmans in their 
subterraneous caverns. The same custtom was observed^ among 
the Scythians. Pomponius Mela says, that during the extreme 
severity of the winter, they dwell under ground in nfttural 
caves, or in dens formed by their own labour. . Mela, De SUu 
OrbUy lib. ii. cap. 1. The mansions of the Germane were such 
as Ovid describes in the first rude ages of the world: "* 
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-Domus antra fuenint» 



£t densi frutices, et jianclx corlice virgc. 

Mktamokfb. lib. i. 



Section XVII. 
(a) This mantle, or sacrum, is often called bhbno by Latin ao- 
tbors. The reason is given by Ciesar, who says, that the Oer- 
mans are clothed in the skins or animals called Rhehoiies; but 
tbe mantle was so short, that it left the greatest part of the body 
iMked. fdHbus out pamis Rkenonum /eginnentif lUunhir, magu^ 
eorpotia parte fwdd, Cesar, b. vi. s. 20. See a similar account 
of the Suevians, the most warlike of all the Grerman natiofls, 
CsBsar, b. it. s. 1; and see Pomponius Mela, b. iii. s. 3. Who- 
ever would know more of the German dresses, will find a full 
«Gconnt in Pelloutier, Hisioire des Cebei, b. ii. s. 6. 

(6) The most improved of the American tribes dwell in mean 
and simple huts, contrived merely for shelter. They are wiAoat 
windows, and have a large hole in the middle of the roof, to give 
• vent to the smoke. There tbe American, when war and the 
chase are over, hovers over the fire, and dozes away his time in 
torpid indolence. See Dr. Robertson, HuL oj America^ b. iv. aad 
Charlevoix, jHMitm. 

(c) Cluverios, the celebrated geographer, in his Gerauntus A- 
ligiKi, describes tbe tight dresses of the Germans, in such piaio 
terms, as will not, in point of delicacy, admit ofa translation. The 
loose attire of the Sarmatians was, however,, adopti^d by some of 
the German settlers on the western side of the Rhine. 

Bt qui te Uxit tmitantur, Sarmata, braccis» 
Vaogionei^ Batavique tnteei. 

Ufoiv, Ob. i. T. 430 

Vangionei^ like looae Sanliatiaiis drett, 
Hlw with tough hides their btavny tbtgfaa inrest 

Rowi'a LiTois. 
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(d) The people bordering on the Baltic, and also on the North- 
ern Ocean, called by Tacitus the Exterior Sea, were not only cu* 
nous in their choice of furs, but studious to embellish them with 
shells and shining stones, and fragments of the scales of the vari- 
ous fish found in those seas. In like manner the Eskimaux savages 
of America, the Greenlanders, and all the rude inhabitants of (he 
northern regions, are clad in furs, stained with a variety of cofours. 
This practice is still continued with regard to the ermine, which is 
spotted with black lamb's skin. According to Cluverius, the wo- 
men in Saxony, in P.russia, Livonia, and in general throughout 
Germany, wear shifts without sleeves, and leave the bosom bare. 

Section XVIII. 
(a) In this passage Tacitus seizes the opportunity to commend 
the noble simplicity of the German marriages, in order to past a 
pointed censure on the nuptial ceremonies established at Rome, 
and the facility with which both sexes violated the marriago vow. 
Montesquieu, in his compendious manner, has shown the progress 
of vice till it triumphed over the office of the censor, and estab- 
lished an entire corruption of manners. The civil wars reduced the 
number of citizens; and of those that remained, few were married. 
Julius Cftsar and Augustus passed theirlaws against celibacy, call- 
ed by Tacitus, Jlnndk^ b, iii. s. 25, the Julian statutes, and by him 
declared to be a feeble remedy. See Spiril o/Laws^ b. xxiii. ch. 21 . 
The lines of Horace stating the same complaint need not be quoted. 
The indignation of Juvenal in his sixth satire is sufficiently known. 
The simplicity and virtue of the marriage contract among the tribes 
of Germanj are gi^en by Tacitus as a striking contrast to the de- 
pravity of Roman manners. The instances in which a plural- 
ity of wives was indulged, occurred but seldom, and even then 
were founded on special reasons. Thus we read that Ariovistus 
bad two wives: the first of the Suevian nation: the second, the 
sister of a king, who courted the alliance of that German warrior. 
Caesar, b. i. s. 63. Montesquieu assigns the same reason (df the 
number of wives among the kings of the first race. SjnrU ofLmos^ 
h. xviii. ch. 24. For a proof of the fidelity of the German wives, 
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tei^e says, thai amo^g the womea who perished with their Jm»- 
baD«Is on that oecasioo, the Rofflaas fjoimd oae haifging llj the 
neck, and her two ebildreiirasteoedW her fieet. Aflsong the wild 
Canadians it appears that women were sot in the same eattma* 
tion as in Germany. The preliminary and the eeeembny of maN 
I liage are eitremely simple. The young man seats himself by the 

> aide of the girl in her own eabin; and if she suffers it withoot 

j stirring from her place, she is held to be eonsenting to the nar« 

riage. The bridegroom gives her various presents; which are so 
many symbols and admonitions of the slavery to which slie is go- 
ing to be reduced; such as a collar and straps to carry burthens; a 
ketde and a faggot, importing that she is to dress the victuals^ and 
. make ft provision of wood. The husband has his own peculiar 
fniictious; be makes a mattress for his wife, builds a cabin for her, 
and passes his time in hunting and fishing. The man who abandons 
his wife without good cause, must expect nothing but insults Croai 
I her relations; and a woman who wantonly leaves her husband 

must pass her time still worse. In some places the husband has a 
right to cut off the noae of the wife who etopes from him. See 
Charlevoix, letter xix. 

(6) By n law of the Saxons, if a woman have male issue, she 
IS to possess the portion she received in marriage during her lifiti 
and transmit it to her sons. L^ga Saxmwm^ tit. vii, JM IkU. 

Sbctiok XIX. 
(a) Seneca considers public spectacles as so maihjf places oTse- 
ductq)n« Nothing, he says, is so dangerous as loitering at aicfc di- 
versions, for, when the heart is softened by pleasure, the passions 
stand ready for the admission of every vice. How is this to be us- 
derslood? I return from those places more avaricious, more am- 
bitious, more luxurious. JV*th3 veto est tamdaimnoiumbcmi imru 
fcfs, fuomtiiiilifiiospectaeiilodesufers. Tme mim per eo h y totem 
fiuSihts vMa mrreimtU. Quid me tsMma$ diunf JiMrior ndto, 
ambiiimerj hmtrimer. Senee. ep. vii. 
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(b) MaiQ}bdiIuu8 and Adgaadestriur, (wo QeraiaD kiogB, are sup- 
poped Jo have been able to write, sioce theif letters to Rome we 
mentioDed, «Aiiiab, b. iii. s. 63, and 88; but their couDtrymea in 
general were rude and illiterate. Many centuries passed before 
reading and writing came into general use. In the middle ages, 
kings and warriorswere not able to write; and it is well known 
that in this country a lord of parliament, was, by law, entitled 
to bis clergy, diough be could not read. The art of writing is 
finely described in the following translation of a passage from 
Liican: 

The noble »rt from Ca^lmus took Us rise. 

Of painting words, and speakifig to the eyes. 

He first in wondrous magic fetters bound 

The airy voice and stopt the flying sound. , 

The various figures, by his pencU wrought. 

Gave colour and a body to the thought. 

But this art was almost wholly unknown in Germanyj and, by 
consequence, lo?e*lettcffs were not is use* 

(c) By a law of the Visigoths, if a woman was guiify of adul- 
tery, but not taken in die fact, it was competent to her husband 
to accuse her before the magistrate; and if the charge was sup- 
ported by evidence, both the offenders were delivered over to the 
husband, to be dealt with as he should think proper. If the hu9- 
band killed both in the fact, it was justifiable. Laws qfth$ Fin- 
galhs^ tin Ih Ad$dtmUi lex. 3. 

(d) The hoir king and flowing was considered as an ornament, 
and therefore by the Salic law, tit zxviii. to cut off the hair of 
an ionocent person, was an injury severely punished. In some 
parts of what is now Westphalia, the women took upon tbem to 
eKecuie justice on the adulteress, following her with stripes from 
village to village, and with small knives inflicting wounds, till 
they left the offender breathless, or at the point of death. See 
an Epistle from St. Boniface, Archbishop of Mentz, to Ethelbijd, 
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king of England, in Michael Alford't Amaki Ecdemm Jbi^ 
Saxcnicai torn. ii. 

(e) Salvien, a priot of BiarseiHct, who wrote in the fiflh cen« 
turjr, has left a remarkable parallel between the manners of the 
Romans and the Germans, at the time when those fierce invaders 
were making their inroads in every quarter of Europe. . The 
progress of vice was snch, that a general corruption of manners 
was diffused through the wide extent of the empiro. Salvien 
says, that the barbarians seemed destined not only to cenqaer, 
but to reform the vises of the age. Wherever the Gotbs and 
Vandals carried their victorious arms, no kind of licentioosttess 
was seen^ except among the old inhabitants. The Romans loved 
debauchery; the barbarians detested it: the Romans considered 
adultery as an elegant fashion; the barbarians thought it a crime. 
See Salvien, De GubemaHone Dei, lib. vii. Juvenal, who wrote 
in the time of Domitian, and is supposed to have died in the 
reign of Adrian, has shown the depravity of the age in which be 
lived; and yet those dissolute manners were tenderly called tin 
way (f the world. Seneca has observed, when enormous vices 
are-grown so general as to be the manners of a people, do remedy 
can be expected. IkrinU isst rtmedio locitf, uU qumj^eranlt «ttio, 
mcre$ twai. 

(/) The facility with which divorces were obtained at Rome, 
introduced an indefinite right of renouncing one marriage and 
embracing another, as often as caprice or a new p^ion dictated. 
The letter of the law was observed, but the spirit was grosst/ 
counteracted. Luatu erat sacra cormMafalkn tmimj says Ibr- 
tial; and the same author, in an excellent epigram, tells as that 
the Julian law against adultery was revived, and yet, in less than 
thirty days, Tbelesina married her tenth husband; if that may 
be called a marriage, which in fact was no better than a legal 
adultery. To such an artful woman, says the poet, the more sim- 
ple vice of a common prostitute is preferable. 
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Jttlia lex populis ex quo, Fautttne, renaU est, 

Atque intnre domos juoa pudicitia est; 
Aut minus, aut certd-non plus tricesiroa lux est, 

Et nubit decimo jam Thelesina viro. 
Quae nubit toties, non nubit« adulten lege est; 

Offendqr nioeclift simpliciore minus. 

Mabtta^ lib. vi. epig. T. 

Chastify was in higher respect among the tribes of Grermanj. 
According to Valerias Mazinius, the Cimbrian women who 
marched with the army into Italy, were all virgins, and assigned 
that reason to Marius, when they made it their request to i>e ad- 
mitted into the vestal order. See this tract, s. 8, note {a\ where 
it will be seen that those women strangled themselves, rather than 
eipose their penons to the passions of the Roman sqldiers. Va- 
lerius Maximus adds, if the gods, on the day of battle, had in- 
spired the men with equal fortitude, Marius would never have 
boasted of his Teutonic victory. Valerius Maximus, b. vi. ch. i. 

(g ) In the Epistle from St. Boniface, already cited in this sec- 
tion, note (d), we are told, that among the VinedianSy a rude and 
barbarous people, the aanctity of marriage was observed with so 
much zeal and mutual afiection, that the wife, on the death of 
her husband, dispatched herself, that her body might be burned 
on the same funeral pile with the man she loved. Procopius {Se 
BeU. Goth, lib. ii.) gives an account of the same conjugal fidelity 
among the Heruli. It is needless to mention the same practice 
among the widows of Malabar, and other parts of India. 

{h) Great liititude was allowed by the Roman law to the pa- 
ternal authority. The father, contrary to all the rights of nature, 
had an absolute jurisdiction over his children. He could con- 
demn them to death. Such a power, nothing short of absolute 
dominion, gave birth to a train of evils. Infants were abandon- 
ed, thrown into rivers, and exposed to wild beasts. See Minu- 
cius Felix, in Odwoio^ cap. fiO. Laws were, undoubtedly, mad^ 
to stem the torrent of licentiousness, but those were eluded by 
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the arte orproenriog abortioB. JuTenal inveighs against tliai 
horrible practice with bia usual spirit: 

Hx umen et partdi tubeunt discrimen, et omnet 
Nutricis tolerant, fortunm urgfcnte, laborei. 
Bed JBcet aurato \ix ulk piierpera lecto; 
Tantum arte* hujui, Untum medicamina potaunt, 
Qiix sterilea facitt atque homines in ventre necandot 
Conducit. 

JmsAt» lat. ri. t. 593. 

Yet theae, though poor, the pain of child-bed bear» 
And, without nursea, their own infiinti rear. 
Tou aeldom hear of the rich mantle apread 
For the babe, bom in the great lady's bed. 
Such is the pow*r of herba; such arta they use 
To make them barren, or their fruit to lose. 

DBTDSJi*a JmrisAK. 

Such were the msuDers of an enKghteoed people, who were so 
prodigal of the name of barbarians to ail the nations round then. 
How much superior was the natural reason, the instinct, it may 
be said, of the German tribes, to the boasted philosophj of Greece 
and Rome! It is remarkable that Pliny the elder apolc^ges for 
the unnatural practice of the Romans. The prolific vigour, he 
says, of some women, who would otherwise be overstocked with 
children, calls for this indulgence. Qjuoniam aKjuarumfctcutiii' 
tMB fkna Uberi$ venia indiget. Lib. xxix; The Germans felt the 
power of parental fondness, and accordingly we see in the Salic 
law (tit. xxviii. De Hcmddm Parvuldrum) that their descend- 
ants imposed various pecuniary fines for cruelty to infants; for kt0- 
ing a woman with child, or a woman not past child-bearing; irith 
many other clauses, all tending to pi^tect the rising generatioii. 
The Americans were not deficient in aSecUori ibr their oaring; 
but it does not appear that they attended to the means of multi- 
plying their numbers. Charlevoix relates an instance of filial 
afiection blended with savage ferocity. An Iroquois, who had 
served in the French army against his own nation, met bis father 
in an engagement, and in the act of going to give the mortal 
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blow, ditoovered w bo be wat. He stopped bis arm, and said to 
bis prostrate father, ^^ The life wfitcb I received from jou, this 
^^ day I give you. Let me not meet yoa again; for now I owe 
^^ you DotbiDg." Charlevois, letter xxi. p. 80. 

(i) Justin says of the Scythians, Justice is cultivated in that 
countiy more through the oisposition of the people, than by de- 
claratory laws. JutiUia gentis tnfenm cuba, non kgibus. Justin, 
b. ii. cb. 3. The same writer adds, It is altogether astonishing 
that natural instinct should teach a savage race, what neither 
moral wisdom, nor the precepts of philosophy, could establish in 
Greece. Elegant manners yielded to uninstructed nature. Ig- 
norance of vice did more among barbarians than all the boasted 
systems of a polished nation. Prorsus tU admirabUe videaiur^ hoc 
iUi$ fio/uroi» dare^ qtwd Graci Umgd iapkntima doctrindj prtz* 
€tpiiKpit jMlosophortm consequi ne^Mtunt, cuUosque mora inadta 
barbarim cottatume auperari. TatUo plus in Ulis frofial vt/torum 
igMTtAio^ qaam ia hii ci^mtio virhUU. Justin, lib. ii. s. 2. 

Section XX. 

(a) Seneca, on the subject of training a youth in the way he is 
to follow, says, if be was born in Germany, be would, even in 
his infancy, brandish hjs little javelin. In another work, he men- 
tions the promptitude of the German mind; the love of arms, to 
which they art bom and br^, their patience and firmness under 
every hardship; and their neglect of all covering for their bodies, 
while they have no retreat to shelter them from the inclemency 
of the weather. Seneca, epist. xxxvi. and, De ha, lib. i. s. 11. 
Charlevoix describes the American children wallowing in dirt, 
and reared in the same manner as the Grerman infants, without the 
help of a nurse; a circumstance mentioned by Tacitus, for the sake 
of glancing obliquely at tbe fashion that prevailed with the Roomo 
matrons, who coasfliilted their children to nurses and Gredc ser- 
vants. For more of this, see the JDioIojfiie coneemiiig OraimTf^ a. 29. 

(b) Tbe age of manhood seems to have commenced at the eiid 
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of their twelfth year. Stout and well-groim boys were capable 
of bearing arms, in a country where the soldier was equipped 
with light armour. Hence King Theodoric says, It is absurd thai 
the young men, who are fit for military service, should be deemed 
incapable of conducting themselves. Valour fiies the age of man- 
hood. He, who is able to pierce the Ibe, ought to combat eveiy 
vice. See Cassiodorus, Epist. 1. Montesquieu observes, that 
Cbildebert II. was fifteen years old, when Gontram his uncle de- 
clared him to be of full age. *^ I have put," he said, ^* this jsve- 
** lin in your hands, to inform you, that I now resign the kingdom 
to your care:*^ and then, turning to the assembly, ^ You see that 
Cbildebert is a man; obey him." Montesquieu adds, that, by the 
Ripusrian laws, at the end of fifteen years the ability of bearing 
arms and the age of manhood went together. The youth had 
(hen acquired the strength of body that was requisite for his de- 
fence in combat Amongst the Burgundians, who made use of 
the judiciary combat, the youth was of full age at fifteen. When 
the armour of the Franks was light, fifteen might be deemed the 
age of discretion. In succeeding times heavy armour came into 
use, and then the term of minority was enlarged. Spirit cflaui^ 
h. xzviii, ch. 26 and S7. 

(c) CsBsar gives the same account. The young men who art 
not acquainted with the union of the sexes, till the age of twenty, 
are highly applauded. Qui dtufttstme. impubens jMrnumaennI, 
iiMuomiiminffrstios/erimlZoudem:Aoc diitdtmimhdipiffiyner^ 
votque cmfirmari pukmi. Intra oimum vero vigetimum foBmmm 
noHHam habmne in iurpMmt habetU tdnu, ^t fieiC fioB. Kb. 
vi.s.20. 

(d) Tacitus uses the words, parts volidasgiie inueeniiir, that is, 
tibey are married equal and robust Brotier understands the ex* 
pression as applying to the equality of conditions, or a marriage 
among persons of equal rank; and he cites laws from the German 
code, annexing penalties to those of both sexes who marry per- 
ions of inferior rank. But the equality here intended by Taci- 
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tus seems from the context to be no other than maturity of years 
in the contracting parties. The distinctions of rank, which took 
place among the Franks in Oaul, were unknown to the German 
tribes in their own country. 

(e) We find in Charlevoix, that, though it be true that there it 
no nation in the world where the female sex is more despised, it 
is equally true that the children belong to the mother only, and 
the father is always held as a stranger to his offspring, while, at 
the same time, he is respected as the master of the cabin. 
Charlevoix, letter xix. In some parts of Asia and Africa, filiation 
was reckoned from the mother only, perhaps because- in those 
countries the real father was equivocal. Among the Germans there 
was not the same room for jealousy. It is true, that the womas 
convicted of adultery was shorn of her locks, and driven out of 
the village; but still marriage was deemed a sacred institution, 
and conjugal fidelity was a female virtue throughout the nation. 
The women reared their infants at their breast, and trusted no« 
thing to nurses 'or servants. The husband bunted, or lounged by 
the fire-side in stupid apthy. He dwelt in one hut with his 
family; but be valued them no more than if they were all assem- 
bled by accident, and for his offspring be felt no solicitude. Filial 
affection was, by consequence, fixed on the mother. # Add to this 
the respect, npth}ng ^sbort.Df veneration, which was paid to the 
sex by all the (different tribes^ These considerations may account 
for the*afl)kitiOn,of the matettnal uncle for his sister's children. It 
was for ihTa. Reason, says Montesquieu, that the early French. his* 
torians irifil so imncli on the affection of the kings of the Franks 
for their sisters, and the sister's children. By the Salic law, the 
sister of the mother was preferred to the father's sister; and, when 
a woman became a widow, she f<ll under the guardianship of the 
female relations of ber deceased husband. Moreover, when a 
man was guilty of homicide, the law allowed^ him to deliver up 
his whole substance, and his relations were to make good the de- 
ficiency. In that case, after the father, mother, and brother, the 
sister of the mother was to pay, as if that was the tenderest tie, 
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W« read in Gregorj of Tours, b. viii. ch. 18 and SO, the rage of 
Gontram atLevigild's ill treatment of Ingunda, his niece: a f?ar 
was carried on bj Cbildebert, her brother, to revenge the injniy 
done to his sister. Spirit of Lawij b. xviii. ch. 28. The seeds 
of these several customs among the Franks are plainly seen in the 
German manners. 

(/) Thus we see that, by custom (the unwritten law of the 
Germans), the Temales were excluded from the succession to the 
lands of their deceased father. What those lands were is clearly 
explained by Montesquieu. While the Franks, h.e says, lived in 
their own country, their whole stock consisted of slaves, herds of 
cattle, horses, arms, and accoutrements. Lands for cultivation 
were assigned to them by the state for a year only, and alter thai 
time it was resumed by the public. What then were the lands 
to which the male issue succeeded? Every hut or cabin had a 
precinct of ground, and that was the estate that descended to the 
sons, or went in the male line. It was called S^uc land, be- 
cause the mansion of a German was called Sax, and the space 
inclosing it Salbac, the homestead. When the Franks issoed 
from their own country, and gained possessions in Gaul, they still 
continaed to give to their new settlements the name of Salic 
land; and bence, the law of the Franks that regulated the cooise 
of descent, was called the Salic law. Rapin has left ns an 
elaborate dissertation on the subject. He takes notice of two dif- 
ferent editions of the Salic law; but the last, itseeilia, is not cor- 
rect. From the former, Rapin states six ruler/Of succession to 
land property. 1. If a man dies without issue, his father orhh 
mother shall inherit. 2. If he leaves neither father nor mother, 
his brodier or his sister shall succeed. S. If there is do sorviviiig 
brother or sister, the sister of his mother shall be entitled. 4. If 
the mother has left nosbter, the sister of the father shall sae^ 
ceed. 5. If the father has left no sister, the next relation of the 
male line shall have the estate. 6. No part of the Salic laad 
shall pass to the females;, but the whole inheritance descends to 
the male line, that is, the sons shall be entitled to the sacc 
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Rapin bas entered into a long discussion, but Montesquieu was 
master of his subjedt, and with the brevity of Tacitus has placed 
the whole in the clearest light. The rule among the Grerroans in. 
their own country was, that the Sauc land should go to the 
sword, and not to the distaff. The daughters were excluded, 
because they passed by marriage into other families. The Salic 
law was founded on the customs and manners of Germany. If the 
lather left children, the daughters were excluded, and the right 
of inheritance vested in the sons. The well-known law of the 
French monarchy, which excludes the female line from the suc- 
cession to the crown, had its origin in the woods of Grermany. It 
18 true that, in process of time, the law of the Franks gave way 
to the civil law; and women, though incapable of performing 
military duty, were allowed to succeed to fieis, which, for that 
reason, were called improper fiefs. The Sauc law lost its force 
in France, except as to the succession to the crown, in which 
respect it has remained inflexible from the earliest period of the 
monarchy to the present time. Spirit of Laws^ b. xviii. cb, 22, 
See also Rapines Dissertation. 

(g) To be possessed of great wealth, by whatever means ac« 
quired, and to be at the same time old without issue, gave the 
highest credit and importance to a Roman citizen. «He was sur- 
rounded by flatterers, who paid their court, and with emulation 
sent handsome presents, in hopes of being made testamentaiy 
heirs, or,, at least, of obtaining a legacy. The advantages of this 
situation were such^ that fathers often renounced their children, 
in order to enjoy the incense of adulation. Rome was divided 
into two classes; the rich, who amused their followers with ex- 
pectations; and the legacy-hunters, who panted for sudden riches» 
Seneca has drawn, as it were in miniature, a striking picture of 
the avaricious sycophant: he is a vulture, lying in wait for a car» 
case. VvUur esf, cadaver exptctat. Horace, Juvenal, and Mar* 
tial, have made both ranks of men a subject of ridicule. See «dn- 
nub, b. hi. s. 85. 
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Sbctiov XXI. 
(•) III the rude state of locictjr, before men bad aojr BottoB of 
ao umpire or magbtrate to decide tbeir differences, it wasaataral 
that eveiy man sboold exercise a right to repel injnriei from him- 
self and his family. It was also natural that be should demand atone- 
ment from the wrong-doer. Resentment is an active principle in 
the frame of man. In the minds of savages it inflamed a spirit 
of revenge. Their relations^ their friends, and their clan, joined in 
the qnarrel. Whole tribes waged war against each other for the 
sake of an individual. Ties of consanguinitf and the sentiments 
of social affection contribnted to aggravate the miscfaiefl Evcij 
vnde nncivilined state was filled with intestine broils. It was the 
fride of a German (and the same maj be seen among the aavages 
of America) to expect redress from the vigour of hia own amu 
He thought it infamous^ says Dr. Bobertson, to give iq> to another 
the right of determining what reparation he should accept, or 
with what vengeance he aboold rest satbfied. It is well known 
that in Britain when a man belongiog to a particular tribe or clan 
committed a murder, vengeance was pursued not only againat the 
offender and his family, but against the whole clan; and this spirit 
of revenge was distinguished by the name of dcad^/sucL During 
the short reign of king Edmund, a law was passed forbidding the 
deadly feud^^except between the relations of the deceased and the 
murderer himself (See Hume's Hiit. App. i.); so late was it be- 
fore men could he taught to resign their natural rights for the sake 
of enjoying a surer protection under a regular government. And 
yet we see some rudiments of civil society, among the .ancient 
Germans. They began to form an idea of a pubTtc interest in the 
preservation of the peace. We have seen in this tract, s. xil and 
io the notes (d) and (e), that a composition for offences was madm 
by a mulct of cattle, andthatthe kingor chiefsof tbe state received 
a fine for the violation of tbe public peace. The savage, wha bo-^ 
fore that time depended on his own martial vigour, was willing (a 
resign his resentment to the direction of the magistrate, and to vc* 
ceive a stated compensation. The spirit ofrevenge was appeased, 
and the deadly feiid of course gave way to tbe new jurisdiction^ 
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(h) This compromise ihr mai»kiugbter «nd other personal 
injuries had the happj effect of evrbing the ferocity of a barba- 
rous race; bat still the principle of the composition was a' satisfac* 
tion to the injured party. Avarice was called in to appease re* 
vengei A debt was supposed to be due for the crime committed^ 
and this i^ars to have been established in flie remotest ages. 
Homer mentions a composition for murder: 



If a brother bleed» 



. On justmtonement we remit the deed. 
A sire the slaughter of bis son forgives; 

The price of blood discharged» the murd'rer lives. 

9th Ilmd, V. r43.. 

And again in the description of Achilles's shield: 

There in the forum swarm a numeroas train. 
The subject of debate a townsman alains 
One pleads the 6ne discharg'd, which one denied. 
And tilde the public and the laws decide. 

18th Iliad, T, 577. 

This mode of composition for crimes and injuries was adopted 
by the various communities in Germany; but their descendant», 
cfier their irruption into Gaul, Italy, and Spain, still claimed the 
right of waging private war for private injuries. Hostilities con^ 
tinned during a number of years, and the animosity of the con- 
tending parties laid « scene of blood. Charlemagne endeavoured 
by a positive law to. id>olish the mischief; but the genius of one 
mad was not sofMent to eradicate a custom so firmly estaUished, 
Sec Robertson, Hi$t. ^ Clerks K vol. i. p. 64. Some of the 
prices settled by the Salic law for a variety of offences may be 
seen in thia tract, s. 12, note (d). By the law of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, the price of the king's head, or his wbrbgild, 
was fixed at 30,000 <&ftmsas, a species of coin whose value is 
ttttcertain. The price of the prince's head was 15,000 thrbmas; 
the bishop's or alderman's, 8,000; (he sheriff's, 4,000; a thane^ 
or clergyman's, 3,000; a eeorle's, 266. Hume's Hiavry^ App. i. 
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(h) Tbc maimer io which the Romant placed thenuelfn aC 
table, difiered from' most other natiooa. Three cooebea called 
triclinia, were raaged in order, but to as to leave the end oT the 
table open for the approadi of the ler? ants. Three persooa lay, 
in eftminate luxury, on each of the coueh^; sonaetimes fimr or 
fire. Horace mentions four: 

S«pe tribut lectis videu conare qustemos. 

Cicero, in Pisonem, says, there was nothing in his bouse neat 
or elegant Five Greeks and often more, lay crowded on oaa 
couch. JVtUiiqnMi&iinclmiftim,iiiU{efayafii. Grmd ^mm $6-^ 
patiin lectidw, tops /rfurer. Tacitus seems never to be belter 
pleased, than when he has opportunity of passing an oUiqae 
censure on the manners of the Romans. Accordingly we bad, 
that the Germans in a more manly way seated themsehrca each 
at his own table. That this was the primitive custom of remote 
ages, appears frequently in Homer; and Virgil, his great imilatar, 
says, 

Hx tacris sedcs epulia; hie arjete csso 
Perpetuis soliti patres contidere mensii. 

£iieid.Tii. V.175 

Tliia WS8 their temple, this their couit oT state; ' 
Here at their ncred feast the fathers aat. 

. Prrr'i Vneu. 

(c) The same love of liquor, with all itf consequentid mis- 
chiefs, have been observed by all travellers among the ssvage 
tribes of America. Charlevoix says, the:.«varice of the French 
dealers introduced drunkenness among "Aem, and that in the 
streets of Montreal, husbands, wives, fathers* mothers, brothers 
and sisters were frequently seen, in a state of intoxication, wor- 
rying one another with their teeth, like so many enraged wolves. 
Charlevoix, Journal of a Voyage to Mrth «Atieriea, letter viii. 
See also the Evropean StlikmerUs in «Anerico, voir i. p. 169. To 
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nippreM the evil consequences of intoxicatioii dmon; the Franks, 
the Sauc law ordaioedi that ifa man were killed at a convivial 
meeting, in company with five or seven, the survivors should con- 
vict one as the oAnder, or jointly pay the connposition for bis 
death. Tit. De HmieU^ m CafmriofaOb. 

(d) Lipsius says, that, when he read Xenophon^s account of 
the Persians {CynfpadiOj lib. viii.), he was struck with the won- 
derful conformity of the eastern nations to the manners of the an- 
cledt Gkrmans. See the speech of Crvifis in a sacred grove^ 
when all were warm with liquor. HisL b. iv. s. 14. Plutarch, 
In his Symporiac9i b. vii. qu. 9, observes, that it was the custom 
of the Greeks, as well as the Persians, to debate of state afimrs at 
their convivial meetings. He refers to a passage in Homer, 
where Nestor advises Agamemnon to prepare a feast, and then 
hear the ablest counsellor. F\)r this Phitarch gives a reason: 
There is, be says, a winetess drunkenness excited by anger, ma- 
lice, ambition, and other turbulent passions; but wine rather 
overcomes the bad affections, and stirs and agitates the gene- 
rous emotions of the heart. Among the American savages, when 
any business of consequence is transacted, they appoint a feast 
upon the occasion, of which almost the whole tribe partakes. 
£ttropeaii Stttlements in Jlfnerieay vol. i. p. 178. 

Section XXIII. 
(il)PKny the elder observes, that the Egyptians had their in- 
toxicating 4iquor distilled from grain, which their country produ-' 
ced' in. great abundancel But while the Earth thought that she 
was yielding large crops^df com, the wit of man, ever ingenious 
in new modes of vice^^ derived the art of making even water an 
intoxicating liquor, tku, mra mtionim soIerHa/ mwiiliim est 
qutmadmodum aqua quoque inebriani. MU. Hist. lib. xiv. s. 29. 

(6) What Tacitus calls lac concrdtm, coagulated milk, Camaf 
calls by the name of cheese. Major pars rictus eonan lacte^ et 
coMo» d oflms amrislU. De JMl. 6att. lib. vi. s. 31. Pliny Ac 
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elder wondcni , that a race of men, who lived so much on milk, 
had not the skill to make cheese. Thejr converted it into a kind 
of whey and buttefi and used it as an unguent. Mu. HiU, b. xi. s. 
96. Sidonius Apotlinaris, in a little poem on the Germans, tdb 
us, that they made use of butter to oil their hair. 

^ Infundunt tcido coman butyro* 

(c) The refinements of the culinary science were unknown to 
the Germans. Pomponius.Mela says, that they fed on the raw 
flesh of animals, either recently killed, or after it was pounded in 
the hide by their feet and hands to some degree of softness. See 
Mela, b. iii. ch. 3. The Romans, on the contrary, studied the 
pleasures of the table, and luxury was in such vogue, that, as we 
are told by Pliny, the price of a triumph was not too much for 
a good cook. The man who by his exquisite skill could enable 
his master to eat up his fortune, was in the highest request Coqm 
irkunphanm preiiis parabwUur; nuUuaque frcptjam fnorlali& (ott- 
maturpluris^ quam quiperUisrimc centum domini mergit. Plin. lib. 
ix. s. n. Statins, in an elegant poem, giving an account of the man- 
ner in which he passed a night with a friend says, they had no 
ftshionable dishes, no rarities from distant climates, and no winei 
of an age to vie with consuls of ancient date. Wretched th^, 
who know the difference between the Phasian bird and the crane 
of Rhodop^; who can tell what kind of gpose has the largest liver; 
why the Tuscan boar exceeds the Umbrian; and on which coast 
may be found the best bed of oysters! 



• Neque enim ludibrla Tentris' 



Hausimu^ tut epulas diverao a sole petitas^ 
Vinaque perpetuis aevo certantia fastis. 
Ah! miseri, quos nosse juvat quid PhasidoA ales 
Distat ab hybernft Rhodopes grue; quis magis anser 
Ezta feral; cur Yhuscus aper generosior Umbro; 
Lubrica qu& recubant conchylia mollius alg&. 

Stat. Sylt. Ub. iv. poem. 6. 

Florus relates, that the Cimbrians, after their expedition over 
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the Alps, lost ill tbeir ferocity by the use of bread, meat dressed 
at the fire, and the delicious wiues of Italy; and, by consequence, 
were more easily defeated by Marius. Floras, b« iii. ch, 3. 

(d) Thus we know, that the Europeans, when they settled in 
North America, soon found it tbeir interest to supply the natives 
with spirituous liquors. They waged a war of gin and brandy 
against the various tribes, some of which have been subdued and 
others almost totally extirpated, by their own drunkenness. See 
Charlevoix, letter viii. The same writer says, that a savage, 
beibg asked by a French officer what he thought the brandy, 
which he loved so much, was made of, gave for answer: ^' It is 
made of tongues and hearts; for when I have drunk of it, I fear 
nothing, and I talk like an angel.'* Letter xxi. p. 83. 

Section XXIV, 
(a) Public exhibitions cost the Athenians more than their Wars. 
At Rome the expense was enormous, and the profession of a 
player was so profitable, that, according to Pliny, Roscius gained 
annually a sum almost incredible. In the luxury of the times that 
followed, immense fortunes were acquired by the public perform- 
ers. 

(6) The rage for gaming, which has been observed among bar- 
barians in almost every quarter of the globe, may be accounted 
for with^much difficulty. The life of a savage is passed in war, 
in hunting, fishing, and in scenes of plunder and rapine. When 
that employment no longer calls for his exertions, he sinks down 
in listless inifelence. The ordinary occurrences of the day have 
nothing to rouse his (acuities. Tired of himself and of languid 
apathy, he wants some object to excite and agitate his passions. 
Gaming answers this purpose. Eirery thing is put to the decision 
of chaApe; hope and fear succeed each other; and joy and rage, 
and pleasure and disappointment, excite the strongest emotions of 
the soul. The danger of losing his whole stock, and even his 
liberty, relieves the savage from the oppression under which he 
laboured. The deeper the play, the more his passions are alarm- 

VOL. Y. 46 
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cd; and that inward cooffiet, that agitatioo of the miiid, is the to- 
centire that makes him delight in gaaoes of chance. Broticr 
quotes a remarkable passage from St. Ambrose, who gives n 
lively picture of a barbarous people engaged at play. The Hm», 
he says, a fierce and warlike race, are always subject to a set €»f 
usurers, who lend them what they want for the purposes of gaming. 
They live without laws, and yet obey the laws of dice. EU am 
$me ligilma stoonl, alut scliut Ugilma Atdin. St. Ambrose adds, 
that when the uniuccessful gamester has lost his all, he sets his 
liberty, and even bis life, upon a single cast, and is aeconoted 
infamous if he does not pay his debts of honour. Upon this prin- 
ciple a person well known to the Roman emperor, suftrcd death 
at the command of the winner. Lafitau has an entire chiyifer 
conceming the love of play among the savages of America. He 
describes their manner of supplying the want of dice, by f(»ming 
the bones of animals to a convenient size, with six faces, but two 
la^r than the rest, one of them black, and the other of a pale 
yellow hue. One half of a village plays against the other, and of- 
ten village against village. They hazard all they have, and fre- 
ouently retire stark naked in the deep snow and rigour of the 
winter. They even stake their liberty, and go willingly into sn- 
vitude. Lafitau cites Father Labat to prove the same custom 
among the negroes of Africa. Jlfours des SauoagUy vol. ii. p. 
338 to 369. See also Charlevoix, vol. ii. p. 12 and IS. Dr. 
Bobertson says, the same causes which so often prompt persons 
in civilized life to have recourse to this pastime, render it die de- 
light of the savage. Both run with transport to whatever is in- 
teresting enough to stir and agitate their minds. Hence the Ameri- 
cans, who at other times are so indifierent, so phl^matie, so 
silent, and animated with so few desires, a& soon as they engage 
at play, become rapacious, impatient, noisy, and almost frantic 
with eagerness. Their furs, their domestic utensils, their clothes, 
their arms are staked at the gaming-table: and when all is lost, 
high as their sense of independence is, in a wild emotion of des- 
pair or hope, they will often risk their personal liberty upon a 
single cast. HUU cf AmUay voL ii. p. 208 and 203. The 
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love of play and dicelis, undoubtedly, a passion of great antiquily, 
and wiU not easily be eradicated. A writer in Cburchill's Voya- 
ges says, he went to St. Cosmo, half a league from Mexico, to 
see the house and gardens of Don John de Vargas: the first finely 
finished, and the seccmd full of fountains. This gentleman keeps 
bis coach and six, spends six thousand pieces of eight a year, 
without any other revenue but what he has ftom cards and 
dice. On some nights he wins thirty thousand pieces of eight. 
Churchill's Voyagesj vol. iv. p. 508. Have not such persons 
been heard of in Europe, and in modem times? St. Ambrose, in 
Ike tract quoted above, assigns the reason: Dice have their laws, 
which the courts of justice can not conquer. Habet it aka suaa 
Uges^ quoB jwra fori non tohmnL See Senftiebius, De Mta 
VtUfWHy p. 14. 

Section XXV. 

(a) See in Tacitus {Armdlsj b. xiv. s. 43) an account of Peda- 
nius Secundus, who had fourscore servants in his family, witl| 
specific names for their several departments. This was called his 
city e8tablishment,/amSia urbana. In the country the Romaiiji 
had their rural slaves under different appellatious. In Gemftuiy 
the slaves were* praedial servants, not indeed at liberty, but an» 
nexed to the soil, glebiz adseripH. Their condition, Brotier ob- 
serves, was the same as that of the vassals, or serfs, who, a few 
centuries ago, were so numerous In eveiy part of Europe. The 
German conquerors, in imitation of the Romans, had their real 
slaves, while those who remained in a state of rural vassalage 
were called lidi. This distinction appears in the Salic law, 
tit. XXX. See in Spelmen's Olossaryy title VtUanm. Villenage 
was a species of tenure manifestly derived from the Germans. 

(6) A composition was paid for homicide; but still, it seems, 
a man might kill his slave with impunity. The Salic law pro- 
vided afterwards, that he who killed the slave of another, was ob- 
liged to pay a certain fine, and the expense of the suit. 
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(c) The slare at Rome when manomilted, was called libkk" 
Tus, and bis deceodants were LiBCRnRi. lo process of time, 
when the Franks, in their new possessions, became acquainted 
with money, the ceremony of enfranchisement was performed by- 
striking out of the slave's hand a derarius, and from that cir- 
cumstance the freedman was called oehariatus. Their rank, 
however, was little higher than that of a slave; and by the Kipua- 
rian law, Ut. Ivii. lex. 4, if a freedman died without issue, bin 
fortune went to the public treasury. 

{i) As often as an opportunity offera, Tacitus has an eye io 
.the manners of his own country. He glances, in this place, at 
Pallas, Narcissus, Icelus, and others of that deseriptioii^ wfce, 
under Claudius, Nero, and Oalba, rose to the first emineaee in 
the state. The tyranny of such men was a galling yoke to every 
liberal mind. Nerva, Trajan, and the Antonines, never trans- 
acted any kind of public business by the intervention of tbeir 
freedmen. We are told that Adrian, seeing one of his slaves 
walking with a familiar air, betiveen two senators, ordered a 
person to go directly and give the impudent fellow a box on the 
face, with this monition, Learn more respect for those, to 
whom you may be transferred as a slave.'' Tacitus informs os, 
that Agricola never suffered his slaves nor freedmen to play the 
part of agents in the affairs of his administration. See lAfe cf 
Jlgricoia, s. 19. It is observed by Montesquieu (Spirit o/Lawiy 
b. XV. ch. 18.), that the freedmen under the emperors paid their 
court to the weaknesses of their masters, and then taught them to 
reign by their vices, not their virtues. It is remaricable that the 
same abuse of power, that prevailed at Rome under the woistof 
the emperors, was also felt in those parts of Germany, where 
monarchy and despotism were established. 

(e) We have here four distinct ranks; the nobles, the men of 
ingenuous birth, the freedmen, and the slaves. In Gaul, accord* 
ing to Csssar, there were two principal orders of men, the dniidt 
and the nobles, the common^people being little better than slaves. 
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Book vi. 8. 12. The Franks, id imitation of their German ances- 
tors, had four classes of men; their nobles, their ingenuous, their 
LiDi, and their slayes; and this, Montesquieu observes, is clearly 
proved by the composition for offences proportioned to the differ- 
ent ranks of the several complainants. Sfwitof Lawiy b. xxx. ch. 
25. See Mtmmres de VAcad. des^Bdkt^LttUrSj vol. xxxvii. p. 
941. * . 

Section XXVI. 

(a) The practice of laying out money at exorbitant interest, 
and exacting payment with harsh severity, was an ancient griev- 
ance at Rome, and a perpetual cause of clamour and sedition. 
Laws, it is true, were made at various times to suppress the mis- 
chief; but those taws were eluded, because, as Tacitus says, the 
public good gave way to private emolument. See «41111119, b. vi. 
s. 16, and note (a). 

(b) The critics make it a question, whether it should be per 
inc€$ or per vicos^ But whether we^uoderstand that the Germans 
cultivated the lands by turns, or removed to different places, the 
difference does not seem to be material. It is, however, ascer- 
tained by Caesar, that the magistrates portioned out yearly to 
every canton or famjly a quantity of land In what part of the coun- 
try they thought properj and in the next year removed to some 
oUier spot Many reasons are assigned for this practice; 
lest seduced by habit and continuance, they should learn to prefer 
tillage to war; lest a desire of enlarging their possessions should 
prevail, and prompt the stronger to expel the weaker; lest they 
should become curious in their buildings, in order to guard against 
the extremes of heat^ and cold; lest avarice should get footing 
among them; and, in fine, to preserve contentment and equanimi- 
ty among the people, when they find their possessions nothing 
inferior to those of the most powerful. De BeU. OaU. lib. vi. s. 21 . 
See Duncan's C«sar,b. vi. s. 20. Horace describes the Scythians 
wandering in like manner, from place to place, and never occu- 
pying the same spot for more than a single' year. 
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Gtmpettm mtliin BcythK» 
Quoniin pUuttra vagu rite trabunt domoij 

Yivunt, et rigid! Gets, 
Immetata quibui jttgerm libem 

Frugei et Ccrerero ferant. 
Nee cttltun placet longior aonuA. 

Ub. iii. ode 24. 

(c) In the fifBt ages of the world, the year was distingQisbed 
bj two seasons only. Moses mentions seed-time and hanrest, 
summer and winter. Otnuit, ch. viii. In process of time, die ex- 
ertions of indostry marked out other periods; but all that the Ger- 
mans wanted of the earth was com and grain, and, the hanrest 
being over, they had no fruits to expect in autumn. Brotier says, 
the Germans at this day have no distinct word in their language 
for the autumnal season. The term that satisies them is hkebst, 
harvest Beyond that period, the ancient Germans knew no pro- 
ductions of the earth, having neither orchards nor fruit-trees; 
and accordingly the Anglo-Saxon language has no name fiv 
autumn. That word in English was borrowed from the Latin. 
The/aO qftke Itcf is a paraphrastical expression, denoting that 
season of the year by the decay of nature, not by the maturitf of 
her fruits. 

sectior xxyn. 

(a) The simplicity of the Germans is placed by Tacitus, as 
often as the occasion permits, in direct contrast to Roman luxniy 
and magnificence. Pliny relates, that Caecilius Claudius Isido- 
rus ordered for himself a pompous funeral, which cbst a sum al- 
most incredible. Bookxxxii. And the same author says, that Anbxa 
does not produce in a whole year the quantity of spice consooied 
by Nero at the funeral of Poppsea. Book xii. The Romans 
borrowed their superfluous pomp from the eastern nations, and 
particularly from the Persians, who did not bum the dead bodies,* 
but deposited them in sepulchres of superb stracturo, where they 
heaped an immense quantity of spices, and a profusion of rich 
ornaments. Phtarch mentions at the funeral of SyHa two bun* 
dred and ten plates of exquisite spices, and the images of SjDa 
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and his lictor constracted with frankiDcense and ciofiftmon. The 
foUemng lines in Lacan, describing the Ust honours paid by Cor- 
ndia to the remains of Pompey the Great, happily illustrate the 
custom of the Romans: 

Collegit vestes miserique insi^i» Magni, 
, Armaque, et/impressas auro, quas gesserat oUid, 
Ezuviaa, pictasque togas, velamtna summo 
Ter conspecta Jovi, funestoque intulit igni. 

Phabsai.. lib. is. 7. 175, 

To her lord's shade she builds a funeral pile. 
And decks it proud with many a noble spoil. 
There shone his arms with antique gold inlaid. 
There the rich robes, which she herself had made; 
The relics of his past victorious days 
Now this his latest trophy serve to raise. 
And in one common flame togetlier blaze. 

RowK, b. iz. V. 294. 

(6) The things which a German valued most were his arms 
and his horse« These were added to the funeral pile, with a 
persuasion that the deceased would have the same delight in his 
new state of existence. Hence the same custom in almost every 
quarter of the globe, particularly in the northern parts of Europe. 
It is true that Tacitus'does not expressly tell/ us that the Germans 
believed in the immortality of the soul; but in sect. 39, we find, 
that they had a conception of a Supreme God, the governor of the 
world; regnatorxmnum Deus^ ccBtera subjecta cUque parentia. And 
since it is evident, tbat the Icelandic mythology attributed to the 
Deity infinite power, boundless knowledge, and incorruptible jus* 
tice; since it appears that they did not allow the Divinity to be 
represented under any corporeal form, nor to be confined within 
the inclosure of walls; and since they were taught to offer up their 
adoration in woods and consecrated forests; it may be fairly in- 
ferred from that striking coincidence in the religious opinions of 
both nations, that the belief of a future state was part of the Ger- 
man creed. See Jfarthem JhUiquUies^ ch. v. We read that in 
the tomb of Childeric, king of the Franks, his spear, his sword. 
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with his other wirlike weapons, and even his horse's bead, were 
found in his tomb. An human skull was also dtsoovered, soppo«* 
ed to be that of his faithful follower. See Montfaucon l^Mamk- 
men» ie la ManarthiB fVonpoue, torn. i. p. 10. Lafitau, Charle- 
voix, and other travellers, describe the same notions of a future 
state, and the same funeral ceremonies, among the savages of 
America. Dr. Robertsoh says, as they imagine thai departed 
spirits begin their career anew in the world whither they are 
gone, they bury together with the bodies of the Head, their bow, 
their arrows, and other weapons used in hunting or war; they de- 
posit in their tomb the skins or stuffs of which they make garments, 
Indian com, venison, domestic utensils, and whatever is reckon- 
ed among the necessaries in their simple mode of life. HitL cf 
Amaica^ vol. ii. b. 4. See also Ewnfftogi SeUUmenU m «Ancrica, 
vol. i, p. 183. Virgil describes a funeral oeremony exactly simi- 
lar to that of the Qermans. 

At piut iEneu ingenti mole tepulchiTiin 
ImpoDit, suaque arma viro, remunique tubamque. 

JEvxni. lib. vL t. 2S2. 
Tliis done, to toleniiiise the warrior*! doom. 
The pious beiv raited a lofty tomb. 
The tow'ring top his welUknown entigns bore, . 
His arms, hia once loud trump and tAp'ring oar. 

PnT*S VlBSIL. 

(c) Sentiments of a similar kind occur in Seneca, and, per- 
haps, the distinguishing critic may trace some resemblance in the 
expression. A year be says is allowed to female grief, not with 
intent that the whole time should be so employed, but tbat it 
should not be protracted longer. No time is presc^bed to the 
men, because none is proper. .AhfiMm/emsntt ad lugendum eon- 
stUuere tnajores, nan ut tamdiu lugennt^ ted ne dtultus; viri» iml- 
lum legitimum tempua est, quia mdbm kamsttmk Epist. 64. In 
another place, he says, Our ancestors did not forbid grief and 
mourning, but they fixed the bounds; observing a just mean be- 
tween the tenderness of affection and the rules of reason: they 
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wisdj 8aid, Feel regret for yoar frieods, but conquer it Majo* 
re» nastri non prohUmerunt luetus^ sedjinierunt: oplmum inter pU" 
totem et rationem temperamefOum est, et sentire desidmum^ tt cppri- 
mere. De Consol. leap. 15. He talks in another place of birds 
and other animals that loye their young with ardent aiTection; 
but their love dies with their offspring. This, he says, does not 
become a man: let him continue to remember, but let him cease 
to grieve. MemmissB per$everetj lugere deeinat, Epist. 99. The 
tame rule has tilken place among the American savages. Lafitau 
observes that the women vent their grief in songs of bitter lamen- 
tations, and floods of tears; but the men consider that excess as a 
weakness beneath their dignity. They sit in pensive silence, 
and grieve inwardly; sensible of their loss, but not unmanned 
by tenderness. The author of the European SetttimerUs m 
•Omerica says, the women lament the loss with bitter cries, and 
the most hideous bowlings, intermixed with songs, which cele- 
brate the great actions of the deceased, and those of his ances* 
tors. The men mourn in a less extravagant manner. JStfrogpecin 
Settlements in America^ vol; i, p. 183. 

Section XXVIII. 

(a) We are now come to what may be called the second part 
of this treatise. The author has taken a survey of the general man- 
ners, and he now proceedji to give a distinct account of the several 
states that occupied the various divisions of the country. It has 
been observed (s. i. note a), that the Upper and Lower Germany, 
which lay on the sideof Oaul, GaUia Cisrkenana^ is not compris- 
ed in this inquiry. It is Germany beyond the Rhine, Germania 
Tranerhentmay that the author intends to describe. He begins 
bis chart near the head of the Rhine, and follows down the cur- 
rent of that river fO its mouth, where it discharges itself into the 
German Ocean. From that place be proceeds eastward along 
the coast of the Baltic to the Vistula, or the Weissel. Tacitus 
accedes to the opinion of Julius Cassar, who says, that formerly 
the Gauls exceeded the G^ermans in military fame, often made war 
upon them, and, abounding in people, sent several colonies over 
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the Rbioe. Accordiogly the Volcjb took postenioo of ibe fertile 
plains in the neighbourhood of the Hereynian fomt, known to 
Greek writers by the name of Orckiia. They were distiogniah* 
ed by their bravery, and no less remarkable than the Germaas for 
their poverty, their abstinenee, and laborious way of life. Cmsar, 
De BdL OaU. lib. vi. s. S3. It it worthy of notice, that Tacitns 
calls Ciesar the most respectable of authors, summus auctobom» 
and yet in some instances, dillers from him. It is therefore ten- 
sonable to conclude, that whenever a variance arises betweea 
them, Tacitus did not wilfully seek occasion to contradict a wri- 
ter of great authority. Many years had passed since Cesar threw 
his bridge over the Rhine; the Romans bad penetrated farther 
into the heart of the country; new channels of information were 
opened, and time had, probably, wrought many changes, 

(6) The Hereynian Forest, according to Caesar's account, was 
about nine days journey in breadth; that being the only way of 
computing it, as the Germans were ignorant of the use of mea- 
sures. It began from the confines of the Helvetians, tbe Nemetes, 
and Ranraci, and eitending towards the Danube, reached tbe ter- 
ritory of the Dacians; and, turning thence from the banks of die 
river, covered a vast tract of country. Numbers travelled six 
days into this forest, yet no one pretended to have reached the 
farthest limit, CsMar De Bell. OaU. lib. vi. s. S4. Pliny tbe elder, 
who had been in Germany, gives a description pftfais prodigious 
forest, lib. i^ri. s. S. Gronovius and other commentaton fay, that 
the German word is HtrisemDoUj importing the Ibrest of stags. Tbe 
Romans softened the bartiaroos sound to their own idiom, byca/- 
ling it Uereynia Siha. It is now cut down in many places, or par- 
celled out into woods, which go by particular names, such as the 
Black Forest; La Forit de Hartz. Some of the woods in Bohemia 
are supposed to be a remnant of the Hereynian forest The Hel- 
vetians inhabited originally what is now called Switzerland, with 
a wide tract of country eitending towards Lyons. The time when 
they migrated into Germany can not now be ascertained. It is 
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known, bowerer, thai tbey settled in Oermanj near the Hercynian 
forest, and occapied the country now called Suabia, between the 
Rhine, the Mmnas, or the Metn, and the Black forest 

(c) The Boians were originally a people of Gaol, bordering 
on the Helvetians, in the country now called the Bouifaonnois; 
The time of their migration into Germany can not be fixed with 
precision. Livy mentions a colony of Gauls sent into Germany 
in the reign of Tarquioius Priscus. He says, that AmbigatuS| 
kingofthe Bituriges, who reigned over the Celt«, being the 
third part of Gaul, 'sent bis sister's son Sigovesus into the Her- 
cynian Forest, in order to discharge a redund9nt multitude' from 
his own dominions, which at that time, were greatly over-peopled. 
Book V. B. 34. It is most probable that the Boians and Hel- 
vetians joined in that expedition. La Bietterie is of opinion that 
the Boians occupied part^'of what is now called Bohemia. He 
says, the old German term hdm or haim signifies habitation, and 
thence the French derived tumeau; and the compound word 
BtAohamum was the habUalion of the Boians. We read in Vel- 
leius Paterealus (lib. ii. s. 109.) that BoiohsBmum was the name 
of the country occupied by Maroboduus. In the reign of Augus- 
tus Caesar the Boians, expelled. by the Marcomanni, retired to- 
wfUHls the Danube, where their territory was called Boiaria, now 
Bavaria. 

(d) Of these two. nations little is now known. It is, however, 
probable that the Araviscians inhabited the Upper Hungary, and 
that the Osians occupied the eastern part of the country near the 
source of the Vistula. Tacitus doubts whether the latter were a 
German race, and, in sect. 43, he seems convinced, by their use 
of the Pannonian language, and the acquiescence with which they 
submitted to pay a tribute, that they were adventitious settlers in 
Germany. The commentators make it probable that they bor- 
dered on the Marcomanni, and occupied the Northern part of 
Hungary beyond the Danube. See Pelteutier, Huttntt dei CtUee^ 
vol. i. p. 164. 
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(e) The Treveriaiis inhabited wbai b nov caUed Ihe Aooeae of 
Treves; the territory of the Nervians was near Cambraj, 'Sec 
more conccroiag the Nervians, Cesar^s CmnmetU» lib. ii. 

(/) Tliese three nations migrated from Germany into Gaol. 
The Vangioncs, according to Brotier, occupied the Afeeee sf 
Wormi; the Tribooi, the dioeese of Strasbentrg; the Nenaetet Ae 
iioeae ^ Sptre. Though originally Qermans, they were all ad- 
tied in Gaul before Cesar carried Ms vieloriaus arms tbro«|^ 
aTcry part of the country. 

{g) During Cesar's wars in Gaul, the Ubians^ then settled oa 
tie German side of the Rhine, sent tlieir ambassadors to the Ro* 
man general, and, having delivered hostages^ aad formed an alli- 
ance, implored bis protection against tiie Sueviaus, by whom thej 
were dreadfollir oppressed. It was ia consequence of these re* 
monstrances that Cesar resolved to build his bridgje over the 
Rhine. De BdL Gall. lib. iv. s. 16. From that time the Ubiaos 
were obnoxious to the German nation. Tbeir alliance with tJbc 
Romans, and their having called in a foreign aid, inflamed the 
indignation of their enemies. Pressed and persecuted by tba 
Cattians, they ap|died to the Romans for a safe fttreat on the 
Gallic side of the Rhine. Tbeir request was |;ranted, and laoda 
were assigned to them in the country now called, the iUectorala 
of Cologne. The exact time of this naigration caq not' now be 
fixed with certainty. Agrippa commande^.iBf;Qdirf.ia the years 
of Rome 716 and 736; and it was, most probab^^ in one of those 
expeditiona that he received the Ubians under the protection of 
Rome. The Ubiaos in their new settlement built a eitj oo tbe 
banks of the Rhine. It was the birth*place of Agrippins^the 
daughter of Germanicus, and the mother of Nero. Being mar- 
ried oiiterwards to the emperor Claudius, she established a colony 
of veterans in the city of the Ubians, which was from that time 
called the ^Sgrippinian colony; and thence the modem name of 
Coiogne. The people were pleased with a title, which at once 
did honour to their protectress, and recalled the nameof the first 
gander. See «Amols, b. xii. s. 27. 
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SectionXXIX. 
. (a) Tbe Batavians are ofteo celebrated bj Tacitus for their 
bravery, tbeir skill in swimming across rivers, and tbeir faithful 
attachment to the interest of Rome. In the second book of the 
•Ainob, 8. 10, we find them fighting under Qermanicus. In 
the fourth book of the history, they are said to be originally of 
the Cattian nation. Driven out by their countrymen, they occu- 
pied a marshy island, formed by the German Ocean and two 
branches of the Rhine. They adhered with unshaken constancy 
to the Romans. They served in Britian as auxiliaries, and in 
Italy under Vitellius. Inflamed at length by the turbulent spirit 
of CiviLis, they threw off the yoke, and, having stormed the Ro- 
man encampments, obliged tbe legions to lay down their arms, 
and even to swear fidelity to the empire of the Gauls. See the 
account of this war in the fourth and fifth books of the History. 
The Batavian island is said in the Jhrnak, b. ii. s. 6, to be form- 
ed by two branches of the Rhine; one running in a direct coarse, 
and with a rapid current, tilt it empties itself into the German 
Ocean; the other more gentle, falling into the Vahal (now the 
Waal), and Ihence through the broad mouth of the Mosa (the 
Meuse) into the Ocean. It is certain, however, that there was ano- 
ther outlet, since Tacitus mentions the canal made by Drusus, the 
father of Germanicus, through which the Rhine had a communica- 
tion with several prodigious I akes that discharged themselves into 
the Ocean. Cferm'anicns sailed through tlie canal of Drusus to 
the Ofen se^^ .ySt^iSratjahy .h. ii. s. 8. Grotius the scholar, and, 
it m^y be added, Che. rival of Tacitus, in his History of the Wars 
trith Spainf which in imitation of his master, be called Annals, 
.has given ao account of tbe country, that may with propriety be 
inserted in this place. ..The isle of Batavia was famous in ancient 
times. Lying between Gaul and Germany, it afforded convenient 
oi^rtnnities for carrying on the operations of war. The inha- 
bitants were originally a people of the Cattians. Having formed 
an alliance with the Romans, they furnished levies, and were 
subject to no other burthen; distinguished by their skill in horse- 
maashipy their dexterity in swimming, and their bravery no less 
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than their fidelitj. When Civiiis, inthebegiDDiDgof Vmp«m«b^( 
reign, excited them to a revolt, and roused the people of Gaol to 
assert their libertj, thej carried on the war with undaunted ▼«- 
lour. Auiquia temparibuB fia6t{tMtma Juit Balammm i$umkL 
Oermanis GaUisque nudiay posUu ad Aicefubm trmumiUendmrn' 
que beUum opporliintmmo. Jfomtn habiMorilnu et crigo a Cattk. 
Ramand soeUt(Ue^ extra iiketuBj emUra anjurii egewt; tqmiam£^ 
nandi peritiay fide^ virhUe aiuxiliarium hmioraikiimL Me mmnu 
dari eo beOo, quo^ $ub initia Fespariani CmU dmee^ OdUiae ad 
Ubertaiem excUarutd. Grotius goes on to give a description of tbe 
ble of Batavia. The Rhine, he sajs, branching offinto tbe Tahal, 
and flowing also in another channel, where it still retained Us 
own name, embraced the island of Batavia, and through iwFO 
different mouths discharged itself into the ocean. That which 
laj to tbe right, and opened to the sea near Leyden, being Bar- 
row and scanty, was in tioDc lost in the Leek and a waMe of 
sand. The other branch of the river, which ran into tbe Tabal, 
flowed into the Meuse, and through, that opening eaoptted itself 
into the German Ocean. At present, before it reaches the nsooth 
of the Meuse, it washes a number of islands, and, being fraqaent- 
\j swelled by inundations from the sea, it spreads a surface oaoie 
like a sea than the current of a river. The third channel, throogh 
which the Rhine flows on the right hand further toward tbe north, 
was the military work of Drusus. The river falling tbrongb 
that artificial canal into the Issel, and thence.- into the lakes, 
which divide the two nations of the Frisians, coqtracted its cur- 
rent near the isle of Flevus, and took the name of that place during 
the rest of its course into the ocean. But the face of this wbofe 
country has been so changed by inundations, that now the whole 
body of water looks more like an irruption of the sea, than tbe 
bed of a river. Earn tnnibiin Bhenus t» Faludim et sm nomifitr 
obetim dufmdtif , et Ambtit maaAne eapiHlme m oceamim m/heiif, 
oifipledilttr. jDexdtim Lugdmo nan procd extfrol,' oKm efunn 
feitue, postvitotf^MttafttsobulootslmcliMi, nfttot m LecMNi aerfil. 
SiMMtToMosamjdusVahaliBeriiok^ Hodie^ 

aifUequam eo pervenieUy varias tnevhii hUeffntm^ eb erebmdSima 
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. tn mairis iptciem trawiU. Tertium Rkeno osftum, (pwd a dexiro 
.longiusin SepUtUriones oM, DruntB aperuU. JSTamin Isaiam 
jbmen perduetua amnis opere mUitarij inde scimmergeM m lacuSj 
quilms Friaiarvm noHcnes ciuftnefraiUtir, arctahuque apud Fleoum 
tnndam, hae eadem aceqpto nomine in oeeanum effluebat. Centrum 
et hoe fades locorum Ua mutaia esl, tU non emUtiJhmus^ nd con* 
tra^ more tefroe trru^Me, eC, angiMto prtmum ingrewu, ioxore nu» 
H m spatrnm wgtnUs mm xUAaJtiwr, The bay or gulf mention- 
ed by Grollas, is called a lake by Tacitus, and noiv bean the 
name of Ztddenee. Heylin, in bis Camography^ gives to the 
Rhine foor openings into the sea. The first is called the Wael, 
which, ranning through Gelderland by Nimmegen, loses itself in 
the Maes; the second, which keeps the name of the Rhine, pass- 
es by Amhem, and thence into a contracted channel to Utrecht, 
and so through Holland and Leyden. The third called the Leek, 
takes its course through the provinces of Utrecht and Holland, 
and so into the sea betwixt Dort and Rotterdam. And the fourth, 
called the Tssell, which passing by the towns of Zulphen and 
Deventer, betwixt Gkkierland and Over-Tssell, empties itself 
into the ocean near Amsterdam. Heylin, .p. 310. From these 
accounts it is evident, that the Vabal, orWael, flowed on the 
western side of Batavia; but which of the other two, according 
to Tacitus and Orotius, or the three, according to Heylin, wash* 
ed the right hand side of the island, remains uncertain. The 
commentators are agreed, that the name of the island, which 
was probably iattnised by the Romans, implied a flat marshy 
country; and, to confirm their opinion, they observe that there 
is at this day, between the Rhine and the Leek, a low swampy 
district called Betuvb. 

(6) The Mattiaci inhabited lands between the Rhine and the 
Visuffgis (the Weser). Their country was partly in Weteravie 
a|id partly in Hesse. Brotier says, Mattium, their capital, is now 
called Marparg, and that the fountains (Pontes MattiaciJ are 
known by the name of Wis-baden, near Mentz. 
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{t) The couDtry wbere the decumate lands were sitoated ii 
now called Suabia. During Cssar^s wars in Gaul, the Mareo- 
manni were in possession. In the time of Augnstns, Marobo- 
duus, tbeir king, a brave, politic, and ambitimis prince, saw that 
the Rhine was not a sufficient barrier between him and the Ro- 
man arms. He resolved to seek a new habitation in a more re* 
mote part of the country. Migrations in Germany were attend- 
ed with little difficulty. They had neither fortified towns, nor 
bouses strongly built, and all their wealth consisted in herds of 
cattle. Maroboduus, at the head of the Marcomanni, marched 
into Bohemia, and expelled the Boians. Snabia 1>eing thvs 
evaeuated, the netghbooriog Gauls were invited by the fertilify 
of the soil. A band of adventurers, supposed to be the Seqoaoi, 
the Rauraci, and Helvctii, took possession of the vacant lands; 
aad, being subjects of the empire, they continued to own their 
fbrmer masters, and, as was necessary in their new sitmitioa, to 
crave the protection of Rome. The Romans, in return, demand- 
ed a tenth of the product of the lands. Hence they were called 
ieeumaUs. Cicero says, the whole soil of Sicily is decuman. 
Omms ager SieiluB deatmamu est. The tithe of their prodocta 
was the tribute usually paid by the provinces that made avolmi- 
taiy snbmissioo to the Romans. Suabia was converted by the . 
new settlers into a Roman province, and, as Tacitus expressly \ 
says, was defended froni the incursions of the Germans by a chain 
of posts. Tacitus wrote, his Treatise in the second consulship of . 
Trajan. That emperor repaired all the forts erected by Dmsas, . 
and the several commanders in Grcrmaoy. Hadrian raised a 
rampart, which extended from Neostadt, on the bsnks of the 
Danube, over a large ^tract pf country as far as the Neckar, near 
Wimpsen, a space of sixty^rench leagues. This rampari. La 
Bletterie says, subsisted in the tipe of Aurelian, but could then 
no longer withstand the irruption of th'e Crerman nations. Those 
fierce invaders bore down all .opposition, till the emperor Probus 
checked their progress, and,^ in the place of the former rampart, 
which was raised with Wood and turf, built a stone wall to re- 
press the enemy. The design was grand, but it proved inefic- 
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Uial. Aboat the beginning of the third century of the Christian 
sra, the Giermans began to see, that, while they fought in de- 
tached parties, the general interest was in danger. The spirit of 
liberty was roused and a combination was formed- to act with the 
united vigour of all Germany. Towards the Lower Rhine a* 
league was formed under the name ot the Fbanks; a word that 
signified frbsmen. Towards the southern parts of the Rhine, 
the people bordering on the decumate lands, and the stone wall, 
of Probus, established another confederation, under the name of 
AiXMAifivi, importing that it was the league of a brave people, 
ALL meh; omnes viri. In the following verses of Claudian we 
find that poet no stranger to the name of the Franki and the* 
•iSIaiiKifiiit. 



• Pavidoque ortntei iminnure FmAvet 



Procubu^re toh>. liuntur Ho|iorius «bien% 
Implormtque tuum supplex Axaxahstia nomen. 

* D« IV. CovsuiAT. Hovomn, y. 447. 

In the time of Dioclesian and lyiaximin, the wall built by Pro- 
bus was overturned by the German invaders, who possessed them- 
selves of the decumate country, and called it Alamannia. The 
f word has been adopted by the French, who call Germany by the 
' name of Almagne, and the Germans, lesAf£sMANs. Se^Jlbatia 
' lUustrata» torn. i. p. 174 and 241. '** \ 

'^ 

Section XXX. 
(a) The territoiy of the Mattiaci is said by the commentators 
to have been between the Rhine, tb'e Mayne, the River Sala, and 
part of the Hercynian Forest near the^Weser, now the countries 
of Hesse, Thuringia, part of Paderborn, and l^ranconia. Brotier 
says, fhat what Caesar^ Fbfus, wb^ Ptolemy have remarked of 
the Suevi, should always be understood' of the Catti. Leiboits 
supposes that the people were called Catti, from some resem- 
blance in point of agility to t cat, the <jknnan word for that ani. 
mal being Cattb. 
VOL. V. 48 
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(6) Brotier quotes a paisage from Yegdios, in which thai ao- 
tbor gives a lively description or the form and stmctore of body 
proper for a soldier. Let Uie youth intended for a martial life baTc 
a quick piercing eye, a neck firm and erect, an open chesl, broad 
and muscular shoulders, strong fingers, a length of arm, the beily 
not too prominent, legs well shaped, without snpeiiiuons flesh ci- 
ther on the calf or the foot, well braced with hard and close cons- 
pacted sinews. Yq^us, lib. i. cap. 6. 

(c) This was an improTement in militaiy discipline bejond the 
test of the Germans. In the Roman armies the general was the 
main strength; and accordingly Livy says it was evident tbattbe 
republic succeeded more by her general officers than by the amies 
of the commonwealth. Pi/ocibejyaftr si dMct6twaalidtorest^^^ 
«sercifttrtiii AonMUMm esse. Livy, lib. ii. Floras ezpressc^a simi- 
lar thought with his usual brevity; TanH eceitidii, (pumH wipers- 
tor. Lib. ii. cap. 18. The value of an army is in proportion to the 
skill of the general. Qointilian. agrees with the two historians; he 
says, If we make a fair estimate, it is by militaiy discipline that 
the Roman name has flourished 4o this day with undiminished /us- 
tre. We do not abound in pumbers more than other nations; nor 
are our bodies more robust than the Cimbrians. We are not 
richer than many powerful monarchies; our contempt of death 
does not exceed that of the barbarians, who have no allurement 
to make them fond of life. What gives us the advantage over 
other nations, is the military system established by the institutions 
of our ancestors; our attention to discipline; our love of labour, 
and our constant preparation for war, assiduously kept alive bj 
unremitting exercise. We conquered more by our manners, tfaaa * 
by force of arms. Qnintilian, JP^ MSiU^ Declam. iiL s. 14. 

SBcnoN XXXI. 

(d) Yows of this kind occur in the histoiy of various nations. In 
the days of chivalry the same custom prevailed, and manifestly 
owed its origin to the practice of the Germans, who overran afl 
Burope. He who undertook a bold enterprise, or thirsted ibr le- 
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veoge, mide t yow iiev«r to sleep io a bed, or take offhiselotiiea 
day or Dight, till be bad executed bk grand design. Upon this 
principle Civilis, the Batavian chief, curtaiia^bis hair and beard 
as soon as he bad peribrmed bis promise. See Tacitus, Hixiory^ 
b. iv. s. 61. Lipslus, in bis note on that passage, mentions from 
the Hbtoiy of the Langobards six thousand Saxons, who surviv- 
ed the slaughter of their countrymen, and bound themselves by a 
solemn vow, neither to diave their beards nor cut their hair, till 
they had revenged themselves on the Suevian nation. Brotier re- 
lates the same fact from Wamefrid's Histcry of the Lombards^ b. 
iii. cb. 7. This practice of encouraging the growth of the hair 
was known to Silius Italicus; and accordingly that poet mentions, 
among the slain in one of hia battles, a Gaul, who had bound him- 
self by a similar vow, never to be shorn till he returned victori- 
ous fro|i the field of battle. 

Occumbit Stnnens» flavam qui ponere victor 
CKMriem, crinemque tibi;^Gradive, vovebat 
Auro ceitanleiDf et rutilum «ib verticc nodum. 

Bbll. Pujnc. lib. iv. v. 300. 

A modern instance of this custom occurs in Strada's History nf 
the wan between Spaki and the VhiUd ^Prorinees. After relating 
flit some length the charge against Egmont and Horn, with their 
sentence and execution, the liistoriaQ adds, that William Lume, 
one of the counts of Marc, bound himself by a barbarian vow 
(as Civilis the Batavian chief had formerly done in bis war with 
the Romans) not to divest himself of his hair, till he obtained re- 
venge for the deaths of the two slaughtered heroes. Strada, J9s 
BeBo Bdgico^ lib. vii. p. 338. Grrotius relates the same event 
with the brevity of his master Tacitus. Egmont and Horn, he 
says, two men no less distinguished by their martial exploits than 
by their illustrious birth, were brought forth at Brussels as soon 
as mass was ended, and, by order of the duke of Alva, executed 
on a public scaffolds Their heads, affixed to two high poles, ex- 
hibited a public spectacle, which the Dutch beheld with horror. A 
band of soldiers under arms overawed the common people, and ^n- 
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— — — venit •ocob ByUm 
Bructenu Boreyvm. 

Dk IV. Covtou Hovomu, v. 450. 

It 19 ttill to be obsenredY that neither this passage io ClaaJisD, 
not that in Plinj^s letter, has fixed the place where tlie Bructe- 
rians resided. If, according to the poet, they were contigooos 
to the Hercynian Forest, it confirms what Tacitus says, that tbcj 
were driven Trom their territoi^. Wherever they dwelt, there it 
reason to conclude that they were still a people. The report to 
the contrary seems to have had no Foundation. Eccard {De Jte- 
btts Frandiz OKenfoIb, vol. i. p. S04.) says, they settled iMtweca 
Cologne and Hesse, and were aftenvards engaged in the leagve 
of the Franks. 

(6) The Chamavians occupied a territory near the banks of 
the Amisia (the Ems), supposed to be Liogen and Osnabrog. 
The Angrivarians bordered on the Visurgis (the Weser), wbere 
at present are Minden and Shawenburg. They were abo called 
Angrarii; a word which, Gronotius observes, ac^ofdin|^<i to the 
German etymology, signifies aggressors. Brotier says, tbey weie 
afterwards a part of the Saxon nation; and, for proof .of Ihii)^^ tie 
refers to the code of Saxon laws. The same writer adds, that 
the battle which, in conjunction with the Angrivarians, tfaej 
fought against the Bructerians, was decided on a plain near the 
canal of Drusus (see a. xxix. note a), and the account otthat pro- 
digious slaughter arrived at Rome in the first year of the emperor 
Trajan. Tacitus on this occasion seetais to exult in the dele- 
tion of the human species. Move sixty thousand <fthe Gcnmaii'/ 
he says, lay dead on thejidd ofbaUk; a ^oriouM spedaeU for tks 
legions^ who beheld thai scene of blood. The .ambition of the So- ' 
mans aiming always at universal dominion, it was paK of their 
policy to give the name of barbarians to the nations that did not 
tamely submit to theur victorious arms. Thecombats of their gla* 
diators enured them to blood and carnage from their very infan- 
cy; and, by consequence, they considered the race of men aa ao 
«lany victims, who were to bleed for the ambition of a people wboi 
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•ipired to bo the goveraon of the world. To conquer the proud 
(debdlare ivperboi) wu a state maxim, and moral virtue gave 
way to fierce ambition. There is a passage in Livy not unlike 
what Is said by Tacitns, but not deliyered with the same harsh- 
ness of expression. A contention, he says, arose between the Vol- 
sci and the £qui, each claiming a right to name a commander 
in chief for their confederate army. A violent sedition followed, 
and the consequence was a bloody engagement, in which the good 
fortune of the Roman people destroyed two armies of the enemy. 
Jlmc ex urtamme^ Fobct JEqmneimpenUarem eonjundo exercUui 
dareniy «edifio, ddnie airox prtdium ortum, Ibi fortuna popuH 
lUmam Am Aoslfum exercift», haud minus pent icioio quam perti^ 
noci certamuie, canftcU. Livy, lib. ii. s. 40. 

Section XXXIV. 
(0) It is difficult to fix the residence of these two nations. The 
commentators seem disposed to assign them the country near the 
bead of the river Lippe, and thence it is thought that they remove 
ed to the lands evacuated by the Angrivarians and Chamavians, 
when they expeUed the Bructerian nation. They seem to have 
been the. same with those whom Velleius Paterculus calls the At* 
toarii: see Peterc'lib. ii. s. 106. They were aflerwards part of 
the Francic leflfgue. The nations of inferior note, said by Tacitus 
to have dwelt in their neighbourhood, are supposed by Brotier to 
have beeif\hc Ansiberii and Tobantes. The former he thinks 
should rather be called Amsibarii, from their vicinity to the river 
-' Ami^ia.^ . 

(6) The Flevus, in the time of the Romans, was a great lake. 
/*^Gi;riDftDicus entered ii thrcugh the artifieid branA of the Rhine 
made (jf Jdnmu. Amak^ b. ii. s. 8. It has been since enlarged 
by irruptions of the sea, abd is now the great gulf called Zuyder- 
Zee. The Lesser Frisians were settled on the south-west side of 
the bay, occupying the whole or part of Holland and Utrecht. 
The Greater Frisians were on the north*east of the lake or 
gulf, in the territory now called Groningen, extending themselves 
along the sea^coast as far as the river Amisia (now the Ems). 
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The name of the FriiiaDs teems to be preterved id tbit of FMibs^ 
LAND, the roost oorthern of the United Prof inces. 

(c) One or the inandatkms which changed the lake into a g«lf 
or the sea, happened so late as the year 16S0, and sfralhmred op 
seventy two villages. Another happened in the year 1569, tad 
overwhelmed the coast of Holland, and laid all Friesland onder 
water. In that flood no less than S0,000 persons lost their live*. 
Where the pillars of Hercules stood can not now be known with 
certainty. The extreme point of land, where nothing bnt tbe open 
sea lay beyond it, was in ancient times said to be the 9poi om 
which the pillars of Hercules were erected. Some of the com* 
mentators contend that the spot intended by Tacitus was on the 
coast of the Frisians; others will have it to be the point of the 
CiMBRiAN Chersonssvs, now Jutland. 

(d) Drusos was the younger brother of Tiberius, and fftther of 
Germanicus. See the Otnealogical Tabk of the Quan^ vd. liL 
No. 79. History ascribes to him the most amiable character, and 
every Roman virtue. Though educated at the court of Augustus^ 
he was in sentiment a republican. He commanded in Germany, 
and carried his victorious arms as far as the Elbe. He imposed a 
tribute on the Frisians (see Jlnnali^ b. iv* s. 78), and, in order to 
explore the German Ocean, sailed as far as the. point of Jutland: 
but the art of navigation being then little understood, he did not 
venture to proceed farther in that violent and tempestuous i 



(e) Tacitus, perhaps, alluded to the precept of the philosopheri 
who said, WardUp Ood^ believe in Aim, but do not prtmme torn* 
vesicate his natwre: DfiUM cole, atqub crebb,-siu> nou ^jb« 
BERE. The ancients, says La Bletterie, thought it presumplaous 
to inquire too far into the mysteries of nature; and the modems 
do not spare the mysteries of religion. 

Section XXXY. 
(o) The territoiy of the Cbauoians extended from the Ems 
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(Amisia) ta the Elbe (Albis), and the Geripan Ocean washed the 
northern extremity. The nation was distinguished into the Greater 
and the Lesser, divided frDm each other by the Visurgis (the 
Weser). The former dwelt (as appears in Smnak^ b. ii. s. 18 and 
19) between the Ems and the Weser; the latter on the north- 
east side of the Weser, between that riyer and the Elbe. Pliny, 
in his Jfatwral ERtltor^ has represented the maritime inhabitants 
in lively colours. He says, he himself had seen the Greater and the 
Lesser Chaucians» living in a vast level country, which is over- 
flowed twice in the day and night by the reflux of the tide, and 
leaves a perpetual doubt whether it is sea or land. Pliny adds, that 
the wretched inhabitants live on the ridge of hills, or in mud cot- 
tages, raised above the high water mark, having no cattle, no milk, 
and no fruits of the earth. Fish is their only sustenance, and they 
catch it with lines made of flags and sea-weed. Their fuel is the 
common mud, taken up with their hands, and dried rather by the 
wind than the sun. With fire made of this kind of peat, they 
warm their food and their bodies almost frozen. The rain-water, 
collected in ditches around their huts, is their only drink. jStml 
^itro t» SepUmlrUniA wm win» genUs Chauearumj qui Maj&ns 
Mmcretqiu appdkmhur. Fosio «M meoiu, to dtmcm nocftumgue 
smgulafum intervuHit^ ^S^uu» m immtnsmn agUur oeeamcf , oter* 
nam operiem refUmnaluriB confroMfftam, cfuUiimfiie terra sjl, an 
pars mam. tUiemiiera gens twmios obtmet aUos, out hibunaiia 
strwta manibus ad experimenta oMssimi cuius easis Ua impasUis. 
Jfan peeudem his habersj non lade nii, ne amfaris quidem dtmi- 
care eonHgU^ onifti procul abaetofrtUiu^ Uhd et pahutri juneo 
Jtines nlsdunt ad proUexenda piseibus retia; captumque manibus hh 
turn venlis magis quam soh siccanies: kac terra dbas el rigentia 
Septemirume viscira''sua unmt. Pah§s, nan mn ex imbre servato 
scrobibus in vestilado damns. Pliny, lib. xvi. s. 1. Pliny concludes 
his account of the Chaucians with an observation natural in the 
mouth of a man, who, with the rest of his countiy, thought that 
Rome, as mistress of the world, had a right to give laws to the 
nations round her, and that subjection was the duty of barbarians. 
If, be says, that wretched people were conqoerad by the Romans^ 
VOL. V. 49 
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tbey would eall it slayerj, and complain of the yoke of bondage* 
The fact is^ Fortune apares some nations, but ber mercj is the ae- 
▼erest punishment She leaves tbem to theiir misery. EU hm ga^ 
Ut^ ri tincemlwr Aodte poptib RamanOy Btmirt se dicuni. Ha eA 
pr(ftctb: mubis Forluna parcU in panam. Pliny, it sboald seens, 
thought luxury a sufficient oompeasatiou for the loss of libcitj: be 
did not ri'flect, that to live under the arbitrary will of man is ilie 
worst lot of human life, and that independence can make hmrm 
rocks and bleak mauntaint »mfe. Lucan differed widely froas 
Pliny: Liberty, he says, fled from the guilt of civil war beyond 
the Tigris and the Rhine, never to return, though often aoogh by 
the Romans at the risk of life. In his emphatic manner he calls 
liberty a Otrman and a SeyiUan blessing. 

— — Fugiem cHrile nefiit, redituraque nunquam 
Libertii ultra Tigtim Rbenumque recenit, 
Ac, totiesnobiajugulo quxsita, negatur, 
GaaxAirux Sgitkigum^ub bowm! 

LvcAv. lib. rti. ▼. 43Z 

(A) The Chaucians, with their love of justice and modleratfoo, 
still retained their warlike spirit. To prevent their iif cuimna, the 
Romans found it convenient to station garrisons at proper posts. 
Lucan alludes to those garrisons; but he gives ihe people a new 
name, that of Catci. 

Et V08 criojgeroa beUis arcere Caycos 
Oppotiti. 

Lib. i. V. 463. 

You too tow'rda Rome advance, ye warlike band» 
That wont the Bba||;((3r Cauci to withitand. 

Kows'a LucAir, b. i. s. 811. 

Section XXXVL 
(a) The territory of the Cheruscans began near the Weser 
(Visurgis), and extended to the Elbe, through the countries now 
called Luuebourg, Brunswick, and part of Brattdenbourg. Armi- 
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■ius, their Gbief, made head agaioit the Romaos with diitingaished 
bravery, aod performed a number of gallant exploits^ as related 
by Tacitus in the first and second book of the Ainak. He ivas at 
last cut off by the treachery of his countrymen, and his character is 
given in lively colours in the last section of the second book. Va* 
rus and bis legions were destroyed by the zeal and violent spirit 
of Arminius, as ^tppears in the speech of Segestes, .^niiab, b. i. 
s. 68. The long peace, in which the vigour of this people sunk 
into sloth and indolence, was, perhaps, occasioned by the death 
of Arminius; or it might be from the time when Germanicus was 
recalled by Tiberius, and sent to command the legions in the 
east In the time of Augustus, they occupied a large tract of 
country on the west side of the Weser, as appears in the ac- 
counts given by Velieius Paterculus of Drusus, and his wars in 
Germany. 

(6) This is the only place in which Tacitus makes mention of 
the Fosi. Cluverius and others suppose that they were the same as 
the ancient Saxons. But this opinion does not seem to be well 
supported. According to Ptolemy, the Saxons inhabited the coun- 
try of Holstein al the entrance of the Cimbriao Chersonesus, or 
Jutland. The name of the Saxons cQuld not be mentioned by Ta« 
cittts; it was not known till long after bis time, in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, when in conjunction with the Angles, they is- 
sued from their hive, and afterwards became masters of Britain. 
The Fosi were a different people. They bordered on the Cberus* 
cans near the Elbe; and, since we find them involved in one com- 
mon calamity, they were, perhaps, subordinate to that nation. 

Section XXXVH. 
(a) T(re Gjmbri inhabited the peninsula, which, after their 
name, was' called the Cimbric Cbersonesus, and is now Jutland, 
including Sleswic and Holstein. Ih the consulship of CsBcilius Me- 
tellus and Paprrius Carbo, A. U. C. 640, about one hundred and 
eleven years before the Christian sera, this people, in conjunction 
with the Teutones, made an irruption into Gk^ul, and having 
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spread tenor and derasUtioD through the coontij, reaolTcd to 
pusb their eonqueit into Italy. They ieot a depatatioa to the m* 
Date, demaodiDg an altotment of lands, and in retam promising 
fidelity. It appears in the Epitome of Li?y, Izr. that, the acoste 
haying refused to enter into any eompromise with such bold in- 
vaders, the new consul, Marcus Silanus, marched against them. 
The Cimbrl stormed his entrenchments, pillaged the camp, and 
put almost the whole army to the sword. Thisvictory was fol- 
lowed by the defeat of three more Roman generals, who lost dmr 
camp, and had their armies cut to pieces. Floms does not hesi- 
tate to say, that Rome was on 4he brink of destruction, had there 
not existed in that age a Marius, to redeem the Roman Bsase. 
That officer had triumphed orer Jogurtha, and his military skill 
was equal to bis valour. He gave battle to the Teutones at the 
foot of the Alps, near the place then called Aquse Sextie (now 
Aiz in Provenfe), and gained a complete victoiy. Livy says (Epi- 
tome, Izviii), that no less than two hundred thousand of the enemy 
were slain in the action. The whole nation perished. Floras 
adds, that their king Theutobochus was taken prisoner; and, io 
the triumph of Marius, his immense stature, towering above Che 
heaps of warlike trophies, exhibited to the Roman people an as- 
tonishing spectacle. The Cimbri, in the mean time, passed over 
the Alps, and made a descent into Italy. They penetrated as ftr 
as the banks of the Adige, and, having crossed that river, in spite 
of Catulus Luctatius, the Roman general, spread a general panic 
through the country. They halted near the Po, and s^ot to Marius 
a second time to demand a place for their habitation. Marios an- 
swered, that, ^* their brethren, the Teutones, already possessed 
*< more than they desired, and that they would not easily quit what 
** had been assigned to them.'^ Enn^ by this taunting raillery, 
the Cimbri prepared for a decisive action. Fferus says, that their 
vigour was relaxed by the soft clime of Italy. The battle was 
fought, according to Florus, at a place called Rhaudium, on the 
east side of the river Lessites, which runs froSn the Aipes Oraic, 
and falls into the Po. Victory declared for the Romans. If we 
may believe Livy, Florus, and Plutarch in the life of Marias, 
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above one hundred and forty thousand of the Cimbri perished io 
the engagement Mention has already been made (s. yiii. note a) 
of the behayiour of the Cimbrian women, when they saw the vic- 
tory in the hands of the Romans. They dashed out the brains of 
their children, and completed the tragedy by destroying themselves. 
In this manner ended the expedition of the Cimbri. The reader, 
who desires to see the history of that transaction more in detail, 
will find it related with accuracy and elegance in Mons. Mallet's 
Jforthem «AiHjiciftes, vol. i. p. 2t. The number of the Cimbri, 
and their confederates, the Teutones, said to have been destroyed 
by Marius in his two engagements, would seem incredible, were ^ 
it not in some degree explained by Florus, who says that the 
whole nation was driven by inundations of the sea to seek new 
habitations in every quarter of the globe. Cum terras ecrum in' 
undatset oceontis, fwvas ttdes Moorhe qHorebani. Florus, lib. iii. 
cap. S. Plutarch, in the life of Marius, says, that the number of 
fighting men was 300,000, besides as great a number of women 
and children. Their native country, after this grand emigration, 
oontinued so depopulated, that, at the end of two centuries, when 
Tacitus wrote this tract, it had not been able to recover itself. It 
was long ^ after that the Angles and Saxons issued from their 
northern hive, as Sir William Temple calls it, to establish Iheir 
Anglo-Saxon government in this island. 

(6) Oriental despotism was not able to shake the solid streigtb 
of the Boouitf republic. Parthia was divided by a long tract of 
country, and by the Mediterranean Sea. The brilliant splen- 
dour of the ArsacidsB might glitter in the eyes of courtiers, whose 
ambition aimed at honours and marks of distinction, and the peo- 
ple were dazzled by the glory of their monarch. But gbry, 
though it -'is the principle that unites the subjects in support of 
despotism, is weak and powerless, when opposed to the virtue of 
a republic, or the love of freedom that pervades a fierce and sav- 
age nation. The latter is a passion implanted by the hand of na- 
ture; the motives of slaves are all artificial. The Qermans took 
up arms in defence of liberty; the Parthians fought for the splen- 
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dour of the imperial diadem, and, bj consequence, riveted tbeit 
own chains. It is true that Crassos and his whole army wen 
cut to pieces: hot the Parthians delivered hostages to the Romana, 
and their princes received their sceptre from the hands of the em- 
peror. The Germans made a fierce resistance. The Cimbrians 
and the Teutones filled all Italy with terror. From that lime, dor* 
ing a space of more than two centuries to the reign of Trajan^ Rome 
and Germany were often at war, with alternate victory and alternate 
slaughter, \rminius roused his countrymen against the Romans, and 
be is called by Tacitus the deliverer ofhis covhtrt. Civilis, the 
Batavian chieftain, decla>ed to his people, that Syria, Asia, and 
the oriental nations, iuured to the yoke of despotism, might ean- 
tinue to crouch in bondage; but as to himself and the Graols, diey 
were bom in freedom. By the death of Varus slaveiy was driv- 
en out of Germany. Those were the sentiments that inflamed 
the martial spirit of that adventurer. With what heroic ardour he 
prosecuted the war, Tacitus has related in the fourth book ofhis 
History. The historian, most probably, foresaw that Gknaan 
liberty would in the end accomplish the ruin of the empire; and 
that foreknowledge, perhaps, extorted from him the (trfwt pray- 
er which he offers up (s. xxxiii.) for the continuation of eWH dis- 
cord among the enemies of Rome. The triumph of the QermaDS 
happened long after the time of Tacitus. In the year of Rome 
1S29, and of the Christian sera 476, Odoacer overturned the 
western empire, and left the last of the emperors tolinguish in a 
castle near Naples. Before the end of the eighth century, Charle- 
magne, king of the Franks, caused one ofhis sons to be crowned 
king of Italy by Pope Adrian, and, by the rapid progress of his 
arms, proved what Tacitus has said, that German liberty is more 
vigorous than eastern despotism. See Charlemagne's Preface to 
the Salic Law, a monument of antiquity which, Brotier says, is 
seldom inspected even by the curious. For that reason be has 
given it at length in his notes on this section of Tacitus. 

(e) The slaughter of Crassus and his army is well known: but 
in revenge, Paconis, son of Orodes, the Parthian king, was pot 
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to death, and the kingdom was reduced to a lower condition than 
even that DrVentidios, who gained a complete victory. Tacitus 
says, vaffa FenfJdtiNii dqteiw oriem^ alluding to the meanness of 
that officer's first employment: he let out mules for hire, and was 
afterwards raised to the consulship by Antony the triumWr. Upon 
that occasion a libel was fixed up in the public places at Rome, 
stating, as a kind of prodigy, that the man who dressed mules 
was made a consul: 

Portentum inatitatom conflatum est reeens; 
Nam muloB qui fricabat» consul faciua est. 

The victory obtained by this man (see Floras, lib. if. a. 9} 
places the weakness of the Parthians in a clear point of view. 
But the loss of so many Roman consuls, with their armies, shows 
the warlike genius of the Gkrmans, Carbo was consul A. U. C. 
640, and was routed by the Cimbrians with his whole army. Li-* 
vy. Epitome Ixiii. Lucius Cassius was consul A. U. C. 647. He 
himself was slain in battle, and his whole army passed under the 
yoke. Ca^ar, b. i. s. 12. See Livy, Epitome Izv. 

(d) Marcus Scaurus Aurelius gave battle to the Cimbrians, 
and his army was put to flight. He himself was taken prisoner. 
Being summoned to a consultation held by the enemy, he advised 
them not to think of passing the Alps, because the Romans were 
invincible. For that offence Boiorix, a young man of great fero* 
city^ killed him on the spot. Livy, Epit. Ixvii. Servilius Caspio, 
proconsul, and Cneius Maulius consul, were both defeated, and 
their camps were pillaged by the Cimbrians. Livy, Epit. Ixvii. 
Flonis, lib. iil s. 3. Velleius Paterculus, lib. ii. s. 12. This last 
defeat happened A. U. C. 649, an/l, according to Plutarch, in the 
life of Lucullus, the anniversary was reekoned amoDg the unlucky 
days. In order to do justice to the martial ardour of the Germans, 
Tacitus takes care to observe that these disasters happened in the 
best days of Rome, that is, in the time of the republic. Quuifue 
sinwl cmmlara exerctftci populo Romano abstukrwU. He adds, 
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that Augustas the empeior lost Varus and his three Icf bus. The 
calamity made such an impression on the mind of Aoguatm, that, 
as Suetonius relates, he let his hair and beard grow for se^vni 
months, at times striking bis head against the wall, and exclaim- 
iogf ^ QuiiniLius Varus, give me back wt legioks." SucIim. 
til ^SuguttOj s. 23. See the fine description of Germanicns and his 
army traversing the field where the hones of their slaugbteml 
countrymen lay unburied. «Ainab, b. i. s. 61« 

(e) Marius, as has been mentioned, triumphed over the Ten- 
tones and the Ctmbri. See s. nxvii. note (a). 

(/) During ti\e troubles thai followed the death of Nero, and 
the wars between Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian, Claudius Ciri- 
lis, the Batavtan chief, took the field at the bead of a confedcfite 
army, under a plausible pretence of promoting the interest of 
Vespasian, but, in fact, to deliver his country and the Ganb from 
the Roman yoke. He called himself the friend of Vespasian, while 
he stormed the Roman camps, and obliged the legions to sanen- 
der to his victorious arms. He drew many of the Oerman UBtiooB 
into a conspiracy; and, acting on every occasion with consam- 
mate policy, he appears to have learned in the school of the Ro- 
mans the art of contending with his masters. What he attempted 
was reserved for a later period, and for the abilities of William 
Nassau, who freed the United Provinces from the duiiminion of 
Spain. See the enterprising spirit and the gallant eiploits of Ci- 
vilis in the history of Tacitus, book iv. He was at length abaa*^ 
doned by the Gkrmans, and, by consequence, reduced to the ne- 
cessity of patching up a peace with Cerealis, the Roman geoe- 
ral. An imperfect account of this transaction may be seen in what 
remains of the fifth book of the History, which has sudfered by the^ 
injury (^ time. 

Section XXXVIII. 
(a) The territory occupied by the Suevians was of vast extent, 
stretching southward from the Baltic to the Danube, and caat* 
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ward from the Elbe to the Vistula, which was the boundary that 
separated Germany from Sarmalia. Several nations inhabited 
that vast tract of country. They formed a confederation with 
the Suevians, and, being so connected, were called by one gene- 
ral appellation. Some distinct states were subject to the Suevi- 
ans, and thence derived the name of Suevians. The new league 
that was afterwards established took the title of Alamanni (see 
this Tract, s. xxix. note (c), The two names have been promts- 
cuously used by historians to signify the Suevi or the Alamanni; 
and hence' the country, which, after the destruction of the wall 
erected by the emperor Probus, became the theatre of war, was 
alternately called Alamannia and Suabia. 

(b) It should seem, from what is here said, that the rest of the 
Germans let their hair flow loosely about their head and shoulders. 
Seneca mentions the jruddy hair of the Germans gathered into a 
knot; but he does not call it a general custom: he only says it was 
not deemed unmanly. Me rufus crini» et eoactus innoduni apud 
Gtrmano$ virum dedecet. Seneca, De Ird^ lib. iii. cap. S6. Mar- 
tial, in his first book (epigram iii.) on the public spectacles ex- 
hibited at Rome, talks of the Sicambri with their hair collected 
into a knot: 

CrintbuB In nodum toytis ventre Sicambri. 

In a passage already cited from Silius Italicus (s. zxxi. note (a) 
diat poet mentions the ruddy hair tied up into a knot. Et rutUwn 
4ttb veffice nodunu 

Section XXXIX. 

(a) The Semnones occupied both banks of the Viadrus (now 
the Oder), with part of Pomerania, Brandenboui^, and also of 
Silesia. The late king of Prussia has thrown great light on the 
history of the Semnones. See his Memoirs oj th§ Hoim of Bran* 
denbowrg» 

{b) The belief of a Supreme God, the governor of the universe, 
has been from the earliest time common to all nations, however 
VOL. V. 50 
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rode and iNnbaroiit. It b well kaown to have beca the 
sioB of die Seythians, Aom wbom the Gcnmiis derived their ori- 
gin; aod it is also koown that the ScjtIiiaM oflcred hoaaM acrificea 
Accordiflgiy we fiod the Semaoiiet addieled to the wne haiba- 
rooa ritet. The old treatise of IcelaBdic nsythology, entitled the 
Edoa, shoirs thai the Scandinariana believed in a Sapreae 
Deitf , «* the aatbor of ereiy thiag that ensts; the eCenal, the aa- 
^ eieot, the liring aad awful Beiog; the seareber bio co oc cah d 
^ things, the Being that never changeth." See Mallet's Mrth- 
em AuiquUki^ vol. i. p. 78. That the Americans believed iaa 
God and a fiiture state, appears in Chdrievoti and other travel- 
lers. This coocttiring opinion of all mankind b observed by 
Cicero, who says, there never was a people so mde, so sav^ 
and so svnk in ignorance, as not to be impressed with the idea of 
a supreme all •ruling mind. The conceptions of men are, indsed| 
gross and extravagHnf; but still all acknowledge a superior Beisg, 
and a divinity that stirs within them. JVtifla gtm tamfera^ i 
oamtttoi ttttu WMMNiiry cn^us tnttUtm nan tmawsfw X^sothr i 
JMUK ife dw jw*ava fenliiml:oHmes tenisn esse «Ml 6l natmimJh 
; mMraNhir. TuseiJ. QuMtion. lib. i. a. IS. 



Sechoh XL. 
(a) The Langobards are supposed, in the timeof Auguitosy 
to have inhabited the country now called Lunenbouig and Msg« 
debourg, on the west side of the Elbe. TeJleius Pfttercvlos says, 
they were subdued by Tiberius, when he commanded in Ger- 
many, and that they were a people that exceeded even German 
ferocity. Fraed Langobardi; gens etiam GermandferoeiUUefm' 
dor. Veil. Pat. lib. ii. cap. 106. Suetonius {Ufe ^Agmtm^ 
s. SI,) says, they were driven beyond the Elbe. It is evident, 
however, that they afterwards recovered their strength, since we 
find the dominion of the Langobards flourishing in Italj, tiH ia 
the year 184 they were totally subdued by Chariemagne. Thstr 
code of laws is preserved by Lindenbrogius. Tacitus has made 
no mention of the Buignndians, perhaps becanae they were in 
his time of little or no conaidtration; though at the end of aevs- 
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ral centuriei tbey wert able to make as irraption into Gaul, 
where tbey possessed the country, which, after them, is to this 
day called tbe proyince of Bui^guody. The Burgundiao laivs are 
still extant. 

(b) With regard to the seven natrons here enumerated, there 
are no lights of history to guide us at this distant period. Brotier 
supposes thai the Reudignians dwelt in what is now called Meek- 
lenbourg and Lawenbourgi Tbe Aviones, he thinks, were situa- 
ted in a portion of the duchy of Meckienbourg, near a river, 
which, after their name, is called Ava by the inhabitants. The 
Varinians are generally thought to have occupied the eastern part 
ef Mecklenbourg, where the city of Waren stands at present 
The Eudosians, the Nuithones, and Suardonians are almost lost 
in the mists of antiquity. The Angles are better known. They 
occupied part of Holstein and Sleswick In the fifth century they 
joined the Saxons in their expedition to Britain, and, by giving 
the name of England to the southern part of the island, immor*- 
falised the glory of their nation. 

(e) As Tacitus is here speaking of the adoration paid to a^d-* 
dess by the several nations whose namea have been enumerated» 
U is not probable that, in latinising a barbarous word, he should 
give it a masculine termination. The text says, Herthum, id 
asf, Tenwn MaJtnm cobmi. So, it seems, the word stands in all 
the manuscripts; and yet, it may be presumed, that the author 
wrote Hbrtham. Tbe name in all the northern languages signi- 
fies earth; in the ancient Gothic, airtha; in the Anglo^Saxoni 
dorAe, ifika^ hertha; in English, earth. See JVbrtAem^AwiftiJIJsl» 
vol. J. p. 93. The worship of Mother Earth has been eommon mi 
all uneolightened nations. We read' in a Latin historian, that t 
tremor of the earth being felt when two armies were in the beat 
of battle, Sempionitts, the Roman general, bound himself by * 
V0W to build a temple to the goddess. TremenU kUet fnUmtb 
ctunpo^ TtBunm dMm pronrntd^ mdi placavU. Ftorus, lib. i. cap^ 
19. The deity that presided over the air and the elements, wa» 
supposed to be the father of all, and the earth the mother. 
This is clearly expressed by Loerdius: 
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Pottremo pereaiit imbrct, ubi eot Patsr Mtmmm 
In greroium Matsii 1 xksai prxcipiUvit* 

Lib. W. 251. 

The 8ime author, in aDolber place, describes those two pareots 
producing com and fruit, and the whole human race. 

Offinibat ille idem Patim est, unde «Imft liqoentes . 

Htifnonim yuttM cum Match Tiiiba recepiU 

Fceta parit nitidas ftuges» arbuilaque Icta, 

Et genus humanum. Lib. ii. 991. 

This iJea of a creative power was not confined to Greece and 
Rome. ^^ It was the opinion of all the Celtic nations, and of the 
ancient Syrians, that the Supreme Being, or celestial (Sod, bad 
vnited with the earth to produce the inferior deities, man, and all 
other creatures. Upon this was founded that veneration they had 
for the earth, which they considered as a goddess. They called 
her Mother Eabth, and the Hertha of the Germans was the 
same as Friemj or Frta^ the wife of Odin, mother of the gods; 
she was also known under the name of Abtagood, or the goddess 
of love; a name not very remote from the Astarts of tbe Hue- 
nicians; and under that or Gov a, which the ancient Greeks gave 
to the earth. The Father of the gods and Mother Earth 
were called by some of the Scythian nations, Jupiter and Aha; 
by the Thractans, Cotis and Bendis; by the inhabitants of 
Greece and Italy, Saturn and Ops. Antiquity is full of traces 
of this worship, which was formerly universal. The Scythians 
adored the earth as a goddess, wife of the supreme God; the 
Turks celebrated her in their hymns, and the Persians offered 
sacrifices to her.'^ MrAtm AUiquiHea^ vol. i. p. 91 and 9S. A 
festival in honour of Mother Earth was instituted by tbe Sean* 
dinavians, and fixed at the first quarter of the second moon of the 
year. Maifet says, they sacrificed to the goddess the largest h(^ 
liiey could get. That the same worship was paid by the rude in- 
habitants ol Italy, we have the authority of Horace in the Epistk 
io Augustus^ 

T^uirani voaco, Sylyanum laete piabant 
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[d) Claverius pretends, that the islaod inteoded by Tacitus is 
the isle of Rugen, which is Id the Baltic sea, on the coast of Po- 
nierania. He mentions a forest on the island, in the midst of 
which was a vast take, always an object of superstition. La Blet- 
terieobserves, that Helmoldus^a writer of the twelfth century, calls 
the isle of Rugen the centre of paganism, till the 'missionaries 
converted the natives, and built a church. But the Christian re- 
ligion did not tong prevail. The islanders relapsing into their 
former errors, banished the priests, and changed the church into a 
temple for their pagan worship. And yet, as Tacitus places this 
island in the ocean, and as he afterwards mentions the Rugians 
(see s. xliii,}, without ascribing to them the same religious rites, 
it is more likely to have been the isle of Heiligeland, which b 
tiot far from the mouth of the Elbe. The Angles (from whom our 
English ancestors derived their name") were seated on this coast; 
and Amkiel hath shown, in his Cimbric Antiquities, that the an- 
cient Germans held this island in great veneration. The word 
Heiugeland signifies ^^ Holy Land." See Pelloutier, HUtaire 
des Cdtes^ torn. ii« chap. 18. Other learned men pretend that the 
isle in question was Zealand; but it is, after all, not very certain 
or important ^oHhem MiiquUiea^ vol. i. p. 93. 

Section XLL 
{a\ We are now entering on what may be considered as the 
third part of this treatise. In the first the author has given a strik- 
ing picture of the general manners of the whole nation, considered 
as a people living under the influence of the same rough northern 
climate. From the beginning of section xxviii. he ha9 traced the 
several states from the head of the Rhine, in the country of the 
Orisons, along the western side of Germany to where it branches 
off, and forms the isle of Batavia. From that place Tacitus has 
traced the several nations to the Elbe, and along the coast of the 
Baltic to the Vistula, the eastern boundary of Germany. In this 
third division of the work he pursues the course of the Danube, 
as long as it divides Germany from the Vindelici, from Noricum, 
and Pannonia. He then follows the eastern side of the country, 
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where t chain of DHmntsittSi or, at he cxpretses it, nmiDa] fev 
draws the line of leparatkm from Dacia and Sanaatia. h tfaii 
geographical chart, the first nation that occurs is that of the Her- 
inundnrians, who occupied a couotiy of prodigious extent, at Snt 
between the Elbe, the rlrer Sala, and Boiemum (now Bohenia,) 
which became the territoiy of the Mareomanni, when that people 
expelled the Boians, and fixed their habitation in the cooq[Qered 
country. In the time of Tacitus the Hermundurians possessed 
the southern part of Germany, and being raUhful to the Romans, 
were highly favoured. In the reign of Marcus Aurelius they eater* 
ed into a league with their codntrydlen, and met with a total defieat 
The colony in the province of RhsBtia (the country of the Grisons}, 
where they enjoyed a free intercourse, was most probably Av^ 
ousTA YiKOBLicoRUM (oow Ausboorg;. Ylnddica was a part of 
BhsBtia. The liberty of passing and re-paming within the limits 
of the empire, without a guard to watch their motions, which was 
granted to the Hermundurians, was a great mark of coofidenee. 
The like indulgence was not extended to other nadoas, as may 
he seen in the complaint of the Germans to the Ubiaas, tben in- 
habitants of the Agrippinian colony: the earth, they my, tbefigM 
of heayen, riTcrs and cities are barred against us; and, to the dis- 
grace of men bom io the uae of arms, we are obliged to approach 
die walls of your city defenceless, naked, in the cnstadj of a 
guard, and even ibr this a price is exacted. lA, fuod conlwiidMaff 
est vm$ adornia naiii^ inerimsj ae prop^ mtdij tui €Mhie ii fn^ 
Ho €€irmu$. See JXtt. b. iv. s. 84. 

(b) Tacitus is supposed in this place to be guilty of a geegra- 
phical mistake. The source of the Elbe is in Bohemia, amoeglfce 
mountains that separate that country from Silesia. Bohemia, as 
will be seen in the following section, was, after the expoUoa of 
the Boians, inhabited by the Mareomanni. It should, however, be 
remembered that the Hermundurians served in the army of Manh 
boduus, in his expedition against the Boians, and, perhaps, were 
rewarded with an altotment of lands in that part of Bohemia 
where the Elbe takes its rise. If so, Tacitus bas ommIc no mis* 
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lake. There is a river, ealled tlie Eora, which rises ia Saabia, 
and this, it b supposed by some of Ihe commentators, Tacitus coa^ 
foaaded with the soarce of the Elbe; a river more known bj the 
victories of Drosus and Tiberius, than by any discoveries made 
by the Romans since the dsys of those two commanders. 

Section XLIL 
(a) The Nariscans occupied the comitry between Bohemia 
and the Danube, which is now part of Bavaria* 

(h) The Marcomannians, before they took possession of Boie- 
mum, or Bohemia, are said to have inhabited the countiy neat 
the Danube, now called the duchy of Wirtemburg, in' Ihe north 
part of the circle of Soabia. They derived their name from the 
circumstance of their being settled on the borders of Germany, 
Ihe word Marc signifying a frontier or boundary. The Quadians . 
nccupied Moravia and part of Austria; in the time of Tacitus^ a 
brave and wariike people, but, in the reign of Valentin ian and 
Yalers, a natioB of little consequence. See Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, b. xxiz. ch. 15. 

(c) Maroboduos was king of the Maroomannians. For an ac* 
count of him, and his alliance with the Romans against Arminius, 
see Jbmdb^ b. ii. s. 46: and see Velleius Paterculus, who says, 
thai this prince, a barbarian by his birth, not by his talents, was 
able to subdue the neighbouring states, or by conventions to re- 
duce them to subjection. Maroboduusy nalione magia quam rationc 
lMMrh(muJiniiima$ onmea out bello domuUy aut caniUionibm suiju- 
n$feeU, Lib ii. s. 108. He was attacked afterwards by Cat- 
ualda at the head of a powerful army, and driven from his throne. 
He fled for refuge into Italy, and lived a state prisoner at Raven- 
na during a space of twenty years, forgetting all his former digni- 
ty, and growing gray in disgrace and misery. jAioob, b. ii. s. 63» 
With regard to Tudrus, the other prince mentioned by Tacitus^ 
nothing is known at present. 
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(d) We are told by Taeitus that it was the policy of Rome, to 
make even kings the instruments of her ambition. With this 
view, the emperors disposed of sceptres whenever an occasion of- 
fered itself; and accordingly Tiberius, to keep in subjection a large 
body of German emigrants, appointed Vannius to reign over tbem. 
•Amob, b. ii. s. 63. When the German prince was aftcrwardi 
attacked by the Hermundnrians, the emperor Clandius declioed 
to take any part in the war, thinking it sufficient to promise the 
German king a safe retreat, if the insurgents prevailed against 
him. «dnmib, b. xii. s. 39. We read in Dio, b. Ixviu that the 
• Lygians, harassed in Mysia by the Suevians, sent their ambas- 
sadors to solicit the protection of Domitian, who was nnwiiling to 
involve the empire in a war, and therefore sent a slender force^ 
but privately assisted with a supply of money. 

Section XLIII. 

(a) History has not left materials for an accurate account of the 
four nations here enumerated. The commentators, however, as« 
sign their territories in the following manner. The Marsjgniafls 
dwelt on the north-east of Bohemia, near the Yiadrus (now the 
Oder), wli|ich rises in Moravia, and runs through Silesia, Bran- 
denbourg, and Pomerania into the Baltic. The Gothinians inhab- 
ited part of Silesia, and Hungary. The Osians bordered on the 
last people, and extended as far as the Danube. The Buriaas were 
settled near the Krapack Mountains, and the sources of the Vis- 
tula. 

# 

(ft) ptolemy mentions iron-mines in or near the country of tlie 
Qoadians. The Gothinians laboured in those mines, and bad 
therefore, says Tacitus, more reason to be ashamed of their sub- 
mission. This is well explained by Ernest, the German editor: 
they had iron, and did not make use of it to assert their libertj. 
The answer of Solon to Croesus, king of Lydia, is well known: 
The people, he said, who have most iron, will be masters of ail 
your gold. The Gothinians did not understand that plain and ob- 
vious truth. 
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(c) These are the mountaiDs between Moravia, Hungary, Sile- 
iia, and Bohemia. 

(d) The nation of the Lygiana inhabited part of Sileaia, of 
Prussia and Poland as far as the banks of the Vistula. They 
are mentioned by Tacitus, Jhmdby b. xii. a. 29. 

(e) The situation of these several tribes can UQi be stated with 
any degree of certainty. Brotier, and other learned critics, place 
them in Silesia) Brandenbourg, and Poland, between the Viadros 
(the Oder) and the Vistula. Some of the commentators will 
have it, that the word Sikria was derived from the people called 
the Elysians. The etymology seems to be strained, and how it 
is supported does not merit further inquiry. 

(/) It has been observed (s. ix. note a), that the Greeks and 
Romans amused themselves with a discovery of their own deities 
in the various objects of superstitious veneration among the bar- 
barous nations, which their arms had overawed or conquered. The 
Romans worshipped Castor and Pollux, as two stars propitious 
to mariners: Horace calls them Fralrea Hdtna^ Ludda iydera; 
but it is not probable that the Naharvalians ever heard of the 
Roman mythology. During a storm they saw meteors and glit- 
tering lights on the sails and masts of ships. Considering those 
exhalations as the forerunners of an approaching calm, they dei- 
fied that pha^oomenon, and paid their adoration to it. . Seneca 
has described it with exactness: in storms he says, Castor 
and Pollux shine like stars on the sails of the vessel, and the 
mariners then conceived tbnt they are favoured by those deities. 
In magna teng^eaaU apparent quasi aidUB tdo vmienU$: adjwari 
H turn pmidUante» existimant PoUuds et Castcrii mmme. Sen. 
Jfahtral. Qjomst. lib. i. s. 1. The Naharvalians, who dwelt near 
the Baltic, were all acquainted with this ignis fatuusy and ealled 
it, in their own language, by the name of Mff^ or JHp^ which, 
according to Keysler (see his CklHc •SiUiquUiu\ is still the 
term among the northern nations for the genii of the moua-^ 

VOL. V. 51 
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taint. Tacituf, it it mott, likely, changed the word to Alc»; 
bnt that the Greek and Roman Cattor and Pollux entered into 
the idea of rude barbariant^ it a tuppotition too improbable. The 
Gtrmant worshipped, as Cesar sajt, thote objectt of tight by 
which they were benefited; they taw tbe operationt of nature, 
and thought them the immediate effect of a deity pretiding ia 
that department The Greeks and Romant did the tame. Whea 
they found among barbariant a god of war, a god of thander, or 
a goddett of love, they found their own divinitiet, and made their 
religion univertal. The late Dr. Mutgrave, in hit Dittertatioo on 
the Grecian Mythol(^, wat aware of thit national vanity, and, 
accordingly, obterves that the Greekt were tagaciout eaotigh to 
find out their own godt in Pertia, notwithttanding the knoim 
contrariety of the two religiont. The Pertiaat, we are told^ wor- 
thipped Jupiter under the name of OnoMAtDSt; Hades under 
the name of Aram ANiut; and VENUt under the name of Mini. 
It wat the tame with retpectto the Romant and the Gault. The 
many peculiar superttitiont of the druids were so totally foreign 
to all that we know of the Romans, as to preclude every idea of 
one nation having borrowed from the other. Yet Csetar does not 
betitate to tay, that the Gauls worahipped Apollo, Mars, Jupi- 
ter, and Minerva; meaning, at may be tupposed, certain gods 
corresponding in their attributes to those so denominated by his 
countrymen. The gods of Scandinavia were in later timet con- 
substantiated, in like manner, with the gods of Latium; but no 
one will pretend that their Woden, Thor, and Frica were co- 
pies of Jupiter, Mercurt, and Venus. And yet, when the 
Goths came to intermix with the Romans, they found resemblance 
enough between their gods to translate each of those words bj 
the other, and this custom appears so universal, that we have no 
other way of rendering Wednesday, Thursdat, and Fridaf 
into Latin, but by calling them Dies Mercurii, Jovis, and Ve- 
neris. See Musgraveon the OrcBcian Mythology, p. 13 — 16. 
Hence we may conclude, that though Tacitus finds Castor and 
Pollux among a race of savages bordering on the Baltic, it was, 
notwithstanding, nothing more than some of the attributes of those 
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mythological deitiefl, whom a gross and igooraot people worship- 
ped under the name of Alff, or Alp, changed by the Roman au- 
thor into the word Alois. But it is observable, that Taci- 
tus throws from himself what is said in the text of Castor and 
Pollux, since he addq expressly, that be follows the Roman in- 
terprelation: uUerpreUOiane Romana CasUtrem cUucemque tnenuh 
rant. Whoever is desirous to have a clear idea of the German 
and Scandinavian gods, will find a full account in the Jfoiikem 
AaiquUkSy Yol. i. ch. 6; as also in Schedius, Dt Diis Omnam. 
It is evident in Yerstegan's British JhHqmtieij that the German 
and other northern nations worshipped the Sun and Moon, whence 
were derived Sunday and Mondi\y; and also Tuisxo, Woden, 
Thor, Frica or Frea, and Seater, called Saturn by the Ro- 
man writei^; and thence we have Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, formed in regular succession, from 
the deities above enumerated. In that rude system of theology, 
the national vanity of the Greeks and Romans found Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, and the rest See this tract, s, ix. note (a)« 

(g) The customof painting the body has been in general use 
among all savage nations, fbr ornament as well as terror in the 
day of battle. Csesar says, the Britons in general paint them- 
selves with woad, which gives a blue cast to the skin, and makes 
them look dreadful in battle. Book v. s. 14. The elder Pliny (b. 
xxii* s. ] } mentions the same custom among the Dacians and Sar- 
matians. It is almost superfluous to say that the Britons, who 
retired to the hills of Caledonia, were called PkcTs, from the cus- 
tom of painting their bodies and their shields. For an account 
of the same practice among the tribes of North America, see 
Creuxius, Historia Conodefim, p. 70. 

(A) The Gothones dwelt near the mouth of the Vistula, in part 
of Pomerania and the north*west of Poland. If they weire not 
the same as the Goths, who will be mentioned hereafter, they 
were, most probably, in alliance with that famous people. 
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(i) I*be RugiaDf were situated on the Baltic ibore. The tows 
of RuGKMWALD and tbe isle of Ruisbii are BobaUtiftg memorinb 
of this people and their name. The LemoTians were in the nei^ 
bourbood of tbe Rugians on tbe coast of the Bahic, near the citjr 
of Dantsig. Historj has recorded tbe eiploits of the Hcbuu, 
wiio afterwards inhabited the territory of the last mentioned peo- 
ple, and were the first of the Oermans who, under Oooagee, es- 
tablished themselves in Italj; but with regard to the Ri^aan 
there are no lights to guide us. 

Section XLIY. 
(a) The Soiones occupied Sweden, and the Danish isles of Fb« 
men, Langland, Zeeland, &c. From them and tbe Ciiihrians 
issued forth the Norman race, who carried the terror of their 
arms through several parts of Europe, and at length took posses- 
sioo of the fertile province in France, which derived from those 
adventurers the present naaftc of Normandy. The Ooras and 
Visigoths, and Ostrogoths overturned the Roman empire, and 
took the city of Rome, which had vainly promised itself an eter- 
nal duration, and boasted of the immovable stone of the cspitol*. 
ei^oit tmntobtie saxwn. The laws of the Visigoths are stiH 
eitant, but they have not the simplicity of tbe Qerman laws. The 
SuiONES are said by Tacitus to have dwelt in the ocean; ipmf tn 
oeeono. Scandinavia (the ancient name of Sweden and Noewat) 
vras supposed to be an island. Pliny says, that tbe Baltic Sea 
(which he calls Codanvs Sinus) is filled with a number of islands, 
of which Scandinavia is the largest; but no noore than a small 
portion of it was known to the Jlomans. Pliny, lib. iv. s. 19. 

(6) Tbe naval force of tbe Suiones was for a long time coo* 
siderabie. Their descendants in the eleventh century had the 
honour of framing the code of nautical laws, which were publish- 
ed at Wisby, the capital city of tbe isle of Gothland. Tbe North 
American tribes build their canoes in tbe same form. Tbe ex- 
tremities terminate in two sharp points; so that, in order to go 
backward, the canoemen have only to change offices. He who 
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remains behind steers with his oar. All the canoes, the smallest 
not excepted, carry sail, and with a favourable wind maice twentjr 
leagues a day. CbarleToiz, letter xii. 

(c) The love of money is here assigned as the cause of that 
state of slaveiy in which the Suiones were content to live. The 
observation is worthy of Tacitus, who upon this occasion called 
to mind the good oM republic, and knew that the great revolution 
that happened, was occasioned by a total change of principle; 
that is, by substituting a passion for riches in the room of ancient 
virtue. As a proof of the vast wealth of the Suiones, Adamr of 
Bramen {EeduioiHeal Hiiiory^ ch. 833) describes a temple built 
at Ubsola (nowUpsal),not far from the cities of Sictona and Birca. 
The temple, he says, is richly adorned with gold, and the people 
worship the statues of their principal gods. Thor is seated on a 
couch, with WoDSN on one side, and Frica on the other. Stock- 
holm, the present capital of Sweden, rose out of the ruins of the 
two ancient cities of Sictona and Biroa. The crown among the 
Suiones is said by the learned to have been hereditary, not elec- 
tive; and this seems to. be fairly inferred from an arbitrary go- 
vernment, that knew no limitations, no uncertain or precarious 
rule of submission. 

Section XLV. 

(a) The Frozen Ocean, which begiQS in latitude 81, can 
scarce be deemed navigable. That this sea was meant by Tacitus 
is by no means certain. It is more probable that he had in con- 
templation the northern extremity of the Baltic Sea, with the 
gulf's of Finland and Bothnia, which are frozen every winter, and, 
consequently, impracticable to mariners. 

(b) It is well known that in the northern climBtes, the sun, in 
some latitudes, is above the horizon during the foor-and-twenty 
hours; in others still more to the north, an entire month, and at 
the Pole full six months. Astronomy was not well understood in 
the days of Tacitus: hence the idea of the sun emerging out of the 
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sea, and the hones of the god being visible. Tacitas h» given a 
poetieal description, like that in Juvenal (sat xiv . v. 280), which 
mentions the sun hissing in the Herculean gnlf. 

Audiet Herculeo «trideotem gurgite ioleni. 

(c) The ancients thought that the ocean was the bomdaiy of 
nature, and that no land lay beyond it Thus Curtius, speaking 
of the Indian Ocean, says, that Nature can proceed no fiiitber. 
M fNatwram quidem longiiu pone proadert. Lib. ix. s. S8. He 
afterwards talks of Alexander's entering that sea, which Nature 
designed as the utmost limit of the habitable world. UeAU dt- 
eumtrt in ifltid marty quod rebut hunumii ( erwunui i i iroinit case JVo- 
tiiro. Lib. ix. s. 8. 

(d) The iBstyans inhabited the kingdom of Prussia, Samc^a 
and Courland, and tbe palatinate of Livonia. La Bletterie u of 
opinion that they were called .£sTri, from the word Est, he- 
cause they were situated on the eastern side of (xermaoy, on tbe 
borders of tbe Suevian Ocean, or tbe Baltic Sea. Their language 
bore an affinity to the British, because the people, lying contigu- 
ous to Sarmatia, retained the Scythico-Celtic dialect, which was 
for a long time in use among the Britons. 

(e) Frea, or Frica, was deemed to be the mother of the 
gods. See JVbrfAent AUiquitiesj and s. xi. note (c). Brotiersays, 
that vestiges of their symbolic representation are still subaisting ia 
Sweden, where tbe peasants, in the month of February (tbe sea- 
son formerly sacred to Frea), make boars of paste, and use them 
in superstitious ceremonies. See Eccard, De Rdnu JPrancierien- 
tdUs, tom. i. p. 409. 

(/) Pliny (b. xxxviii. s. 3.) agrees with Tacitus, that amber, 
or suecinumj was by tbe Germans called gleeeum; a word latinixed 
from OLESS, or glass. He says, that it was found in great quan- 
tities in the islands of the northern seas, and that one of those 
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blands, remarktlbly productive, was known by the name of Gles-^ 
saria. The Greeks used the word ekcirtm Tor amber, and thence 
gave to the places that produced that substance the name of 
Electrides; but, confounding the Veneti (now the Venetians) 
with the Yeitedi, who dwelt on the borders of Sarmatia, and were 
the conveyors of amber into Italy, they erroneously supposed that 
the substance, which they so much admired, was gathered on the 
banks of the Eridanus, now the Po, Adopting that mistake, the 
poets feigned that the sisters of Phaeton were converted into pop- 
Iars,'and that their tears, distilling through the pores of the trees, 
formed the concretion, which served to embellish the dress of the 
Boman ladies. 



Inde flaunt Uchrymx; ttillataque sole rigeKunt 

De ramis electr» novis, qux lucidus amnis J 

Excipit, et nuribus mitttt gesUnda Latinit. 

Mktaxobpb. Kb. u. V. 3M. 



Authors make mention of other places, besides th« banks of the 
Po, where amber is gathered; such as the coast of Marseilles, 
and divers parts of Asia, Africa, and even America; but Hart- 
man, who wrote the History of the Prussian .Smber^ treats all 
those accounts as fables, and denies amber to be found any where 
but in the northern countries of Europe, viz. Poland, Silesia, 
Jutland, Holstein, and Denmark; but most of all in Prussia, 
where the amber gathered on the coast yields that prince a hand« 
some revenue. See Chambers^s Dictionary^ verbo Anber. 

(g) Naturalists are much divided as to the origin of am6er, 
and to what class of bodies it belongs; some referring it to the 
vegetable, others to the mineral, and some even to the animal 
kingdom. Itb natural history, and its chemical analysis, afford 
something in favour of each opibion. Some have imagined it a 
concretion of the tears of birds, or the urine of certain beasts; and 
others, a congelation formed in the Baltic Sea, or in fountains, 
where it is found swimming like pitch. On the other hand, it is 
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supposed by mzuj to be a bitumeD (rickliQg^ iato the sea fnm 
sobterraneoos sources, audi when concreted, tbrovra ashore bj 
the waves. This last opiaion seems now to be discarded* Manj 
cootend, that it is produced in Prussia bj miiUDg with the yitriofic 
salts abounding in that country, and, its fluidity being fised, it 
congeals into what we call amber. The chemists are as mmk di- 
vided as the naturalists: some or them refer it to the clasa of sol* 
phurs or bitumens, while others contend that it is of the v^etaUe 
kind, from its resolving into the same principles with vegetables, 
via. water, spirit, salt, and oil. See Chambers^s Dietiamarg. To 
decide between so many contending parties is not the busincsi of 
these annotations; but that amber is not a mineral or aQbtemae* 
Otts substance, may be inferred from the spiders, anta, and faces, 
and other insects, which are almost universally found in the 
transparent body. Pope, in his satirical style, has said^ 

Pretty in amber to observe the forms 
Of hairt, and atniwt, and dirt, and grubs, and worms; 
The things we know are neither rich nor rare. 
But wonder howjtbe devil ftbey got there. 

If the authority of another poet may be admitted. Martial has 
removed the wonder« He tells us, in three beantiful eptgrami^ 
that amber is a distillation from the branches of the poplar; thst 
in its fluid state it catches various insects, and afterwards, harden- 
ing into a solid substance, incloses them in a tomb that enhances 
their value.' The classical reader will, perhaps, be pleased to fiad 
Martial's elegant verses inserted in this place. The first is on a 
bee inclosed in amber: 

Bt latet, et lucet Phaatonttdecondita gutta, 

Ut videatur apia nectare clauaa auo: 
Oignum tantonim pretium tulit ilia li^onim» 

Credibile est ipsam sic Toluiiae mori. 

Lib. iv. epig.32. 

The second describes a viper caught in the the transparent fut^ 
stance, where it has a nobler tomb than Cleopatra. 
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Flentlbus Hcliwiuin ran»» diim yipm ffitp^t^ 
Fluxit in obftant^s^ «uccin^ ^emm» feraip. 

Qux dum miratur pinguicse rore ten^ri, 
Concreto ri^it vincta repente g^lu. 

Ne tibi regaK placeas, Cleopatra, sepulchro, 
Yipera eii uimulo jiobii)ore jac^t 

Lib. iy. epljg'. 59. 

Tk» Aiurd ^pigma /d^sprjhes ^ ant eptppib^d ijn tlip 8^« me- 
tier: 

Ptm^ Pbaetpntei^ fprmica vagatur in umbra» 

Impljcuit tenueip succina gutta feram. 
Sic modo quae fiierat vitft ^ntempta manente, 

Iluneribiu iKia «it nunc pratioia auia. 

^b. ?i. ^pig. 15. 

Wbel)ier Martial bad Bufl^^nt pbjuc^l koawIedgP) Viaj atiiiJ b/e 
matter of doubt; but a late writer (Forjief ^ of t^ Ac^^^emjr at 
Berlin), who pursued bis inquiry with unwearied diligence, has 
concluded, not without pijob^biiUtyi that amber is a fluid that 
ooze^ JDrooi pHie a^d ppplar trees. 

{h) The Sitpne^j accocding to Brotier and others, were the ^i- 
k.9faiitanti of liifojny^y; a^d sUice tbey.i^e meptipped as a people 
included ^n tjtie general ja^ni^ of the Suevian natiop an jdea injiy 
be for^oe^ of the yaft extent o^tbat prodigious te/riUuy, rc;aching 
from the Baltic ^to the Dawbe. The state qf slavery, ,to which 
thjsy f ubmitted, is Qientioped in the emphatic manner of Tacitus^ 
Xbe^ degenerated fcom liberty, biecayi^e they were content to be 
^lavef in a lan.d of freedoin; and they iwejre sunk bepeath the 
usual debasement of servitude, biei^avse they e^dyred tbeg^lli^ 
yplce'of .a Cemale reign, Tacitus makfis that reflection in the trqe 
spirit of .^ 3^maQ repuMicao, who knew that it was the policy 
of bl9 cQjyti)^tr)ry japi to syfer the s^er sex to ititermeddle in any 
depaiiUQeiit of the ^(tate.. Tbe ladies at Some were, during theif 
whole lives, subject to the authority of their fathers, their b^« 
bands, or their brothers. From the expulsion of the Tarquin fa- 

voL. V. 68 
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laily, no title alluding to the rank or emplojment of the bosband, 
was annexed to the wife. There were no terms in the Latin lan- 
guage to signiry stnatress^ Hctatreu^ or even empren. When the 
fathers were willing to lavish titles and dignities on Livia, the 
mother of Tiberius, that politic prince restrained their zeal by re- 
minding them, that it was a state maxim not to be prodigal ofho- 
nours in favour of women. •Snnab, b. i. s. 14. FVeinabemiiis, 
who, in bis supplement to Livy, has given a description of Ger- 
many, is angry with Tacitus for the opinion which so pointeifiy 
proscribes the female reign. He says (b. civ. s. SI ) that, in the 
time of Tacitus, Norway was governed by a queen distingoiahed 
by her spirit of enterprise. He adds, that there has been a socccs* 
sion of other heroines, whose wisdom, magnanimity, and warlike 
achievements, the glory of the proudest monarch has not been able 
to surpass. But Freinshemius, it should be remembered, was his- 
toriographer to Christina, Queen of Sweden, and his work is de- 
dicated to his royal mistress. 

Section XLVI. 
(a) The Peucinians, often known by the name of Bsstamiana, 
and so called by Pliny, dwelt on the eastern side of Germany, and 
extended as Tar as the island now called Piczina, which is form- 
ed by the branches of the Danube, near the Pontic Sea. The ter- 
ritory of the Tenedians, a contiguous people, lay on the north- 
east side of Germany, and stretched over a long tract of countiy 
as far as the Sinus Venedicus, now the gulf of Dantaig. When 
the German nations burst into Italy, France, and Spain, the Te- 
nedians, who were also called Winedi, settled on vacant lands 
between the Vistula and the Elbe, and soon after crossed Ae 
Danube to plant themselves in Dalmatia, Ulyricum, and Camio- 
la, near the Noric Alps. Their language was the Sclavonian, 
which subsists at this day. The Fennians are described by 
Pliny, who calls their country Eningia, but, as Brotier observes, 
the better reading seems to be Feningia; now Finland, a province 
of Sweden. 
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(6) Sarmatia (as has been meotioned s. 1 . note c) was divided 
rrom Oermany by the Vistula, and a range of mouDtains; b ut stil 
we fiad that towards the north, part or the country on the east 
side of that river was supposed to belong to Germany, and was 
called Gbrmania Transvistulana. Tacitus, however, assigns 
all beyond the Vistula to Sarmatia. Modern geographers, upon 
^ the authority of Pliny and other writers, considered the Peucini- 
ans and Venedians as German nations, and therefore, in their 
charts, called their territory by the name of Germano*Sarmatia. 
It is evident that, living beyond the Vistula, they were properly 
inhabitants of Sarmatia, though their language, their modes of life, 
and their apparel, clearly demonstrate a German origin. 

(c) The Fennians, or, in modem language, the Finlanders, 
were settled in Scandiilavia, which was reckoned part of Germa- 
ny. The reader will find in Wamefrid's History {De Oesiis Lan- 
gobard. lib. v.) an account of the poverty and savage manners of 
these people, perfectly coinciding with what we are told by Ta- 
citus. '^ The ScRiTOFiNNi (for so be calls the Fenni) are sur- 
rounded with snow in the midst of summer; and being in point of 
sagacity almost on a level with the brute creation, they live on 
the raw flesh of wild animals, and use the hide for their clothing. 
For the purpose of hunting the wild beasts they have the art of 
bending pieces of wood into the shape of a bow, and with these 
they spring and leap amidst the snows." Brotier sees in this ac- 
count a resemblance of the snow shoes, or raquets, used by the 
North American savages. See Charlevoix, let. xiv. 

(d) Having nothing, they were secure against the violence of 
men; and they had no reason to dread the vengeance of Heaven. 
Seneca has a similar sentiment. He says in commendation of 
poverty, What can be happier than that state, which promises 
perpetual liberty, without an idea of danger from man, without 
any thing to fear from the wrath of the Gods? QjuaiUo hoc majus 
est^ quo promUtUur perpetua libertas^ nullius nee homiims nee Dei 
tunor? Epist. xvii. Delivered by their extreme poverty from all 
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ai^rebensions, this rdde kni simple people had &o desires beyond 
kbeir wretched oonditioD: like AbdaioHntntts the gardener^io Qihb* 
tos Curtias, they had ooibiiig, and Ihey wailted nothing. JVtfcil 
hnbenH^ mkU de/tcil. 

The Hellosiabs and Oxionians, who are thfc last people men- 
tioned bj Taeitus^ are stit>po8ed bj learned antiquaries to hare 
been iiihabitants of Lapland. Nothing more is known of theoii 
than that Tadie repotted them to be an ambiguoim mi^ait of the 
human coiintenanee dnd the limbs of wild betels. What gave 
birth to those ancient fable6 was^ probably^ the dlrss of the I»- 
ti^es^ whb^ in those regions of frost and snow, welt covered wHb 
the hides of animals^ like the Samoj^dek^ abd other savage Na- 
tions near the Frozen Ocean. But to amuse his readers with a 
fabulouft narrative wa s not the design of such an author as Taci- 
tus. He was not writing a romance. He meant to give, upon Uie 
fullekt information^ an authentic account of a people, whose fierce 
and unconquerable love of liberty was, as he says himself, mere 
deiigeroos to the Roman empire than all the pomp and pride of 
oriental monarths. He has accordingly left, in his 'Treatise of 
the Germans, a faithful picture of society in its wild, uncultivated 
state. His work^ compendious as it is^ may be fairly called the 
most pricidus monument of antiquity. 

Some critics have imagined that the great author wrote from 
invention, intending, by a fictitious draugiit of savage manners, 
to give a political satire on the manners of the Romans, like the 
Gilflivfer of Swift. But in answer to those who, in this instance 
as well as many otberB, have suspected the fidelity of the his- 
torian, it may be asked, how it has happened, that the manners 
here delineated are a counterpart of the savage customs of Caaa- 
da, and other parts of America? The same causes have produced 
the satne effects in both parts of the world. It has been the scope 
of the foregoing notes to point out the similitude as often as it oc- 
curred. The likeness is so striking, that it serves to confirm the 
account given by Tacitus, and to prove, beyond a doubt, that he 
drew his colouring from nature, not from the storehouse of a live- 
ly imagination. The force of tiiis argument was felt by t)r. Bo- 
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Imttson; and be has aecordiogly ibrnsed a oomparison between 
the aneient Qermatis and the sarage tribes of America, which the 
reader will find, Hist, of Charles V. vol. i. p. 250. 

It lAay be asked, in the second place, how it has hsippened 
that the Diannei^ of the aotient Qermans can be traced with so 
inuch <)6ftftinty in all the eoantries of Europe? The answer is ob» 
▼loos. The descendants of those people, when they made their 
trruptioti into France, Spain and Italy, carried with them the 
ihanners of their country, and founded laws, which sprang from 
the same Source. The codes still extant, such as the Salic, the Ri- 
pnarian, the Burgundian, the Lombard, and many others, evidently 
bespeak their German origin. The Anglo-Saxon government in this 
country plainly shows from what soil it sprung. The micbel- 
gemote, or great meeting; the wittena-gemote, or meeting of 
the wise men; the shires, the hundreds, the composition for hom- 
icide, and, above all, the limited authority of the king, as Taci- 
tus expresses it, ntc regibus mfinUa atU libera potesias^ are mani- 
fest proofs of the obligation the people of England are under to 
their Grerman ancestors for that free constitution, which for so 
many centuries has stood the shock of civil wars, and, though 
often tottering on the brink of destruction, still rears its head, the 
pride of every honest Briton, and the wonder of foreign na- 
tions: 



■ ruituraque semper 
Stat, mirum! moles. 

Sir William Blackstone, who knew how to be profound with 
ease and elegance, has truly said, If we would investigate the 
elements of the English laws, the originals should be traced to 
their fountains; to the customs ofthe Britons and Germans, as re- 
corded by CsBsar and Tacitus; to the codes ofthe northern nations, 
and, more especially, to those of the Saxon princes; but above all, 
to that inexhaustible reservoir of antiquities, the Feodal Law, or, 
as Spelman has entitled it, the Law of Nations in our Western 
Orb. See vol. i. p. 36. The same observation has been made by 
Vertot with regard to the constitution of the French monarchy. 
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which stood, fi>r a length of time, on the foaDdatioo of civil lib- 
erty, till the three estates, or general council of the realm, were 
merged in the supreme court of justice, improperly called a par- 
liament. Yertot has given a compendious view of Tacitus, and, 
by a curious parallel between the manners of the Franks and 
those of the ancient Gkrmans, has clearly shown the origin of the 
French constitution. See three dissertations in the Meaum of 
the Jicademy of Bettes LeUre$y vol. ii. 4to edit. Those pieces are 
a just commentary on Tacitus; and, if we add the laws and 
institutions of other parts of Europe, we shall be of opinion 
with Montesquieu, that ^^ in Csssar and Tacitus we read the 
" code of barbarian laws, and in the code we read CsBsar and 
« Tacitus." 
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